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THE RED PARASOL. 


By Doroth 


ELL, what do you 
think of it, Di, now 
you're here ?”’ 

There was a tone 
of exaggerated in- 





difference in the 
question and an 
affectation of non- 
chalance in our re- 
spective attitudes 
that had not the 


slightest effect in deceiving the Cynic. 
He lifted a cigar from his finely cut 
lips, rose slowly from the broad win- 
dow seat and remarked, succinctly: 
**Tt’ll do.” 
How he first got the nickname of 
Cynic I never discovered. His real 


y Biomfieid. 


name was a sufficiently good one, 
Thomas Dion Walmesley, and I sup- 
pose the other must have grown out of 
a schoolboy corruption of Dion into Di- 
ogenes. Its value was heightened by 
force of contrast, for in looks he was 
altogether unlike the philosopher of 
old. 

Dion’s face, independently of its fine 
lines, was a singularly attractive one, 
owing chiefly to its rare combination of 
strong intellectuality and almost fem- 
inine sweetness. He was devoted to all 
kinds of art, to books, and to his fellow- 
creatures; but in reserve and love of 
solitude he almost rivaled his great 
namesake. Whether it was for his 
strength of character or the charm of 
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his perfect manners I don’t know, but 
his set adored and followed him with a 
devotion bordering on slavishness. We 
were all five New College men in our 
second or third year, and we had made 
up a reading party to an out-of-the-way 
farm house on one of the lakes of Nor- 
folk collectively known as the Broads. 

Business had kept Walmesley in town 
later than the rest of us, and when he 
arrived we were four days to the good 
in our knowledge of the place and its 
ways, and had already that sense of 
possession which makes one keenly sen- 
sitive to criticism, adverse or otherwise. 
And, indeed, the place might have 
charmed a more fastidious man than 
even the Cynic. A real farm house, 
long, low and two-storied, with no pre- 
tensions to modern art or doubtful gen- 
tility, looking into a straight, old-fash- 
ioned flower garden, bright with roses 
and fragrant with musk. The first 
parlor—really a hall, where we ate our 
meals—opened on to the front door; a 
broad, black, oak staircase led to large, 
low-roofed bed-rooms above; another 
door into the second parlor, wainscoted 
and painted white. The house was 
sweet with the scent of flowers and of 
lavender-pressed linen and _ dimity. 
Behind the farm lay the little reed- 
fringed Broad and the winding river, 
stretching for miles seaward and inland, 
broken here and there with lagoons and 
cross streams, as far as eye could reach. 

‘‘Come out into the garden,” said 
Walmesley, ‘‘it’s a sin to stew indoors 
on a day like this and after such a dusty 
journey as I’ve had.” 

‘‘There’s a seat over there by the 
hedge,” I suggested, eagerly—eager- 
ness was my besetting sin—‘‘ and over 
our pipes we can give Di the latest 
news of this exciting spot.” 

‘* Capital idea, Paddy,” cried the rest; 
‘fish up a rug or two, there’s a good 
chap, and bring out the ’baccy. Hi, 
where are the dogs? Rebie, old lady! 
Dirk! Toddy! hi, dogs!” 

An excited scrimmage between three 
small terriers ended in their coiling 


themselves comfortably on the rug at 
our feet, Rebie alone occupying a privi- 
leged position in the arms of her master, 
the Cynic, whom she loved as our scout 
put it, “‘with the passion of a Chris- 
tian,” 


I can see the group now in my 
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mind’s eye, and I don’t know that I ever 
saw a finer-looking set of men, I— 
Thurston Blake, whom my fond rela- 
tions in the Green Isle considered quite 
a beauty—being the plain one of the 
party. Derringer, sharing the garden 
seat with Walmesley and Rebie, was a 
large-limbed, gentle-natured giant, with 
a face of almost womanly sweetness, 
who rejoiced in the name of ‘‘the 
Masher,” given him by his friends in a 
moment of irony inspired by his gen- 
eral carelessness as to dress and effect 
and his utter absence of self-concett. 
At his feet crouched Lord Henry Beam- 
ish, ‘‘the Beauty,” slight and sinewy 
of build, severe and delicate of feature, 
with great, fawn-like brown eyes that 
entirely belied the real firmness of his 
character, and beyond him, stretched 
full length on his back, with his head 
upon his clasped hands and his gray, 
long-lashed eyes half closed, lay Jack 
Hosmer, as perfect a type of the fair, 
clear-skinned Englishman as you could 
well find. 

‘* We really do deserve our name,” I 
remarked, with vain complacency: 
** «the show set.’ ” 

‘“‘Tt’s a horribly effeminate name,” 
rejoined Walmesley, with disgust, ‘‘ and 
just like Paton to have classed us by it.” 

‘“Well, come, Di,” remonstrated Beam- 
ish, ‘‘ you do err on the side of fastid- 
iousness, and, of course, fellows like 
Paton resent your distaste of their jokes 
andamusements. Don’t misunderstand 
me and think I don’t go heart and soul 
with you, but you can’t wonder that 

-aton and his sort don’t.” 

‘* Well, I never could see why they 
should not,” interposed the Masher, “it 
isn’t as if we were a_ long-haired, 
namby-pamby set of fellows. Hosmer 
is the best athlete up, Paddy and the 
Beauty are very decent cricketers, and 
Di and I are in our college boat; in fact, 
there are few things in the sporting line 
you aren’t good for, Cynic. And we all 
dance well; what more do they want?” 

‘*Yes, and get abused because we are 
particular and peculiar about the kind of 
girls we care to dance with,” retorted 
the Beauty. 

‘*‘T cannot stand the modern fast, 
giggling young woman,” remarked 
Walmesley, in a tone of unmitigated 
disgust. 
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Hosmer suddenly opened his eyes and 
gazed thoughtfully at nothing. 
‘*The parson’s daughters,” 
mured gently to himself. 
‘‘What parson’s daughters?” 
Di, mystified by Hosmer’s tone. 
‘Why, the parson here, Mr. Downes; 
he is blessed with five of them of the 
true country type, thick of wrist and 
ankle, sturdy of figure and freckled of 


he mur- 


asked 


face,” I answered, with customary 
eagerness. ‘‘You see, we went to 


church as in duty bound last Sunday— 
by the way, the churches here are really 
worth looking at, low, thatched roofs, 
carved rood screens, and that sort of 
thing—and in the pew in front of us 
were the six Miss Downes— 

‘** Five,” corrected the Masher. 

‘* Well, it’s all the samething. They 
blushed when we came in, and three of 
them giggled, and the other two nudged 
them with their elbows in the ribs.” 

‘* Paddy, you are as bad as Paton,” 
remonstrated Di, rather angrily. ‘I 
dare say the girls are vulgar and ill- bred, 
but it isn’t like you to speak disrespect- 
fully of any woman.” 

** All right, old man,” said I, cheer- 
fully, ‘fit won’t hurt them. I even 
think they would be pleased to know we 
talked them over; that sort of girl would 
prefer anything to indifference.” 

‘* Now, look here, Paddy, do drop the 
subject and let us have a quiet time. 
They are not the sort of girls we care to 
know, evidently, and we’ve come here 
to work, not to go in for society.” 
Could the Misses Downes have heard 
the quiet superiority of Walmesley’s 
tone, they would have liked it even less 
than my refined strictures. 

‘*My dear Di, that’s just what we 
shall find hard to accomplish. They 
have attacked our solitude already with 
a call from the parson and an invitation 
to tennis from the daughters.” 

‘* We shall have to return the call,” 
answered the Cynic, thoughtfully, ‘‘ but 
we can easily get out of all attempts at 
intimacy. We can truly say we aren’t 
going out at all.’ 

‘Fancy tennis with the five village 
maidens,” groaned Hosmer, express- 
ively. 

‘*Gentlemen !” called our landlady, 
from the rose-covered porch, ‘‘ your tea 
is getting cold.” 


FOR 
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II. 

We had spent another week at our 
farm house, a week of absolute solitude 
and quiet, and we had really and hon- 
estly worked hard. Nor had we, since 


returning Mr. Downes’ visit, been 
troubled with any further overtures of 
friendliness from him or his daughters. 
The latter, in fact, passed us by in the 
lanes or church porch with heads more 
erect than nature had intended, and 
that blankness of vision which is sup- 
posed to strike awe and pique into the 
hearts of the obtrusive and scoffing. I 
am afraid we were only amused, and 
forgot it as soon as the fair damsels 
were out of sight. I do not mind con- 
fessing—because I have heard the chief 
offender, Walmesley, do so times with- 
out number—that we carried our exclu- 
sivenessand fastidiousness to the borders 
of snobbishness. Or, as the dear old 
Cynic says, ‘‘We behaved like cads, 
Blake.” 

We are all older and wiser now, and 
our love of refinement is less crude and 
aggressive than it then was. I venture 
to believe that our standard is not low- 
ered, but our mental eye sweep is 
clearer and wider and our views of life 
rounder and mellower than they were. 
We don’t jump quite so hastily at con- 
clusions drawn from purely superficial 
data, which in nine cases out of ten 
prove to be entirely contradictory to the 
underlying realities. However, I am 
not going to write an essay on ‘‘ Man- 
ners based upon judgment,” but to tell 
my story. 

As I said before, another week had 
gone by, and, except for the passing 
yachtsman or wherry party and the 
occasional glimpses of Mr. and the 
Misses Downes, we had seen no one 
above the rank of the farm people. We 
thought and said that it was this immu- 
nity from the distractions of society that 
made our life at the farm so pleasing; 
nevertheless, in spite of these protesta- 
tions, Beamish and Derringer showed 
signs of boredom. These took the form 
of yawning loudly over their work and 
of doing all their reading at the two 
parlor windows, which looked upon a 
little lane or ‘‘loke” that led to the 
public highway. It was a very pretty 
lane, with peeps of green grain fields, 
studded with blood-red poppies, and be- 
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yond that a shining curve of the river. 
Its hedges were sweet with ivory-col- 
ored dog-roses and honey-suckle, and its 
ditches with meadow-sweet and forget- 
me-not. But it could not be said to 
offer much advantage to the student of 
human nature. 

Still, the eyes of the Masher and the 
Beauty might frequently be observed to 
stray from the pages of Green and 
Seeley, and seek the flowery charms of 
the little ‘‘ loke.” 

One morning, such a morning as 
only July ina well 
watered country 
can boast, we 
were all hard at 
work, Derringer 
and Beamish as 
usual at the win- 
dows, Hosmer, 
Walmesley and 
myself at the 
great squaretable 
in the middle of 
the hall, when we 
were startled by 
anexclamation of 
admiring aston- 
ishment from the 
lips of both the 
idlers. 

‘Great Scott! 
Who on earth can 
she be ?”’ 

Such is the 
weakness of hu- 
man nature that 
Hosmer and I 
sprang  inconti- 
nently from our 
seats and rushed 
to the nearest 
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shoulders. She was dressed entirely in 
white, a perfect sort of gown that vi- 
brated with her movements and fell 
about her as if it loved her. In her 
hand she carried a bright red parasol. 
The whole costume would have suited 
Lords or Henley; here on the outskirts 
of the civilized world, where gowns 
seemed at least a year behind the last 
dictates of fashion, it was unexpected, 
not to say startling. 

‘““ Whoever she is,” remarked Hosmer, 
trenchantly, ‘‘ She is a thorough lady.” 

“Who is a 
thorough lady ?” 
asked Walmesley 
absently, looking 
upfromhis books. 

We launched 
at once into a 
vivid description 
of such of the 
fair stranger’s 
charms as the red 
parasol allowed 
us to see and 
were not a little 
annoyed at the 
Cynic’s indiffer- 
ence. 

‘It is probably 
one of the Miss 
Downeses in her 
new Sunday 
frock.” 

‘*Miss Downes! 
Di, what a libel! 
If you had seen 
this girl you 
could never have 
thought such a 
thing, much less 
said it,” cried the 


window. Walmes- ‘GENTLEMEN, YOUR TEA IS GETTING COLD.” (p. 250). Beauty indig- 


ley alone did not 

seem to have heard the exclamation, 
and remained with his head in his hands 
and his eyes fixed on his work. We 
were just in time to see the retreating 
form of a young lady, who was walking 
with slow, languid grace toward the 
high road. There was something curi- 
ously fascinating about her figure, some- 
thing that combined the lissom ease of 
a girl with the muscular energy of a 
man, upright, light, strong and yet wil- 
lowy, the head—hidden by a large shady 
hat—set firmly on finely developed 


nantly. 

‘* Before I am an hour older I will 
know who that girl is, or my name isn’t 
Thurston Blake,” I exclaimed, with 
fervor, as she disappeared up the lane. 

Mrs. Boyton, our landlady, being ob- 
viously the nearest source of informa- 
tion, I applied to her with very little 
success. She couldn’t think who it 
could be unless the new tenants had 
come to the Hall. She had heard it 
was to be let but didn’t know to whom. 
Finding her of no avail I laid deeper 
schemes and fell into casual conversa- 
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tion with various farm laborers and vil- 
lagers, only to find that they knew as 
little as we did of ‘‘ the Red Parasol,” as 
we had begun to call her among our- 
selves. 

‘¢ Folks gets out of the wherries and 
yachts tu buy their eggs and milk or tu 
take a luke at the country, and parties 
du run down now and again from Nor- 
wich for the day,” was suggested by the 
more intelligent of the natives, and, 
with this meagre clew to our incognita’s 
reasons for passing our quiet farm, we 
were fain to be content. The Cynic’s 
attitude, too, was a wet blanket, and 
our interest might have died a natural 
death but for the fact that on three suc- 
cessive days we saw the lady in ques- 
tion, once whilst reading at our windows 
and twice from our boat as we were 
sailing up the river. She was always 
alone, always in the same white gown, 
and her face was always shielded from 
closer observation by the red parasol. 

Even Walmesley at last awoke to the 
fascination of her mysterious presence 
and grace, and when, for the fourth 


time, one exquisite morning, she was 
descried by me approaching in the dis- 
tance, we had all except Di taken to 


reading by the windows. He grew ex- 
cited and crossed over to the window- 
seat. His unusual interest was re- 
warded. As our unknown came into 
full view of the window she moved the 
inevitable parasol to her shoulder and 
looked full at us. Heavens! what a 
face it was! A perfect, pale oval, with 
short, waving hair, framing it as the 
dusky clouds frame the marvel of the 
moon onasummer night. The features 
were almost faultless, except perhaps 
for too much determination about the 
cut of the chin. The eyes were as 
quickly lowered as raised, but one 
glance was enough to show that they 
were those large, mysterious looking 
eyes, whose color one never thinks of 
in wonder at their depth and expression. 

Walmesley, who was behind me, drew 
a long, slow breath. I turned eagerly 
to him. His face wasa little paler than 
usual and there was a look of admira- 
tion in it that satisfied even my enthu- 
siasm. 

III. 

It was a glorious afternoon a few days 

later and the whole party except my- 


self had gone over to Norwich for shop- 
ping purposes. The day was all my 
own and I meant to enjoy it, so having 
provided myself with a couple of books 
and cigars, and a rug for a pillow, I 
sauntered down to a quiet glade that 
skirted our Broad and stretched myself 
full length under a grand old oak tree. 
The air was deliciously still, so still 
that one could hear the cool splash of 
perch and bream as they leaped in the 
mirror-like water and the swish of moor- 
hen or water-rat paddling about among 
the reeds near the bank. The grass 
all around me was brilliant with sun- 
shine, all the brighter for the dense 
dark shadow of the oak tree under 
which I lay. A faint breath of meadow- 
sweet and honeysuckle hovered about 
the place and added its share to the deli- 
cate drowsiness of the afternoon. I must 
have fallen asleep over my novel, for 
I was startled into sudden consciousness 
by a voice, whether boy’s or woman’s I 
could not at first tell, a deep-toned, 
youthful, lovable voice: ‘‘I am so 
sorry to disturb you, but there is a bull 
over there and I dare not pass it alone: 
would you mind going with me as far 
as the gate ?” 

‘*With pleasure!” I exclaimed, and 
jumping to my feet I turned and en- 
countered—the Red Parasol ! 

She was smiling, almost laughing at 
me, with a look of child-like appeal in 
her eyes that made her more danger- 
ously attractive than ever. I lost my 
head and as much heart as I had, in 
that moment. 

‘*T shall be delighted to go with you, 
though I don’t fancy the bull is 
really dangerous ”—it was the meekest 
specimen I had ever come across ! ‘‘ still 
your red parasol might possibly excite 
it. You are not accustomed to the 
country, perhaps ?” I insinuated wilily. 

‘*T was born in London, my people live 
there, but I have been at school in the 
country. Iam staying at the vicarage, 
you know,” she continued with a 
charming air of confidence that com- 
pleted my subjugation. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
know my friends the Downeses !” 

I believe I blushed: I know I 
inwardly cursed the Cynic’s exclusive- 
ness and my own contemptuous attitude 
toward the vicarage party. ‘‘ Mr. 
Downes has called on us and we 
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returned the call and they very kindly 
asked us to tennis, but we came here to 
read and our chief rather barred society 
in consequence,” I replied, recovering 
my usual loquacity with an effort. 

‘* Your chief?” asked my fair com- 
panion, ‘‘ who is he ?” 


‘‘T mean the head fellow of our 


‘©T AM SO SORRY TO DISTURB YOU.” 


party, Dion Walmesley; he is an awfully 
good fellow, and clever. A real good 
sort,” I added falling back upon slang 
in my enthusiasm. 

‘*T see. But do you do just what- 
ever this Mr. Walmesley likes? He 
must be rather a tyrant.” 

‘*Not a bit of it! we are all very 
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devoted to him, you see, he is such an 
all around good man; if he has a fault 
I should say it is over-refinement and 
goodness.” 

‘*I detest faultless people,” she said 
a little petulantly; ‘‘but here we are at 
the gate, thank you very much for being 
so kind to me.” 


(p. 252.) 


She gave me a gracious but distant 
bow that completely neutralized the 
warmth of her thanks and would have: 
passed me by, but the opportunity was 
too good to be so lightly lost. 

‘““Won’t you let me go a little 
farther with you?” I pleaded, ‘‘ there’s 
another bull in the next field, and 
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I'll be afraid of it for you with that 
parasol.” 

‘‘Ts it an Irish one?” she asked, with 
a decided twinkle of fun in her beauti- 
ful eyes and a movement as if she 
expected me to take encouragement 
from her change of mood. 

*¢ Ah! my brogue will out in moments 
of excitement,” I laughed as I shut the 
gate behind us, ‘‘and I am the last per- 
son to protect you if you are fearing 
bulls!” 

‘*T knew you were Irish by your 
face; you have Irish eyes,” she said, 
looking gravely at them. I blushed 
with pleasure; everybody who knows 
anything of Irish eyes will understand 
why. 

‘*Ah! you should see Hosmer’s eyes 
or Beamish’s?” I exclaimed, thereby 
unconsciously showing that I had swal- 
lowed her delicate flattery. 

‘*Oh! do tell me something about 
your party! I saw you all sailing the 
other day and was quite interested.” 

‘*Well, you see we were a good deal 
interested in you, too. You won’t 
mind my saying so,” I stammered, con- 
fused by her quick look which might 
meanamusementorcontempt. ‘‘ Yousee 
you don’t look as if you belonged to this 
part of the world, you are so different 
from your friends.” 

‘* How do you mean ?” she asked, as 
if puzzled. ‘‘Do you mean that they 
aren’t interesting ?” 

‘Well, do you honestly think they 
are?” I asked with a base desire to 
commit her to an unfavorable opinion 
of her friends. ‘‘ They haven’t much 
style you know, and they struck me as 
being rather silly.” 

‘** Will you kindly remember that you 
are speaking of my friends?” she re- 
plied. Her tone of voice was icily well- 
bred and she moved perceptibly further 
from me. 

‘* Do, do forgive me,” I cried, embar- 
rassed. ‘‘I meant nothing in the least 
disrespectful. They are delightful girls, 
no doubt; as your friends they can’t be 
otherwise, only you mustn’t blame me 
if I see a difference when you are in 
question. Don’t now please be angry 
and quarrel with me.” 

‘*It is impossible to be angry for long 
with an Irishman,” she replied, turning 
to me again with the old enchanting 
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smile on her face; ‘‘they beg in such 
an irresistible way. I will forgive you 
on one condition—” ‘‘ Anything!” I 
interrupted with fervor. ‘‘ Does your 
party often come this way?” ‘‘No, it 
is a favorite haunt of mine, but I don’t 
fancy the others have found it out.” 

‘‘Well, it is a favorite walk of mine 
and I don’t wish to be disturbed here,” 
she continued, ‘‘so please don’t mention 
to anyone that you met or spoke to me 
to-day. I don’t mind you,” she added 
with an air of queenly graciousness that 
at once reduced me to a condition of 
abject slavery; ‘‘in fact, if the bulls are 
here you might—” 

‘*T might escort you past them safe- 
ly,” I interrupted with my most be- 
seeching and yet respectful manner. 

‘*Just so. Good-bye, and thank you 
very much for your help to-day.” 

I longed to ask her who I had had 
the pleasure of meeting, but something 
in the dignity of her manner deterred 
me. I lifted my hat witha glance of 
respectful admiration and with a little 
bow on her side we parted 

IV. 

In his own quiet way the Cynic was 
what is commonly called ‘‘a very se- 
rious-minded man;” no one had ever 
heard a word of cant from his lips and 
his reserve showed in no other matter 
so intensely as in that of his faith. Yet 
his life was so consistent and instinctive 
an outcome of a very high ideal that 
none of us could be as much with him 
as we were and not beimpressed by 
it. We all knew that he had decided 
on taking holy orders and that no man 
ever contemplated sucha step in a more 
reverent spirit, but he never spoke of 
it except under pressure of necessity, 
and we saw no alteration from it in a 
nature that had always been manly and 
pure beyond even our acknowledged 
ideal of manliness and purity. His at- 
titude toward women was what might 
have been expected from such a man, 
simple and courteous to high and low 
alike, with a faith in the goodness and 
charm of the sex which instinctively 
called out all that there was of good 
and charming in the woman with whom 
he happened for the moment to be 
thrown. All women liked and feared 
him, except those to whom his fastidi- 
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ousness and gravity were an unwelcome 


reproach. He had rightly said that he 
could not understand fast or flippant 
women, and it was with genuinely un- 
selfish regret that I contemplated intro- 
ducing him to the Red Parasol. Her 
refinement and dignity and yet her al- 
most boyish frankness and fearlessness 
of bearing would, I felt sure, delight 
him. That the light of her face and 
presence had interested him in an un- 
usual degree I was equally sure, and I 
put it down to his characteristic re- 
serve that after the day he saw her 
from the window he never alluded to 
her again. The others openly lamented 
her supposed departure. 

I met my fair incognita twice crossing 
the same fields, and each time fell deeper 
than ever under her spell. Never was 
creature at once so attractive and an- 
noying. 

It was impossible to learn anything 
about her beyond the fact of her friend- 
ship and residence with the Downes 
family, and no entreaties of mine could 
prevail on her to allow me to make my 
acquaintance with her known to the 
others. Had her manner beena thought 
less perfectly ladylike and frank than it 
was I should have suspected her of the 
vulgarity of enjoying a clandestine flir- 
tation; it was to her credit that the 
more I saw of her the higher grew my 
opinion and my admiration of her. 
How high may be judged from the fact 
that the result of a third interview with 
her left them still unshaken. I had 
again begged her to release me from 
my pledge of secrecy. ‘‘I feel as if it 
cut me away from the others somehow, 
and especially from Walmesley,” I 
said earnestly; ‘‘do let me tell them 
that I know you and who you are!” 

‘* You are wonderfully faithful to this 
chief of yours and as you have been 
very polite and nice to me it shall be as 
you wish. I can’t say all I should like 
to say to you now; will you come here 
at nine o’clock this evening and I will 
tell you all you want to know and you 
shall say what you will about it to your 
friends?” I think I showed my aston- 
ishment at such a proposal, for she fixed 
her wonderful grave eyes upon me 

rather anxiously. ‘‘ I can hardly expect 
you to believe that I have very good 
reasons for asking you to do such an 
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unusual thing and not to think badly of 





me for it,” she said. ‘‘I could never 
think anything of you but what was 
beautiful and good,” I replied earnest- 
ly. She looked at me strangely, I could 
almost have thought remorsefully. 

‘*T wish now—” she began and then 
checked herself, ‘‘ Well, it can’t be 
helped,” she added with unusual reck- 
lessness of tone; ‘‘ good-bye till this 
evening.» 

V. 

It was a strange thing to ask of me, 
that I should meet her alone and at 
twilight. The more I thought of it the 
more perplexed I grew, and the farther 
off from any satisfactory conclusion. 
Yet I never doubted my beautiful Red 
Parasol fora moment. She must have 
some excellent reasons for her choice of 
time and meeting, only I failed to see 
what they could possibly be. 

We dined at half-past seven, and I 
did not get back till nearly eight to find 
the party half through the meal. 

‘* Hullo, Paddy, what have you been 
up to? Your beef’s cold by now,” 
shouted Beamish. 

‘‘T’m not hungry, give me anything 
that’s going. Why, where’s Walmesley?” 
I asked, noticing for the first time that 
he was not of the party. 

‘Gone off for the afternoon with a 
packet of sandwiches and some sherry 
in case he shouldn’t be in to dinner. I 
think you two should be suppressed 
altogether,” grumbled the Masher, as 
he helped himself to the last remains 
of the cream-jug. ‘‘You’re growing 
disgustingly unsociable lately with your 
solitary afternoons, and I don’t believe 
you do a bit more reading than we do, 
at least you don’t. I vote this is the 
last time you are allowed to go off by 
yourselves.” 

I was thankful that the exertion of 
opening a peculiarly aggressive bottle 
of soda water accounted for my 
heightened color, also that my incog- 
nita’s promise allowed me to answer 
cheerfully : 

‘* All right, old man, we won’t do it 
again; you shall have the benefit of my ° 
delightful society after to-night. I 
didn’t know though that old Di wasa 
fellow-sinner.” 

*“‘T think he got disgusted with the 
row the Masher and Hosmer kick up,” 
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remarked Beamish, with 
complacency. 

‘*T like that!” exclaimed the two 
accused onesindignantly. ‘*‘ Who shied 
biscuits at him all yesterday afternoon 
while he was reading?” 

‘* Well, you'll at least allow that they 
hit the mark,” said Beamish, placidly, 
as he pushed away his chair. ‘‘ What 
are you fellows going to do now ?” 

‘There is a nice light breeze anda 
prospect of a good, full moon; I vote we 
sail down the river,” suggested Der- 
ringer. 

‘‘!’m your man,” cried Hosmer, 
catching up his capand blazer from the 
sofa where they lay with tackle and 
papers, coats and books in beautiful 
confusion. ‘‘I’ve hardly had a mouth- 
ful of fresh air the whole blessed day; 
it isn’t half a bad idea. Will you two 
fellows come ?” 

‘¢ Tdon’t mindif [do,’’ assented Beam- 
ish. ‘‘ What are you going todo, Paddy ?” 

‘**T don’t think I’ll go, thanks; I’ve a 
little work to do, and if I go out at all 
it will only be for a quiet pipe.” 

I can embroider a story with the best 
of my countrymen, but prevarication 
does not come easily to me, and I felt 
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a sense of intense relief when the party 
at last set sail and left me to the inter- 
view which was to end the awkward 
necessity for such unfamiliar tactics. 

I strolled toward the oak tree with 
very mingled feelings, expectation and a 
growing, indefinable irritation predom- 


inating. I was thoroughly at odds with 
my present false position, yet a good 
deal attracted by the fair unknown, 
curious as to the explanation she 
promised and not unhopeful of future 
friendship with her. If she turned out 
to belong to the social set to which I 
had instinctively assigned her, my 
people would be sure to know something 
of hers, or at least there would be small 
difficulty in making them acquainted. 
I was so full of an imaginary scene in 
which my mother was depicted as 
warmly embracing the Red Parasol that 
I reached the place of meeting before I 
knew it, to find myself forestalled by 
Walmesley! Here wasa pretty situa- 
tion! Had I been a trifle less taken 
aback I might have realized a slightly 
forced note in his quiet ‘‘ Hullo, old 
man, going for a stroll?” 
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‘‘IT was going to have a smoke out 
here,” Istammered. Isuppose you are 
on your way back to the farm?” I added, 
glancing suspiciously at him. He had 
been leaning against the tree as I came 
up and something in his attitude gave 
me the impression that he had been 
there for some time, and his manner 
left me in no doubt that my presence 
was unwelcome. It had a kind of sup- 
pressed excitement about it very differ- 
ent from his habitual quietness and self- 
command. That each wished the other 
gone was evident. Walmesley was 
franker than I. 

‘* Look here, old man!” he said, flush- 
ing crimson and twisting the book he 
held nervously round and round in his 
hands; ‘‘I wish you’d go on a bit and 
leave me to myself; I'll explain why 
some other time.” 

All the smouldering irritation in me 
flamed out into unreasoning anger. A 
vague distrust came upon me; I gave 
it no clear shape in my mind, but it was 
strong enough to settle my determina- 
tion to see the matter out. 

‘*Thank you,” I replied, coldly and 
sarcastically, ‘‘but / have reasons too, 
for wishing to remain here, and shall 
be glad if you will be the one to leave.” 

I could see even in the gathering 
dusk that Walmesley’s face turned 
pale. 

‘* Look here!” he cried, coming a step 
nearer to me, ‘‘if I could explain this 
to you I would, but Iam not my own 
master. Leave me, there’s a good fel- 
low, and I swear that you shall know 
why Iask you. I ask it asa favor.” 

*‘It isa favor which unfortunately I 
can’t grant,” I replied as I quietly 
flicked the ashes off the endof my cigar. 

We seemed to have changed natures; 
Dion faced me, eager, intensely excited, 
changing color as quickly as a nervous 
girl; I, on the contrary, grew cooler 
and more composed with every moment’s 
growing suspicion and anger. 

‘*‘T am no more my own master in 
this affair than you are,” I continued 
meaningly. 

Walmesley flashed round upon me 
passionately. 

‘*You don’t mean that she—” he 
began— 

‘Has been playing the same game 
with you both. Exactly,” finished a 
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voice behind us, the voice of the Red 
Parasol, clear, low of tone and mock- 
ing. 

We turned quickly, my doubts and 
indignation justified. Walmesley, as I 
could see, shaken to the very depths of 
his sincere, reserved nature. 

Great Heavens! Did our eyes de- 
ceive us, or was the rising moon play- 
ing the fool with ourfancy? Before us, 
his hands in his pockets, stood the 
slender, well-built figure of a youth of 
about seventeen or eighteen years old. 
He wore a rough shooting suit and a 
light fore-and-aft cap, from under which 
looked the beautiful, defiant face of the 
Red Parasol. 

For a moment we looked intently at 
each other, then I 
broke the silence 
with a _ cynical 
laugh, and Wal- 
mesley, striding 
swiftly over the 
grass, caught the 
unknown almost 
roughly by the 
arm. 

‘*Whoand what 
are you?” he asked 
with fierce anxiety. 

‘John Leigh 
Dallas, at your 
service,” replied 
the other calmly. 

Dion held him 
fast for a second, 
then with an oath 
—the first and last 
I ever heard from 
his lips—flung him off and turned to me. 

The sight of his face cast my own 
share in the deception entirely into the 
shade; my feelings had been trivial and 
superficial indeed compared to _ his. 
He had fallen in love as only sucha 
man as he can with this supposed girl, 
and the disillusion was as cruel as it was 
complete. 

VI. 

‘*Perhaps you will kindly explain this 
extraordinary farce,” I said. It was all 
I could do to keep my hands off the 
originator of all this’ mischief. 

‘* Have you forgotten your conversa- 
tion about the Downes girls?” he asked 
pointedly. 

** Perhaps you did not know that it 
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was all overheard by little Cecil Downes. 
He said he forgot till it was all over 
that he was a cad to listen, but he only 
thought how it would rile his sisters! 
He had had a row with one of them 
and repeated your remarks with in- 
terest by way of wiping out old scores. 
I came the week after to spend my holi- 
days here and the girls were full of the 
way you had treated them, and their at- 
tempts at entertaining you. Iam aw- 
fully fond of my cousins, they are per- 
fect ladies, though they haven’t a 
London finish about them, and I made 
up my mind to pay you out for the way 
you snubbed them. I got hold of Mary 
—she’s the clever one—and between 
us we concocted this scheme which she 
said had a kind of 
poetical justice in 
it. She helped me 
and kept it all 
dark and dressed 
me up. The dress 
belonged to my 
sister who left it 
behind her when 
she was staying 
here in the spring; 
the parasol was 
hers too. It was 
awfully hard work 
getting you two 
alone, but you 
were the only 
ones I cared to get 
hold of, because 
you had said the 
nastiest things of 
the girls. I saw 
you by chance under the oak tree the 
other day and determined not to lose a 
chance. You”—turning to Walmesley— 
‘¢ Thad to lie in wait for in another direc- 
tion. I think I contrived to keep you 
apart pretty cleverly till to-night, when 
1 promised to bring you together and 
let you know how you had both been 
gulled. Andnow I have done it I want 
to say that I am sorry I ever began it. 
I don’t think it was a gentlemanly way 
of revenging myself on you, and I beg 
your pardon, both of you.” 

He held out his hand tome with such 
frank penitence in his beautiful face 
that at any other time I should have 
grasped it warmly and laughed over 
my discomfiture. But the thought of 
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Walmesley, unsuspicious and deceived 
at every turn, held me back. 

‘‘You have made it impossible for 
me to tell you what I think of your 
clever practical joke,” I retorted an- 
grily, ‘‘by showing us our own want of 
gentlemanly feeling, but it is a little 
too much te expect us to meet you on 
friendly terms.” 

The lad colored to the roots of his 
hair; for a moment he struggled with 
an evident sense of wounded pride and 
self-disgust and then turned to Walmes- 
ley. 

‘* From the very first,” he said, speak- 
ing with growing shyness and entreaty, 
‘*from the very first I was half afraid 
of you and how you might take this; I 
had never met anyone like you before, 
you know, but yet I was determined I 
wouldn’t give it up. I wish now,” he 


went on nervously, ‘‘that I had bitten 
my tongue off before I promised Mary 
I am confoundedly. 


I would do this. 
sorry.” 

The voice was the thrilling, appeal- 
ing voice of the Red Parasol. 

Walmesley made a movement as if to 
brush away the sound and stood with 
his back to young Dallas, silent and ap- 
parently untouched by the other’s emo- 
tion. Suddenly he wheeled round and 
stretched out his hand to him with one 
of his rare andirresistible smiles. ‘‘ We 
were both to blame,” he said, kindly. 
‘*T ought never to have passed such 
ungentle judgment on ladies I had 
never even seen, and you should not 
have taken it up so hotly and punished 
it with such a foolish trick. Suppose 
we agree to forgive each other all 
round, only,” he added with an effort, 
‘** don’t play such a trick as this again.” 

Dallas caught the outstretched hand 
and wrung it, then as if he dared trust 
himself no longer he rushed away across 
the field, forgetting that I had still to 
offer the grasp of peace. Walmesley 
turned to me. 

‘* Dear old man,” he said, putting his 
arm through mine and moving toward 
the farm, ‘‘I was wrong from the first; 
we haven't either of us behaved quite 
fairly to the other fellows. Do you 
mind my telling them the whole af- 
fair?” ‘*Do whatever you think best,” 
I answered warmly, ‘‘and forgive my 
being a brute just now.” 
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Walmesley’s only answer was a vig- 
orous tug at my arm that spoke a word 
of friendship. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Five years later I was sitting in a 
bedroom in the Grand Hotel, Charing 
Cross, when a waiter brought me a little 
note from Walmesley, whom I had not 
seen since we both left college, asking 
me to dine with him on the following 
evening in his curate quarters in the 
East End of London. 

‘‘Beamish told me you were in town for a few 
days,” he wrote; ‘‘ Hosmer is up, too, and I hear 
is as popular with his regiment and society at 
large as he always was with us. They have both 
promised to come to me and so has the dear old 
Masher, who is going to desert his beloved law 
books to be of the party; so don’t disappoint me, 
old man, for I have set my heart on getting ‘the 
show set ’ together to meet my wife and to talk 
over old times.” 

I dashed off a hasty acceptance and 
meeting Hosmer next day, arianged to 
go down to Walmesley’s rooms with 
him. 

‘*It will be awfully jolly seeing the 
dear old boy and all you fellows again,” 
said he as we drove to our destination, 
but I rather shirk Mrs. Walmesley. 
What sort of a woman is she?” 

‘‘Haven’t a notion. I never saw her 
and don’t even know who she was. I 
can’t imagine the Cynic marrying any 
one but a nice woman, though.” 

‘* Well, here we are, and we shall soon 
see what she is,” rejoined Hosmer as 
the hansom drove up to the door of a 
better sort of house in a grimy little 
street. ‘‘ Heavens! what a place to live 
in! Just like Di to give up everything 
and bury himself for conscience sake.” 

‘* It’s nice enough inside,” I remarked 
sotto voce, as a tidy little maid showed 
us upstairs into the drawing-room, 
where all further comment on Hosmer’s 
part was checked by Walmesley, very 
little changed from the Cynic of college 
days, who greeted us with warm de- 
light. ‘‘ Eleanor is a bit late, I’m 
afraid,” he said, ‘‘a sick woman kept 
her, but she won’t belong.” He went 
to the top of the stairs and called to 
her, only just her name, but with the 
tone of a lover, and then came back 
with a smile on his face that gave me 
quite a pang of envy, it spoke of such 
perfect contentment, and announced 
that she was coming. 
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There was a soft rustle on the stairs. 

‘‘Are you in the drawing-room ?” 
asked a voice, full, soft, delicious. But 
where had I heard it before? I looked 
at Hosmer and read the same recognition 
in his face. The other two were evi- 
dently at home and showed no surprise, 
nothing but pleasurable expectation of 
Mrs. Walmesley’s appearance. We all 
looked toward the door as it opened 
and saw a tall, slight figure in a 
long, white gown, high to the throat, 
with the perfect oval face, the wonder- 
ful great eyes and the enchanting smile 
of the Red Parasol. 

‘*The Red Parasol!” 

In my intense surprise and bewilder- 
ment I must have said the words aloud, 
for she came toward me, and extending 
her pretty hand said, with the friendliest 
smile: 

‘*No! but the Red Parasol’s sister.” 

‘‘It must have been your gown he 
wore and your parasol,” I answered as 
I held the proffered hand in a warm 
grasp. ‘‘So it was,” she laughed, 
‘‘and you can’t think how interested I 
was when Jack confessed his wicked 
trick to us all at home. I never saw 


my father so angry about anything, 


though,” she continued more gravely, 
‘the thought it so ungentlemanly of Jack 
and he never rested till he got Dion 
down to stay with us and apologized to 
him. Jack is absolutely devoted to Di 
and really thinks he has thrown himself 
away on me.” She glanced mischievously 
at her husband, who laughed and 
shook his head. ‘‘Jack has better 
taste,” he said, ‘‘than to think such 
treason against his twin. He always 
says I must have met Eleanor in my 
dreams and that his likeness to her was 
what attracted me in him.” 
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‘‘Youare most extraordinarily alike,” 
I said, turning to Mrs. Walmesley. 
‘* Dear, dear, how smitten I was with 
your brother in his borrowed plumes! 
How is he ?” 

‘‘In the best of health and spirits, 
and having a very good time with his 
regiment in India.” 

**Does he still devote himself to the 
Miss Downeses? ” asked Hosmer, shyly. 

‘* Just as much as ever,” she answered 
merrily; ‘‘he and Mary keep upa fierce 
correspondence.” 

‘*Mary was ‘the clever one,’ if I 
remember rightly, to whom we owed 
our discomfiture,” I remarked with be- 
coming gravity. ‘‘ But Walmesley 
owes her a deep debt of gratitude.” 

I believe Mrs. Walmesley thought I 
was a charming person before the even- 
ing was over, andif Di had had a grain 
of jealousy in his disposition my con- 
duct ought to have roused it. However 
on the principle that ‘‘ honesty is the 
best policy” I was candid. 

‘¢T hope you don’t mind, old man,” I 
remarked to him as he helped me into 
my great coat in the passage, ‘‘ but I’m 
deeply in love with your wife.” 

‘* My dear Paddy, I’m more than flat- 
tered, I’m delighted; it’s just what I 
hoped you would be.” 

‘“‘Are there any more of them?” I 
asked with eager anxiety. 

‘¢ Any more of them!” repeated Di, 
utterly mystified. 

‘¢ Yes, any more sisters left ?” 

“Only five laughed the Cynic; 
‘why do you ask ?” 

“« Because D ll die a bachelor, orffharry 
one of them.’ 

And I may remark in contdeadl that 
I have met another Miss Dallas, and 
that I don’t think I shall die a bachelor! 
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HE tourist tide 
that flows stead- 
ily through the 


Rhine Provinces 
and South Germany 
little affects the byways 
of Franconia. Eastward 
and southward the 
course of travel takes 
its way, and few of 
those who hasten to 
Bayreuth, to Nurem- 
burg, to Munich, or else- 
where, find opportunity 
to visit those quaint 
little towns which stand 
aside from the well- 
known routes and do 
not loudly challenge the 
world’s attention. Of 
such is Rothenburg-on- 
the-Tauber, known to 
artists and antiquarians 
as a most picturesque 
and profoundly inter- 
esting old town, but 
rarely mentioned in the 
notes of travelers. 

Rothenburg is but a 
small town, containing 
ancient walls some eight 
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within its 


thousand, inhabitants, whose industry 
assist 
The 


is plied in such trades as 
the agriculture of the district. 
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town occupies the summit of one of the 
spurs on the western slopes of the 
Steiger-Wald, overlooking the valley of 
the Tauber,the steep descent to which 
is covered by orchards, vineyards, 
gardens and grassy slopes. The ter- 
minus of the short railway from Steinach 
is a short distance outside the eastern 
gate, the Réden-Thor, but, so soon as 
you cross the moat, railways and all the 
familiar things of modern life are left 
two centuries distant. Old gray walls, 
tower-supported at frequent intervals, 
form an outward defense, and a second 
line of fortifications incloses the inner 
and older part of the town. Of these 
inner gateways the Réderbogen and the 
Weisser-Thurm are picturesque exam- 
ples. Into the last mentioned a fine old 
house has been built, and the beauty of 
the carved stone erker, or oriel window, 
at once arrests attention. Within the 
gates old houses with high-pitched 
gables, decorated fronts, and quaint 
dormer windows, cluster thickly; gro- 
tesque old fountains spout a plentiful 
supply of water into deep stone basins, 
as they have continued to do for cen- 
turies; oil-lighted lanterns swing on 
chains across the cobble-paved streets, 
and each turn presents a delightful 
medizeval picture wonderfully preserved. 

Through the chances and changes of 
centuries, in spite of warlike assaults 




















and popular commotions, and the in- 
sidious dangers of less troublous times, 
the character of the town has been re- 
tained, the inhabitants adapting modern 
requirements to existing structures. 
The spirit of demolition has been sup- 
pressed by general consent, and so the 
Rothenburg of to-day presents very 
much the appearance it did in the 
seventeenth century, and much that 
then was ancient still remains, remind- 
ing of a long and 
interesting _his- 
tory stretching 
back to the tenth 
century, and of a 
vigorous _exist- 
ence of five hun- 
dred years as a 
free city of the 
empire. 

When a house 
is ‘* renoué’’—for 
houses however 
well built will re- 
quire repair in 
the course of a 
century or so— 
the old lines are 
followed in the 
restoration of the 
decorations that 
add beauty to 
their broad high 
fronts. So also 
with the older 
church fabrics. 
The doctrines of 
the Reformation 
were accepted by 
the inhabitants 
generally in 1543, 
but reforming 
zeal doesnot seem 
to have directed 
its energy to the 
destruction of the 
artistic work of previous generations, 
and carved altars, crucifixes, calvary 
stations, statues of saints and the 
Madonna remain in St. Jakobs-kirche 
with a Lutheran ritual as when Mass 
was celebrated there. The sacristan 
still shows a crystal on the altar that 
incloses a drop of the Holy Blood. 

Towers of all heights and forms de- 
fend the walls and inner line of fortifi- 
cations—heavy, four-square and solid, or 
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round, alert, and graceful, with high 
conical red roofs. Over the wide door- 
ways of many of the houses heraldic 
bearings tell of the grandeur of the 
families for whom they were built, and 
marble tablets record the names of 
historical personages who found shelter 
in mansions which are as fit for the 
entertainment of Kaiser William of 
to-day as they were for Kaiser Maxi- 
milian in the fifteenth century. Around 
old courtyards 
still run wooden 
galleries looking 
down on cool se- 
cluded gardens, 
and the substan- 
tial character of 
the houses testi- 
fies to a _ long 
pedigree of civic 
importance which 
no longer attaches 
to the town. 
Legends have 
thickly incrusted 
the small histor- 
cal facts in con- 
nection with many 
of the old civic 
homes. For in- 
stance, where the 
sign of the ‘‘Gast- 
haus sum Golden- 
en Greifen” glit- 
ters in high relief, 
the burgomaster 
Toppler dwelt at 
the end of the 
fourteenth cen- 
tury and carried 
on those practices 
afterward held to 
be _ treasonable, 
for which he suf- 
ered death in the 
dungeons of the 
Rathhaus. Tradition says that from 
the underground chambers where 
Toppler secretly administered his courts 
of justice his wife had a subterranean 
passage excavated to the Rathhaus, but 
the attempt at rescue was too late. 
Conspicuous among the many towersis 
the Rathhaus, a fine renaissance building 
replacing an older gothic struéture of 
which little remains. In the court-yard 
is a beautiful time-worn doorway much 


to be admired 
for design and 
vigor of carv- 
ing, though the 
upper part has 
suffered from 
disintegration. 
Westward 
from the Rath- 
haus was the 
Herrengasse, a 
broad, tree- 
planted __ thor- 
oughfare of 
whichthetowns- 
men are justly 
proud. On either 
side are fine ex- 
amples of re- 
naissance work 
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WEISSTHURM, ROTHENBURG. is the Fountain 
of St. George, 


one of the many fountains ornamenting 
the town and providing an excellent 
supply of water. This fountain is a worthy 
memorial of the good deeds of Hans 
Viltes, the master builder, in 1446. 
From the centre of a stone, basin deco- 
rated with masks and ornaments in high 
relief, rises a pillar, richly carved and 
colored, and on the summit, the Saint 
spears the dragon. 

Another fountain in the Herrengasse 
has a column surmounted 
by a male figure, with 
crown and sceptre and 
fish-tail legs oddly curled 
under each arm. A sim- 
ilar figure, less crown and 
sceptre, ornaments a foun- 
tain near the old gothic 
church of St. Wolfgang, 
and what the symbol means 
antiquarians may explain. 

At the western end of the 
Herrengasse stands the 
high Burg-Thor, and out- 
side the gate delightful 
pleasure gardens occupy 
the site where once the 
castle stood. Prominent 
in the view of the town 
presented stands the fine 
Klingen-Thor, and below 
lies the wooded Tauber 
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valley where the river murmurs over 
the weir and turns the mill wheel. 

In the public garden stands such a 
simple memorial as is found in many 
German towns to perpetuate the memory 
of those citizens who fell in the Franco- 
German war; an obelisk inscribed with 
names and hung with garlands renewed 
as the anniversary of Sedan Day comes 
round. In Rothenburg, as elsewhere, 
this day is observed with such pomp and 
ceremony as are available. There is 
firing of guns, ringing of bells, playing 
of brass bands, a great display of impe- 
rial colors and lusty singing of patriotic 
songs in the Rathhaus square. The 
burgomaster and his colleagues in civic 
government, clad in solemn black, head 
a procession in which every functionary 
with a uniform has a place, the survivors 
of those Rothenburgers who took part 
in the war, escorting the town banners 
furled and draped with crape. With 
band playing a slow march, and drums 
muffled, they proceed down the broad 
Herrengasse out at the Burg gate and 
group around the monument. Songs 
are sung, and two townsmen to whom 
the duty has been delegated, deliver 
speeches befitting the occasion. Then 
fresh green laurel wreaths replace the 
last year’s withered boughs, the band 
strikes up a lively strain, the banners 
with their bright emblazonings are un- 
furled and a special service is attended 
at St. Jakobs-Kirche. A simple ceremony 
and not without dignity in 
the manner in which it is 
conducted. 

Rothenburg’s great fes- 
tival falls at Whitsuntide, 
when is. celebrated, in 
characteristic fashion, a 
supposed incident in the 
thirty years war, the big 
drink of Burgomaster 
Nusch. A local bard some 
years since wrought the 
incident into a grand spec- 
tacular drama which took - 
hold of the popular im- 
agination. Nearly half the 
inhabitants were actors in 
the play, the principal per- 
formers in seventeenth cen- 
tury costume; the walls, 
the streets, and the Rath- 
haus were stage and 




















scenery, and the great success of 
the first representation led to an 
annual repetition. The town is at- 
tacked, defended and carried by assault. 
The imperial forces occupy the fortifica- 
tions, and the burgomaster and coun- 
cillors assembled in the Rathhaus await, 
in dignified submission, the appearance 
of Count Tilly. He, entering ina rage, 
requires the lives of four of the civic 
leaders, and despite all entreaties from 
the women, the executioner is sent for. 
In the awful pause 
that follows, the 
heroine of the day 
suggests that the 
conqueror might 
be “open to a 
modest quencher.” 
Let hospitality be 
observed though 
heads should fall. 
Forthwith, the wel- 
come cup is filled, 
not as would be 
presumed with 
Tauber wine, 
which, wholesome 
and refreshing as 
it is, would scarcely 
be considered a 
drink for heroes. 
The dread Tilly 
tastes, approves 
and passes round 
tohis staff, but as 
the huge vessel 
holds some _ six 
quarts or so, it 
does not return 
empty. Then the 
saturnine soul .of 
Tilly suggests that 
probably the capa- 
city of the citizens 
lies more in drinking than fighting, and 
he offers to forego the life forfeit if any 
one of the townsmen will drain the flagon 
atadraught. This is scouted as an ill- 
timed jest until old Burgomaster Nusch, 
who has had some practice that way in 
his earlier years, as the burgomaster of 
afree city should, accepts the offer, 
loosens his belt, squares his shoulders, 
and slowly drinks, drinks, drinks to the 
accompanying roll of the drums, until 
the pot is bottom upward, and the 
bystanders break into shouts of astonish- 
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ment and admiration. So the lives of the 
members of the corporation are spared. 
They have drunk themselves out of 
their difficulty as other communities 
have since, and banquets and processions 
close the festival. There is no reason 
to suppose that Tilly ever was at 
Rothenburg; but no matter, it is a 
picturesque pageant, and Rothenburg, 
without doubt, has been the theatre of 
many a stormy scene during the long 
wars of the seventeenth century. Quiet 
enough is the old 
town now. 

During long 
summer days there 
is no lack of in- 
terest and material 
for artistic study, 
but in the evening, 
if you want any 
stimulating excite- 
ment, you must 
seek it in Kegel- 
bahn, or in the 
mysteries of 
Slauch, You must 
fall in with the 
simple habits of 
the place, rise 
early, be prepared 
with an appetite 
for the homely 
midday /able a’- 
héte, well served 
with its not un- 
palatable combina- 
tions of sweet and 
sour, and cultivate 
loquacity over the 
proper quantity of 
Bavarian beer. 
With this beverage 
the town is well 
supplied from a 
score of breweries within its limited 
area. The drink is light and whole- 
some, and there is less drunkenness 
than may be met with in many an 
English or American town of half its 
size. 

In many a beer house the national 
drink flows freely in liberal sezde/, cool 
and foaming, but, as a good example of 
the Bavarian Jdzer-halle, Dickhauts de- 
serves mention. The sun blazes on the 
high pyramidal front and steep gable, 
and the broad doors, standing open, dis- 
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close a cool, delightful retreat beneath a 
waving foliage. Entering, we find a 
large room covering nearly the whole of 
the ground floor, a stone pillar in the 
centre supporting heavy cross-beams. 
Light comes in through low, bull’s-eye 
windows, forms and tables stand around, 
and an old carved oak stair-case gives 
access to the floors above. Young birch 
trees, cut to the height of the room, 
have a pretty decorative effect. On the 
walls are paintings, mottoes and dog- 
gerel rhymes of a convivial character, ex- 
horting an imitation of the oid Germans 
who invariably took another glass. 

A courteous, kindly people are the 
inhabitants of Rothenburg, a trifle cere- 
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monious, perhaps. Your hat will be- 
come limp with lifting in a morning’s 
walk. The visitor will find the townsfolk 
ever ready to respond to conversational 
overtures and to gratify curiosity that ex- 
tends to quaint interiors and out-of-the- 
On the other hand, he may 
set up his easel in the street by the side 
of one of the fountains, where unmolested 


k’ pigeons strut and drink, and be as free 
-“from interruption as the stork in her nest 


on Mark’s Tower by the Réderbogen. 
Should his taste be in woodland and 
riverside subjects, he may indulge it by 
descending into the valleys and, return- 
ing at midday, may chance to hear a 
chorale from a brass band or the Rath- 
haus, and may admire the sweet, sad 
strains as they float to his ear filtered 
through some hundred fathoms of still, 
sunny air. From the slope of the Essig- 
krug he may have a fine view of the 
town. The red roofs seem to be ripen- 
ing in the sun like the fruit in the or- 
chards under the walls, and a glorious 
sight it is when the sun sends his last 
waves of light across the valley and they 
break in many-colored surf among the 
towers and gables of old Rothenburg. 

It is but a short journey into Swabian 
land and the quaint little town of Schw4- 
bisch Hall, on the little river Kocher. 
Here the taste for the picturesque will 
be amply gratified. Buildings crowd to 
the water’s edge in most admired dis- 
order; the straggling Gelbingenstrasse, 
with its clock-tower and irregular line 
of house fronts, the fine, open Market 
Platz, the old gothic church of St. Mi- 
chael, approached by a high and wide 
semicircle of stone steps, all present 
features of the greatest artistic and an- 
tiquarian interest. At the foot of the 
church steps is a carved stone fountain, 
dating from the early years of the six- 
teenth century. 

Three subjects occupy the length of 
a low, broad stone wall at the back of 
the basin of water. In the centre the 
Archangel Michael spears the dragon, 
and on either side Samson and St.George 
slay their special monsters, from whose 
mouths the water flows. On the top of 
the wall stands the stone pillory, on 
which the manacles still hang. 

A pleasant riverside walk leads to the 
Schloss Comburg, once a Benedictine 
abbey, now a home for old soldiers. 
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Perched on the summit of a grassy hill, 
completely walled in, and with dwarf 
trees growing round the slopes, it has 
all the quaint formality of a background 
in a medieval picture, and yields itself 
with special fitness to the peaceful con- 
templations and the reminiscences of 
the past struggles of its military vet- 
erans. Indeed, it needs but a slight 
effort of the imagination to conceive 
that it must have been originally in- 
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tended rather for a fortress to 
withstand assaults from without, 
than a monastery to restrain 
only the peaceful Benedictine 
who lived within. Certainly, 
no bastioned home or walled 
city could afford a better text 
on which to hang the relation 
of doughty deeds of yore. 

As diligently slow the dum- 
mel-sug pursues its way by the 
banks of the Maine after leaving 
Wurzburg, glimpses of small 
towns here and there induce a 
desire for closer acquaintance. 
Nor will the traveler, should 
he find opportunity for these 
riverside rambles, be  disap- 

The churches at Ochsenfurt 
and the remains of the old fortifica- 
tions are very interesting. The seven- 
teenth century Rathhaus has a quaint 
little turret and a fantastical clock-work 
arrangement. In front of the Rath- 
haus is an immense crucifix and figure 
of the Virgin, and throughout the town 
are many evidences that the older form 
of religion prevails. Here on Sundays 
and holidays some of the ladies adopt 
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the old Bavarian costume, 
with stiff farthingale and 
crude bright colors. 

From Ochsenfurt a short 
walk through flowery mead- 
ows leads to the tiny wallec 
town of Frickerhausen, on the 
verge of the swiftly-flowing 
river. 

Marktbreit, a busy little 
town a few miles to the east, 
has a fine old Rathhaus built 
over astreamlet. The magis- 
terial room is finely paneled 
with various colored woods. 

Many another name recalls 
pleasant pictures of homely 
life in unfrequented districts 
in Franconia, and vivid is the 
recollection of these little 
towns. On the Maine is Sulz- 
feld, with its crumbling gray 
walls and half-ruined towers 
basking in the hot August 
sunshine. Long files of white 
geese practice their peculiar 
step between the water-gate 
and the river, otherwise the 
town is well nigh deserted, 
the inhabitants being away 
in the fields gathering the 
harvest, which, as evening 
falls, is brought home in 
heavily-laden ox-drawn wains 
amid much bustle and beer. 


MORNING ON 


@% O! in the east the opal light of day 
4 Spreads softly, silently, and almost awfully, 
O’er all, its spiritual glory. Pearly gray— 
In palest radiance painting the dim sky. 
Broadening to daylight does it grow and now 
Sweet bird-notes, twittered quaintly, break the 
Swelling anon to greetings loud that grow [calm, 
To choral music—Nature’s matin psalm. 


Now the lush meads with diamonddew-drops flash; 
And hark the gurgling brook! that all night long, 
With voice untiring, and melodious plash, 
Has sung to the tired landscape its soft song! 
Ever the same its gladsome chant is swelling, 
Gliding with joyaunce, flecked withlightorshade; 
Dimpling in glee, its crystal springs out-welling 
Mid greening meadows or the bosky glade. 
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A TROUT STREAM. 


Lightly we wave our wand of magic spell— 

The dainty fly falls lightly on the stream, 
Strange necromancy this, that can compel 

That sudden splash and living jewels’ gleam ! 
Now curves the wand !—the quarry fiercely fights 

For freedom! As he leaps the morning sun 
Illumines his bright sides with silvern lights: 

But soon his proud heart breaks—his race is run. 


And like a high-born warrior he les 
Clothed in an armor of the rainbow’s hues, 
A monarch of the stream! he gasping dies— 
A hero-spirit death alone subdues! 
Anear the hermit thrush bewails his fate, 
With melancholy sweetness in her voice, 
While we the victor joyously elate 
In the lark’s skyward hymn of praise rejoice. 
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LL aboard!” 

The sound of hurried feet, a 
vibration in the ship from heel 
to toe, the splash of a rope fall- 

ing short into the water, and we were 
off for the land we had so often dreamed 
of. During the long, slothful winter 
our fancies had conjured up bright vis- 
ions of the lusty salmon fighting his 
spirited battle for freedom and life in 
the cold rivers of the sea-beat land. 

Let me here explain that ‘‘we” con- 
sisted of only Will and myself. Down 
Halifax harbor we steamed, past the 
forts, where the guns looked grimly 
down upon us; past the various small 
craft and pleasure boats, from some of 
which fair hands waved kerchiefs and 
sweet voices bade ‘‘ Bon Voyage,” as 
we sped on our way; on to Chebucto 
Head, and the broad Atlantic. 

Soon our gallant ship began to pitch 
and roll, and we, contrary to the cap- 
tain’s stoutly expressed ‘‘ No one is 
ever sick on the Harlaw,” concluded 
that we should be more comfortable 
below. We did not venture again on 
deck until sunrise next morning, when 
a lovely day greeted us! And how pleas- 
ant it was to loll about the deck bask- 
ing in the sunshine, breathing the 
fresh, invigorating air, with never a 
thought of business interrupting the 
moment’s enjoyment. 

That day we passed through the love- 
ly Bras d’Or lakes—the delight of the 
tourist, the heaven of the artist—and at 
dark reached Sydney, the chief town of 
Cape Breton Island. Leaving Sydney 
we headed straight north to the ex- 
treme point of the island, which is 
most appropriately named Cape North, 
and having left this in our wake we 
turned a point east and made for St. 
Paul’s Island, which is considered about 
half way between shore and shore. 

On the third morning after leaving 
Halifax we reached Channel, the first 
point on the Newfoundland coast at 
which the Har/aw touches. Then pass- 


ing along the shore and doubling Cape 
Ray we reached Cod Roy. From 
the landing to the river of the same 
name, and in which there is excellent 
fishing, the distance is about seven 
miles. But we did not wish to stop 
here now. 

The Humber river was our goal. Soon 
we went, past Bay St. George to Bay of 
Islands, into which the Humber flows,and 
we began already to feel the rod in our 
hands, and to see the salmon leap from 
the stream in mad endeavor to free 
himself from the hook. We had tele- 
graphed to a man named Nicholls—who 
with his family are the only people on 
the river—to meet us at the Bay of 
Islands, and he was waiting our arrival. 
But, to our intense disappointment, he 
told us that we were too early for the 
fish. ‘‘ A fortnight too early, sir; the 
first of July is about the time for fish 
up the river. What you had better do 
is to go up the river and wait about 
until the fish arrive.” We did not relish 
the idea of wasting a solid fortnight in 
this manner, so after a few moments’ 
debate, we decided to return to the Cod 
Roy, have a week’s fishing there, and 
then go up the Humber. We therefore 
remained with the Har/aw as far as 
Boune Bay, where we landed, to await 
the return of our ship which went a 
little farther north. 

The coast along here is magnificent. 
Large fiords make inland, the bluff on 
either hand rising boldly from the 
water’s edge. In places we would see 
the hills rising inland, their summits 
capped with snow, and glistening in the 
sunlight like furbished silver. 

It was Sunday morning when we 
again boarded our ship, and a most 
charming day. The water like a mirror, 
save when now and then a cat’s-paw 
ruffled its surface, the air soft and sweet 
as the balmiest day in spring. ' ~ 

At five o’clock next morning we ar- 
rived at Cod Roy, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to get ourselves and baggage 
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transferred to the shore. I say trans- 
ferred, for there are no wharves there, 
and passengers and baggage are all 
taken from the steamer in the good old- 
fashioned manner of being rowed ashore 
in boats. Cod Roy is a mere hamlet. 
We stayed no longer than was neces- 
sary, and having procured a Jehu and 
team drove to Cod Roy river. Here 
we stopped at a house kept by Miss 
Siers, who it seems is accustomed to see 
fishermen, for we had no sooner told 
our errand than she volunteered to pro- 
cure men for us, and after a short ab- 
sence our hostess returned, bringing 
with her two men named respectively 
Mike and Denis, who signified their 
willingness to ‘‘ gang along wi’ us” up 
the Cod Roy. 

That evening we reached a pool called 
the ‘‘ Overfall,” where we decided to 
camp for the night. It is only a second- 
class pool, but I was sure there were 
salmoninit. It was too late, however, 
to cast a fly that night, so we pitched 
our tents and had supper. After dis- 
posing of this we sat about the fire 
smoking and talking, and as we talked 
our fire burned low, bats and moths 
fluttered about our heads, the stars 


came out one by one, and their images, 


caught in the ripples of the stream, 
went dancing along the water. The 
hoot of an owl came like a ghost from 
the darksome woods and was lost in the 
murmur of the river, and then we 
turned in todream sweet dreams. But 
such were not to be mine that night, 
for I tossed and turned on my rubber 
bed until the ‘‘wee sma’ hours.” It 
was my first night out that year, and I 
could not keep myself warm. I had 
about the traditional ‘‘forty winks,” 
when I was roused by the stir of the 
men making up the fire for breakfast, 
and soon we were ready for the fray. 

It was glorious to feel the old Castle- 
Connell in one’s hand again, and see the 
silver doctor glancing through the 
stream. Ah, the glories of the sport. of 
a salmon-fisher! What can equal it? 
See him, as with rod held back over his 
shoulder, the tip doubled forward, his 
ear filled with sweet music of the whiz- 
zing reel, his eye lighted with the joys 
of anticipated victory, he plays the first 
salmon of the season! I had scarce 
made half a dozen casts when I had a 
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rise from what seemed to be a good- 
sized fish. After waiting a moment I 
cast again, and at it he came with a 
rush. A bar of silver leaped from the 
stream, was caught for a moment in 
the bright beams of the morning sun, 
and then sank again. I had him hard 
and fast. ‘*‘ By Jove! what a whale he 
must be!” I thought. Yard after yard 
of line went flying out. There was no 
stopping him. He again leaped from 
the pool. Ah! what is that? Fouled 
in the tail, as I’m a sinner! And not 
such a large fish after all. It often 
happens in fly-fishing that a fish will be 
fouled in some part of the body like 
this. He will jump ata fly, and from 
some cause—such as being too eager 

will overshoot the mark, and the hinder 
part of his body will foul the fly as he 
is going down. When a fish is hooked 
in this manner the fisherman must 
steady himself for a tiresome struggle, 
for he will not land the prize until after 
many arun is over. He has not the con- 
trol over his fish as when it is hooked 
in the mouth. I have seen a salmon 
hooked foul fight for hours, and, had 
the same fish been hooked in the mouth, 
it would have been landed in twenty 
minutes. As it was I had a two hours’ 
fight with this fish. He dashed about 
the pool, taking out yard after yard of 
line as though it were a mere trifle. 
Time after time would I wind in fifty 
or sixty yards, when, with a mighty 
rush, he would be off again, and it 
would all go spinning out. How tired 
my arms got! At one-time I could 
scarcely hold my rod up, and I almost 
wished that the fish would break away 
that I might get a rest, and then I set 
my teeth and determined that I would 
kill that fish if I had to play him for a 
week. I had wound in my line pretty 
well once and was thinking that Denis 
might risk a trial of gaffing, when, just 
as the fish was coming within distance, 
a new freak seized him and he dashed off 
at an awful rate straight down stream. 
My line was whizzing out like lightning, 
and ina few moments would be gone. 
So I decided we must follow him. ‘‘Up, 
Killock Denis,” I cried, ‘‘ and after him!” 
and soon we were dashing down stream 
in pursuit with about five yards of line 
on the reel. Presently he slowed up 
and I reeled in, hoping to get him this 
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time. Vain hope! for he was off down 
stream again on another cruise. And 
so we fought on for two mortal hours, 
and when at length I did capture him, 
he had taken us a full mile from where 
he rose. That fish weighed only ten 
pounds, but I had got fight enough out 
of him for a fish three or four times his 
weight. My companion, Will, landed 
two good fish and lost another while I 
was down stream. 

We now struck camp and proceeded 
up the river, wishing to have the after- 
noon’s fishing in the real pool, ‘“Salmon- 
Hole,” —a most suggestive name, 
truly, calling up many memories. 

The river here is shallow, and not 
much more than a hundred yards in 
width. It lies about midway between 
two parallel ranges of hills, apart from 
each other a distance varying from one 
to three miles. The crests of some of 
these hills are covered with snow the 
greater part of the year. It was a pretty 
piece of country, the river valley full of 
ferns and a luxuriant -growth of wild 
grasses, with here and there a few of 
the earlier wild flowers peeping out. 

As we came up to the pool—Salmon 
Hole—we disturbed a large eagle. He 
was sitting on an old tree, but when he 
saw us he took wing and began mount- 
ing the air in those strong sweeping 
circles that always suggest to me grand 
power and a desire for space. I havea 
strong liking for these birds, they seem 
capable of such large ideas. What is 
height, depth, distance to them? A 
day’s tramp for us is but a matter of a 
few moments to them. If there is any 
bird or beast that can grasp the idea of 
infinity, I think it must be the eagle. 

Wishing to change the fly on my cast 
before beginning operations here, I put 
my hand to my pocket to take out my 
fly-book, when horror! I found that my 
pocket wasempty. Now, losing a fly- 
book at this time in the trip was a seri- 
ous matter. It meant a good many fish, 
for there was no way of replacing the 
snares as we had no feathers. 

“Will,” I said to my companion, 
‘‘you haven’t seen my fly-book any- 
where, have you?” 

‘*What! No!” he answered. 
haven’t lost it?” 

‘*T’m afraid I have,” I replied. 

While trying to think what could have 
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happened to it, and wondering would it 
be worth while to walk back a short 
distance to see if I had dropped it, Will 
broke in and said: 

“You didn’t leave 
away back there?” 

And then I recollected that I had sat 
down upon a rock, about a mile and a 
half down stream, and taken out my 
book to select a new casting line. And 
there I must have left it. It was a broil- 
ing hot day, and I was tired, so it was 
with no enviable feelings that I trudged 
back to look for that book. After half 
an hour’s tramp I found the rock upon 
which I had been sitting, and, sure 
enough, there was my open fly-book. 

I was too exhausted to swing my 
heavy rod when I got back to Salmon 
Hole, so I made a little nest for my- 
self among the willow saplings and 
Balm of Gilead trees, and, sinking down, 
watched Will thrashing the pool. For 
a while the hope of seeing him kill a 
fish kept me watchful, but gradually 
my weariness, the sweet odors of balm 
trees, the gentle breeze, the soft mur- 
mur of the waters, were too much for 
me, and I fell asleep, to dream of snar- 
ing a monster salmon with the strap off 
of my fly-book. I was about to tell 
Denis to stand ready to gaff the fish, 
when I was awakened by Will shaking 
me, and asking if we had better not 
camp for the night on this pool instead 
of going on to the next. We decided 
to do the former, as it had for some time 
been threatening rain and, anyway, we 
might as well have the evening’s fish- 
ing in Salmon Hole. We took four 
fish out of this pool, the largest weigh- 
ing twenty pounds. 

Just before sunset the ominous-look- 
ing clouds on the horizon dispersed, 
and the sun shone brightly for a few 
minutes. We heard an owl hoot and 
remembered the old adage: 


it on that rock 


“And owls that mark the setting sun, declare 
A starlight evening and a morning fair.” 


This night I slept very well, except 
that I was troubled for a while by one 
or two flies that worked their way 
through my mosquito netting and be- 


gan operations on me. Will was better 
fitted out in this respect, having a 
framework covered with muslin which 
he stretched about his bed, and through 
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this no fly could penetrate. In the morn- 
ing we would often find them perched 
by hundreds upon the netting. 

The flies on the Cod Roy are of four 
distinct varieties. The largest is the 
deer-fly, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
copper-headed fly. This fellow worries 
the deer a great deal and is very vicious, 
drawing blood like a leech. He is gray 
in color, and is a half-brother, I think, 
to our horse-fly. Then there are two 
grades of mosquitoes, the large and 
small, the former nearly an inch long 
and much more formidable looking 
than he really is; the latter is much the 
same as our own mosquito and _ bites 
like a fiend, The third and fourth va- 
rieties are our own black-fly and the 
small sand-fly—the ‘‘biteum no seeum”’ 
of the Indian. These are never ‘‘sloth- 
ful in business” when opportunity is af- 
forded them. 

Our faith in the saying of the owl 
Was not vain, for next morning broke 
gray and still, with a slight mist which 
soon lifted and disappeared under the 
influence of the sun. 

We had the morning’s fishing here 
and each succeeded in capturing another 
fish, and then we journeyed on up the 
river to the ‘‘ Forks,” the best pool on 
the Cod Roy, formed at the junction of 
the two branches of the river. It isa 
lovely, long pool, very suggestive of 
twenty pounders. We fished all along 
the river as we ascended, but did not 
do much except in the pools, of which 
there were only three or four. The 
bed of the river is continually chang- 
ing, and one often finds a place hoiding 
a tew fish that in former seasons was 
nothing but a plunging rapid. But 
those pools which I have named are 
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always certain to hold fish if there are 
any in the river. At the ‘‘ Falls” we 
tented on an old camping ground that 
had been used for several years. 

It did not take us long to get to work 
on the pool. Ah! that fellow was 
touched. No! there he was again. | 
had him this time. At the same mo- 
ment a shout from Will told me that 
he had hooked a fish. And how those 
two fish cut about the pool, and played 
duets upon the musical reels! I never 
found a pool better stocked with fish in 
my life. One after another would come 
up from the same ‘‘lair,” and make the 
line sing as they rushed about. I forget 
how many fish we took here the first 
day, but it was an astonishing number, 
and next day the pool seemed as well 
stocked as ever. 

Day after day we fished, not wishing 
to give up such good sport for the un- 
certainty of that in the Humber river. 
Day after day we rose before the sun 
and worked the pool. Then a late break- 
fast, aramble about the country, or per- 
haps an excursion for trout for our 
larder, or a trip down stream to the 
nearest house for fresh eggs, butter, 
etc., and the morning would wear to 
the afternoon, and then the evening 
fishing over, a hearty meal, and a pull 
at the pipes as we stretched out with 
our feet to the blaze—made more for 
pleasure than comfort—and listened to 
the yarns of the men, would end the day. 

So through those long, sunny days 
we gathered rich stores of health and 
happiness and forgot all but the enjoy- 
ment of the moment. And then, the 
nights. He who knows not nature in 
the wilds, and by night, knows not her 
better half. 





EONIA, N. J., isa modern subur- 
ban village lying along the 
western foot of Bergen Ridge 
and reaching up the hillside 

wherever a road runs. It is so hidden 
in trees, that one can see only a little 
of the place at a time, but those glimpses 
encourage exploration. East and west 
through the village runs the ancient 
road from Hackensack to Fort Lee, and 
it was toward the latter point that we 


trundled our wheels on the first morning 
of my country riding. 


A crack rider could no doubt have 
ridden up the hill for half a mile or so 
at least, but we made no pretensions, 
and didn’t try it. Some charming 
country homes line the street here, 
where magnificent old orchards have 
lately been cut up into town lots, and 
pretty cottages are going up among the 
trees, for, thank goodness, few of them 
are cutdown. And what gorgeous bou- 
quets all these apple trees are this mid- 
May week! Canopies of pink and white, 
arching over deep lush greens of grass 
and set against a soft sky; exhaling 
fragrance upon every passing breeze 
that moves their nectar-laden boughs; 
and harboring hosts of tiny guests— 
bees with jackets yellow with pollen, 
butterflies tiptoeing daintily over the 
flowers, birds darting through the 
leaves, adding their song to the charm 
of the picture, and shaking down the 
petals with their careless wings. No- 
where are more beautiful orchards than 
these along the western slope of Bergen 
Ridge. 


This first rise was a short one, and we 
soon mounted and ran down an avenue 
of maples a few hundred yards to the 
next rise, where we slid off and pushed 
our machines up the stony roadway. 
The day was warm and the footing was 
rough, but we could not be kept from 
enjoying the beauty of that hillside. 
Off to the right were old fields, that 
looked as if they had not seen a plow 
for fifty years, dotted with trees and 
divided by tangled fence lines and 
clumps of shrubbery, where snowy 
sprays of dogwood were held against 
the rich green of the other foliage as if 
on purpose to be admired. 

At the left of the road the valley 
opens far away to the northward—a 
long vista of pasture and woodland, 
reaching to the line of the Ramapo hills 
and the bolder heights near Tappan. 
Railroad and highway are both hidden, 
and one would never suspect how 
populous that stretch of valley really 
is, for only here and there does some 
cottage roof appear above the trees. 

Immediately in front, as we face it, 
the slope of the hill is cleared for the 
most part, and green as an emerald 
with young grass, but a little way at 
the left are thickets, and a line of trees, 
indicating some ancient boundary, runs 
straight up the hillside in exquisite 
‘‘composition,” leading the eye to the 
bushy crown of the ridge, and the 
slender steeple set above it like the 
spike of a helmet. 

Half way up the ascent the road bends 
to the left, and here we turn aside to let 
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a wagon-load of house-flowers go by. 
As it rattles down the steep slope, its 
gay cargo of pinks, roses, hydrangeas 
and the rest, form the glowing centre 
of a landscape brilliant in sunshine and 
in the most varied finery of spring. 

The sweep of the verdant declivity, 
dipping down to where the red and 
brown roofs of the village are sunk 
in apple blossoms, grows level beyond, 
and spreads out into brown salt-mead- 
ows, where streaks and patches of 
water flash white as silver, despite the 
intense blue of the sky; and beyond 
them is the background of another 
distant ridge. It is the landscape of a 
long-settled, peaceful country, and 
worth more to the poet in its heartfelt 
suggestiveness than are miles of the 
Alps or Andes. 

As the summit of the ridge was ap- 
proached, Eaton mounted and rode the 
rest of the way, but I said, ‘‘ A merci- 
ful man is merciful to his beast,” and 


declined to get into the saddle until. 


level ground was reached. 

We were now on the top of Bergen 
Ridge, the same which runs down 
through Hoboken and Jersey City to 
Bergen Point, and forms the highland 
between New York and Newark bays 
below and the Hudson and Hackensack 
rivers up here. Ahead (eastward) lay 
a vale, beyond which the land rose toa 
somewhat greater height and by its 
abrupt face on the other side formed 
the Palisades of the Hudson. 

Our intention had been to go straight 
on to Fort Lee, on the brow of these 
Palisades, and then to explore the roads 
that led southward along the river. 
But here, on top of Bergen Hill, where 
there were a number of houses anda 
little shop or two, a road branched 
northward which looked inviting, and 
we concluded to make a short side-trip, 
which, as I have been told, is the privi- 
lege of cycle-riders when they go abroad. 

This road led along the crest of the 
ridge behind the church, whose steeple 
had been so prettily conspicuous from 
below, and we found it to be a large 
stone structure with a spire of ordinary 
masonry carried to its very top—some- 
thing unusual. It did not seem worth 
special examination, so we ran on down 
the narrow road, which gave fair riding 
and was walled up on the left with 
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heavy stone abutments supporting the 
fields, while upon the right the land 
dropped away into a steep vale. This 
vale was filled with dense woods, the 
tops of the trees coming scarcely to our 
level and making a fine expanse of new 
yellowish green leafage, over which 
innumerable insects were swarming, in 
search of honey, while great numbers 
of birds were darting and sailing in pur- 
suit of the insects. The twittering and 
songs of these birds, the hum of the 
bees in the blossoming gardens near the 
road, the voices of some boys and their 
excited terrier down under the trees of 
the vale, and the baaing of the sheep 
pastured in the big church-yard, all 
added to the rural charm, and made us 
forget that siege-guns placed upon this 
ridge could easily throw their shells 
into the metropolis of the nation. 
Presently there appeared ahead a 
most remarkable house. It was all 
peaks and gables and architectural fan- 
tasies. Built upon a steep hillside, its 
basement and first story had been made 
of rough stone, and on top of that the 
second story ran up, surmounted by a 
roof like a Gothic church, and capped 
by chimneys and a little crow-nest of a 
balcony on the very ridge-pole. Fan- 
tastic dormers looked out from under 
peaked cowls adorned with scroll-work, 
like a row of old women with frilled 
caps; and little windows, miniature 
balconies, and a curious double porch 
in front, overgrown with vines, com- 
bined to make one of the oddest old 
houses I ever saw. But the edge of the 
romance was quite taken off when we 
were told that this quiet country lane 
was only Jones street, Leonia! 
Returning to the main road, we raced 
down the slope into the vale, and then 
laboriously climbed up to the level of 
Fort Lee village, which consists mainly 
of five hundred yards of little shops and 
houses, inhabited largely by Germans. 
This is an old town and an old road— 
one which goes back to the earliest 
settlement of the country. The Hack- 
ensack valley was settled largely by the 
Dutch. But upon these higher lands 
and along the edge of the Hudson, 
many Englishmen were settled at the 
time of the revolution. Nearly all of 
them were Tories, and from first to last 
this region was harassed by the ‘‘ cow- 
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boys,” who represented at that time 
the men we called bushwhackers during 
the Civil War. The rocky heights and 
sinuous dells among these hills were 
favorable for such operations, and the 
inhabitants of every shade of politics 
had a hard time of it. 

The presence of this old road just 
here is due to the fact that at this point 
a break in the Palisades—where in fact, 
the bold column in front turns some- 
what inland—permits of a landing for 
boats, and an ascent through a ravine 
to the summit of the rocky ridge. 
Between this ravine and the river, the 
palisades extend in a bold headland 
overlooking the water, and there, early 
in 1776, Washington caused to be built 
the two-fort fortifications, which he 
named after his favorite staff-officer, 
General Lee—the same against whom, 
later, he became so incensed at the 
battle of Monmouth, and actually said 
damn, to the everlasting scandal of 
American history. 


Here in the disastrous autumn of 


that year stood Washington and his 
generals, Putnam, Mercer, Greene and 
others, watching the British onslaught 
upon Fort Washington and the other 


redoubts on the New York side which he 
depended upon to restrain the English 
within the city. 

One can imagine the tall, grave 
commander, weighed down by the im- 
mensity of the task to which he had 
devoted his fortune, oppressed with 
dread—for none knew better than he 
the fearful odds against him—stand- 
ing alone on the brink of this huge cliff 
which echoed back the noise of the 
strife, the course of which he could 
mark through his steady glass. A little 
apart stands the silent group of his 
officers, sharing their chief’s anxiety, 
yet unable to help, scanning the slow 
advance of the smoking line as the red- 
coats creep up and up the green hill 
side; feeling their hearts sink, their 
hopes fade, as each new line of attack 
was formed and maintained. What a 
theme for some _ historical painter! 
what a setting for a noble picture the 
grandeur of the scenery affords. 

Fort Washington was lost. The sun- 
set light fell red upon the cross of St. 
George, floating from its flagstaff. The 
demoralization that followed is a matter 
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of familiar records. Driven from place 
to place, the Americans saw that Fort 
Lee must be abandoned, and a few days 
afterward the dispirited garrison evac- 
uated it, retiring westward over the 
Hackensack, down the very road we 
had come up by, taking with them only 
what the column could carry. All the 
armament and a vast quantity of stores 
were left behind in the fort. The extent 
of the loss which this initial campaign 
brought to the ‘‘rebels”” may be under- 
stood when it is remembered that after 
the hurried abandonment of Fort Lee 
the whole American artillery consisted 
of two small field-pieces. 

The site of the forts is now occupied 
by the ‘‘ Pavilion” on the edge of the 
cliff, and summer gardens, famous as a 
place of free and easy entertainment. 
Fort Lee village, clustered on the pla- 
teau in the rear, is a scattered little 
town, with flowering vines clambering 
over the doorways and Japanese quince, 
forsythiaand many old-fashioned flowers 
in the gardens half hiding the cabbages. 
Cyclers are common hereabouts, and as 
we sit behind a purple screen of wistaria 
drinking a glass of beer we see half a 
dozen go by scanning our wheels with 
brotherly interest. 

We did not care to descend the rocky 
and winding hill to the river landing, so 
we turned northward. 

The road, which was macadamized 
and smooth, climbed gently upward 
until it attained the very top of the 
Palisades. Eaton rode gayly all the 
way, but I stepped off at the first bit of 
steepness and walked. This, I’d have 
you understand, was not because I 
couldn’t climb the grade, but simply 
that it wasn’t worth while in a warm 
day. I was riding for pleasure—not to 
see what I could do; and it was my 
pleasure to walk wherever it was less 
work than riding. 

Here the trees had all been cleared 
off. A desolate stretch of fenceless 
rocky pasture land was being cropped 
by a small herd of cows in charge of an 
old man who had wedged himself into 
a crevice of rocks. He calmly ignored 
my civil good-morning! He was prob- 
ably disgusted at my frivolous manner 
of life; but I thought my work was 
harder than his, and passed on con- 
tented with my sense of superiority. 





THE CRUISE OF TWO. 


Rogers. 
LOzers 


(CONCLUDED. ] 


ROWN 
looked 
up, stared, 
and then, 

becoming  con- 
scious of the girl’s 
prepossessing 
face and figure, 
said sweetly: 

“Some mis- 
take, I’m sure. 
My name is not 
Stephens.” 

No sooner had 
the denial passed 
his lips than the 
girl drew herself 
up, put her 
shapely hands on 
her shapelier 
hips, and said, 

‘* BROWN.” 


as she shook her 
well-poised head 


assertively from side to side: 

‘*Do you mean to sit there, Charles 
Stephens, and deny your own name?” 

‘*My good girl,” said Brown, flushing, 
‘*T don’t deny my own name, because 
that is Brown, as you will see by the 
register in the other room. My friend 
here will tell you that I am not Mr. 
Stephens.” 

Miss Anderson looked across at me 
in a withering way, and I had to wither. 

‘*Really, old chap,” I said feebly, ‘‘if 
—if you have ever met this young lady, 
and I must say you were lucky if you 
did, why—er—” 

Brown jumped up excitedly. ‘‘This 
is some joke!” he cried. ‘‘Really, 
Rogers, I wouldn’t have thought it of 
you!” Then, seeing the amazement 
written on the girl’s face, he added to 
her: ‘‘Really, it is unfortunate; but I 
assure you I am not Mr. Stephens.” 

Looking toward the window, I saw 
the man who had rowed in the green 
boat at Morton. He was peering in, 
evidently impressed with the scene; but 
I said nothing. 


Mary Anderson literally dropped into 
a chair, and her hands fell limply into 
her apron. 

‘*Charley Stephens!” she cried. ‘I 
knew you were the biggest, hardest flirt 
I had ever seen, but I didn’t think you’d 
lie! Brown, indeed! You can say you're 
Brown until you’re black, or green, for 
that matter, though y’ ain’t that; but I 
haven’t forgot you, though y’ want to 
forget me!” She looked tearful, and I 
saw Brown was becoming alarmed. 
‘*Do you mean to tell me, sir,” she 
said, starting up, ‘‘that you’ve forgot 
Caledonia Springs two summers ago? 
Don’t you remember the drives we had, 
and—and all that? Do y’ mean to say 
you don’t remember giving me /¢fzs?” 
and she flung a shapely hand under 
3rown’s nose, indicating a cheap ring 
upon the third finger. 

Brown grew suddenly calm, and I 
thought he was going to make a clean 
breast of it; but he only shook his head 
and expressed regret that he could not 
remember having been so fortunate. 

Miss Anderson’s lip curled in splen- 
did disdain. ‘‘Or this?’ she demanded, 
whipping a florid silk handkerchief 
from the bosom of her dress. Brown 
again replied gravely in the negative. 

Then for a while, an uncomfortable 
while, the girl stared at B. as if she 
could not comprehend the awful dimen- 
sions of his duplicity. Finally she went 
toward the window, like a ‘‘broken 
reed,” as the novelists say. The man 
there disappeared. She sat by the win- 
dow for a while, quite like Niobe, with 
her big eyes aswim, and her tender 
dreams turned to stone. I felt I would 
not be in Brown’s shoes for the world. 

Then suddenly she sprang up, and 
with a tragic gesture, cried: 

‘‘There ! take your old ring, Charles 
Stephens! I never, never want to 
speak to you again!” With which she 
flung herself out of the room. 

It was touching, and my breast heaved 
indignantly. It always does at woman’s 
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know 
But 


wrongs—and rights. I don’t 
which are the most censurable. 
Brown turned on me with: 

‘*You—confound you! You might 
have made it all right if you had only 
spoken seriously! What right had you 
to talk like that?” 





= 


Pes 4s 


— 


‘*HE TRIED DESPERATELY TO THINK.” 


‘‘Seriously! Right!” I echoed. 
‘‘Why, every right, seeing I was serious 
enough! By George! I think you de- 
serve to be kicked for making all this 
misery! And any way, here you are 
with a golden, I might say rolled golden 


TWO. 


opportunity of making a paradise for 
yourself—and you act like one of Ouida’s 
heroes, by Jove!” 

‘*Do you mean to say you believe I 
passed myself off for someone else?” 
gasped Brown. 


‘*Do I mean to say? The thing’s too 
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transparent for me to need say any- 
thing! Though why you wanted to call 
yourself Stephens I don’t understand, 
unless you were afraid she might have 


heard of you as Brown. Besides, aren’t 
you passing yourself off as someone 
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don’t 
Brown or 


word, I 
are 


else now? ’Pon my 
know whether you 
Stephens, after all!” 

‘*What?” snarled Brown. ‘‘ Do you 
think I would give a woman a ring like 
that?” 

It was the first point he had, scored in 
his favor; but it was a good one, and I 
had to admit it. 

‘*At any rate,” I said, ‘‘you seem 
mighty anxious to impress me with your 
innocence, and that looks suspicious.” 

‘* It does, indeed,” said Brown. ‘‘And 
I’d like to ask her,” he-went on mus- 
ingly, as a lawyer weighing evidence 
against the accused, ‘‘I’d like to ask 
her where she got that other ring she 
had on the same finger.” 

‘*Oh, that’s nothing!” Isaid. ‘‘All 
engaged women, or unengaged for that 
matter, do that.” 

He remarked that I seemed to know 
a good deal about it; and I got back, 
right over the heart, by saying that I 
expected to know a good deal more if I 
traveled much further in his company. 
Then he went off, perturbed, in search 
of the proprietor, and I took a stroll up 
the street. As I passed the hotel yard, 
who should drive out but the green-boat 
man. 
off rapidly. I thought this strange, as 
the flowing bowl had circulated freely 
between him and me at Morton. 

I returned,-and went to bed, to dream 
that Brown and Mary Anderson had 
eloped in his canoe and started a sum- 
mer resort further on, where I would 
get a good meal next day. 

When I awoke next morning in the 
Lyndhurst hotel, everything seemed 
cold and profitless; and with the pros- 
pect of a start in a chilling fog, I won- 
dered why I had ever come upon the 
cruise. Brown, having the Kingston 
boat fever again, had ordered break- 
fast for five o’clock. Mary Anderson’s 
place in the dining-room had been 
taken by a pale-faced girl who eyed 
Brown askance, and kept as far away 
from him as possible without allowing 
him absolutely to help himself. Forti- 
fied with a good breakfast I followed 
Brown to the canoes. 

We crossed Lyndhurst Pond, which 
widened as we advanced, entered a 
small creek, and finally emerged into 
Red Horse Lake, which in turn de- 


I hailed him, but he only drove 


bouched through a narrow rock-bound 
passage into a broad and beautiful 
stream. The air was now warm, and 
even the impatient Brown condescended 
to paddle leisurely along. _Remember- 
ing that Gough and McQ., the two 
Ottawa Canoe Club men, had told me of 
the existence of a good spring in this 
vicinity, I ran my craft ashore, took my 
tin cup, and stepped out in the cool shady 
wood to explore, while all the time 
Brown continued to protest at my delay. 
At last I found the spring, and nearby a 
large birch, against which with some of 
my cushions I made myself comfortable, 
while leisurely quaffing the delectable 
spring water. Brown meanwhile, after 
much fuming had paddled off. 

I let him go; and before I had toasted 
him, Nellie Moore, the green-boat man 
and Mary Anderson, some time had 
elapsed. Subsequently I dropped off 
to sleep. When I regained conscious- 
ness, the sun was blazing in my face. 

I at once started after Brown, think- 
ing to find him waiting for me at some 
new bend in the river, but he was no- 
where to be seen. I passed at length 
between several small islands into Long 
Lake. It was here, when looking 
for an exit that I realized for the 
first time that Brown had the chart 
with him. 

There is a woman at the bottom of 
every trouble, they say, though in this 
instance some might blame the spring 
water. Brown’s perfidy was galling; 
but I was not to be outdone. Having 
paddled for five minutes up a narrow 
stream on my right which I mistook for 
the exit of the lake, I retraced my 
course and made another effort to find 
che real outlet. In this I was finally 
successful. But by this time I was ina 
perfect fever of anxiety about Brown. 
Attracted by a pretty girl near a cot- 
tage on the bank, I turned in to ask 
about my missing friend. She said 
she remembered two gentleman having 
passed in canoes three years before, but 
as neither of them tallied with my de- 
scription of Brown, she guessed the 
man I was after could not have been 
one of them. She was very much in- 
terested in a certain one of these ‘‘two 
gentlemen,” whom I surmised were the 
O. C. C. men, Gough and McQ. She 
even showed me some little trinket 
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which this 
given her, 

I told ‘her that I thought I knew 
her nice young friend, that he was 
now in Chicago, married to the beautiful 
daughter of a millionaire pork dealer, 
that he lived in a magnificent brown 
stone front house, and had two pretty 
children with golden hair like their 
mother. She mused when I told her 
this, and said it was strange, as she had 
got a letter from him only six months 
before, dated at Ottawa. 

I said from this it would seem that 
he was not living with his wife now; 
and that he must have done something 
terrible to be sent into exile like that. 
And then I rose to go. 

She asked me to wait until she called 
her brother Hank. Hank’s appearance 
was not of the kind to shed much sun- 
shine on a rainy day. He thought des- 
perately, that is, he tried desperately to 
think, and finally declared that no one 
like the man I wanted had passed down 
the creek that morning. 

I got away at last, wondering wheth- 
er Brown was really ahead of me, or if 
he had doubled while I was asleep, and 
gone back to Morton. Presently I pad- 


young heart-breaker had 


dled into Lost Bay and came to a stop. 
Lost Bay is a round basin about a 


mile in diameter. In my wanderings 
to find the exit I lost sight of the nar- 
row opening by which I had entered. 
As the shores were heavily timbered I 
seemed literally walled in. From the 
missing chart I thought I recalled the 
fact that there were no islands in this 
miserable Lost Bay; but I now saw 
several bunched together as if afraid of 
getting lost themselves if they got sepa- 
rated. Then I thought the chart had 
shown the exit to be near these islands; 
so for some time I paddled vigorously 
up and down their various straits. 
When I returned to the centre of the 
lake I felt angry and hungry, and 
hoped that Brown, if he had entered 
this body of water at all, had gone to 
the bettom of it. 

At last I found the object of my 
search just three hundred yards from 
where I had entered; and a more de- 
ceptive exit you never saw; one bank 
entirely overlapped the other. 

Sut I was out at last, and with a feel- 
ing of relief I was soon paddling along 
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down a reed-fringed stream in the face 
of a stiffening breeze. It was now nine 
hours since breakfast, and I had only 
the memory of Lyndhurst eggs, sau- 
sages and coffee to strengthen me in 
my battle with the wind. 

Gananoque Lake, with high running 
waves, now opened up before me. I 
swallowed a mouthful of water, tight- 
ened my belt, and started across the 
two miles of wild water separating me 
from some cottages upon the farther 
shore. But just as I was about to land 
I was startled by ashrill whistle. And 
there, looking up, I saw Brown on the 
left hand shore sitting on the end of a 
punt, serenely smoking his pipe. 

“Well,” he said, asI ran my craft 
upon the sand and stepped wearily out, 
‘* you didn’t make such bad time, after 
all.” 

‘‘Bad time!” I growled. ‘If I 
haven’t had a bad time, I'd like to 
know who has! Did you come by way 
of a place called Lost Bay?” 

His expression changed. ‘‘ Now, look 
here,” he said. ‘‘If you have any re- 
gard for my feelings, don’t mention the 
name of Lost Bay.” 

I saw that he also had suffered, and 
felt that we were quits. 

‘* By the way,” I said, filling my pipe, 
‘*there’s a cottage back there where 
there’s an awfully pretty girl, and 
she—” I stopped, for Brown had burst 
into an immoderate laugh. 

‘‘What do you mean?” I said se- 
verely. 

‘*Did—did you go ashore there?” he 
spluttered. 

‘*Is there any reason why I shouldn't 
have gone ashore there?” 
‘*Oh, none whatever. 

stopped there, I—” 

‘‘Do you mean to say you stopped 
there?” I interjected. 

‘“‘Of course I did, and had quite a 
chat. It seemed that the pretty girl 
knew Gough and McQ. having met 
them when they paddled through here. 
She seemed quite gone about Gough, 
and asked no end of questions.” 

‘‘Why, she told me it was McQ. she 
was interested in!” I exclaimed. 

‘‘Well, she told me it was Gough!” 
answered Brown in an injured way. 
‘‘She didn’t want to know anything 
about McQ. at all. I told her Gough’s 
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people wanted him to marry a girl who 
had lots of cash, but who was homely 
as a legal document; and how they were 
of the opinion that Gough had fallen in 
love with some girl he had met on a 
canoe cruise three years before, because 
he had never been the same man since. 
Her face was a study when I told her 
that. She grew tearful, and showed 
me a photo which she said Gough had 
sent her. But as Gough at his worst 
never looked like a murderer, even in 
his tin-type, I told her Gough must 
have changed a good deal since I saw 
him three weeks ago, or that it was the 
photo of some other fellow. Then I 
turned the photograph over, and saw 
‘Yours trooly, Pete Mills,’ scrawled on 
the back. She snatched the photograph 
away and seemed quite put out at her 
mistake; and I don’t think she had re- 
covered when I came away.” 

I tingled out of sheer envy as I stared 
at Brown. ‘‘ You certainly are a prize 
packet of veracity,” I said. ‘‘ But what’s 
puzzling me is, why did that girl tell 
me she hadn’t seen you?” 

‘*Simple enough,” said Brown with a 
chuckle. ‘‘I asked her not to. And 
furthermore I told her to sit on the 
bank until you came along, because 
when you saw her face, I said, you 
would certainly have to stop. Then 
I gave her brother a quarter to say 
nothing about my being there.” 

‘**And mightily well he acted his 
part!” I growled. ‘‘I never heard of 
such a scheming trio! Why the Roman 
triumvirate are not in it!” 

‘‘Never mind the Roman triumvi- 
rate! Thank goodness, there’s dinner 
ready at last!” cried Brown springing 
up. ‘‘I ordered it when I arrived. 
Come along up to the cottage and let’s 
bury the hatchet!” 

We left clean platters and a pleased 
hostess when we got under weigh again, 
with our pipes going faster than our 
paddles; even Brown with all his Kings- 
ton boat fever seemed reluctant to start. 
We passed through the ‘‘drowned land,” 
hundreds of acres of wild rice stretching 
away to the left, and bounded at last by 
a forest of oak. Then the channel nar- 
rowed until we portaged at Marble Rock, 
a village which takes its name from a 
broad, perpendicular slab of stone upon 
the shore. 
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A five-mile run over a couple of small 
rapids brought us to Gananoque. 

Here we beached above the dam, 
and, securing an express, drove with 
our canoes to the beautiful residence 
upon the St. Lawrence of some relative 
of Brown’s, who had asked us to stop 
over with him. 

‘*A letter came for you a little while 
ago!” cried our host, to Brown, as we 
were arranging our toilette for supper. 
Brown looked surprised; but his sur- 
prise soon turned to astonishment when 
he opened and read the letter. Our 
host had gone down stairs. Brown flung 
himself into a chair with the letter in 
one hand and a towel in the other. 

‘‘Well, I say, you fave done it!” 
blurted out at last. 

‘*Done what?” I inquired innocently. 

‘‘ Here, read this,” he exclained, hold- 
ing the letter under my nose. ‘‘ Read 
it, read it, and then ask me what you’ve 
done!” 

To quiet him I took the letter and 
read as follows: 

‘“‘Oh, how could you be so base? I would 
never havé believedit! Never!” (Tear-blot num- 
ber one) “Oh, Harold! Harold! Who is this 
woman, this waiting-girl, who says you are en- 
gaged to her? I insist on knowing! I could 
never, never have believed that you would mas- 
querade under a false name for the sake of—of 
acommon flirtation!” (Tear-blot number two.) 
‘Or perhaps I am too charitable. Perhaps you 
really did promise to marry her. Oh, I don’t know 
what to think! I feel distracted! I wishI had 
never met you! Mamma says that we are still 
to go home by the boat on Monday, since every- 
thing has been so arranged; but she hopes you 
will have consideration enough for us both to re- 
turn by some other route than the lakes if you 
are not still at Lyndhurst. 

‘“‘Your broken-hearted NELLIE.” 

‘*Well, what do you think of that?” 
said Brown, savagely. He had been 
watching my face like a cat all the time. 

‘*Think of it?” I answered, with a 
broad grin. ‘‘Why, I think it is the 
biggest joke I ever heard of.” 

‘* Joke! joke!” he managed to articu- 
late, ‘‘ where the devil does the joke 
come in?” 

‘*Come in? It doesn’t come in at all. 
It’s just there. But look here,” I said, 
with aserious air, ‘‘ you must have gone 
it pretty strong; ‘Harold! Harold!’ in- 
deed.” 

‘* Never mind that!” snapped Brown, 
his face flushing. ‘‘I let you read that 
letter in confidence, as a friend, mark 
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you. I—I knew Miss Moore long before 
you ever saw her.” 
' * You did? What, before you fished 
her out at Morton?” I asked. 

‘That’s asensible question. Yes, be- 
fore I ‘ fished her out,’ and you knew it.” 








‘I? Never. But since I come to 

think of it, I do remember mamma 
‘¢THIS IS MR. STEPHENS, NELLIE.” 

having told me something about a 


,99 


‘prior acquaintanceship. 
‘Well, what do you think of it?” 

growled Brown, impatiently, ‘‘ You’re 

not at the bottom of ¢hzs, are you?” 
Without hurrying to reply I glanced 


again at the envelope. It bore the 
postmark ‘‘ Elgin,” time, 9 a.m. I 
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mused awhile, and then said with con- 
tinued calmness: 

‘*T have the whole thing. Listen: 
When you and Mary Anderson—” 

‘* Who?” 

‘*The girl at the hotel who thought 
your name was Stephens—the name I 
gave her.” 
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‘Oh, you gave her that name, did 
you?” 

‘Yes, her name is not Mary Ander- 
son, though she’s really better looking 





than her famous namesake When she 
was bringing you to bay—” 
‘‘Bringing me to bay? Now, look 


here—” 








‘*Don’t interrupt, or I can’t explain. 
When she was reminding you of your 
past conduct, that green-boat chap of 
Morton came by the window and lis- 
tened. He heard the whole story; 
heard your lame defense, and, can’t you 
guess the rest?” 

‘*No, but I can guess I’ve been trav- 
eling all this time with a blooming idiot; 
and do you mean to say you allowed 
that fellow to stand and listen, knowing 
who he was?” 

‘* Knowing who he was? Indeed, how 
was I to know what he wanted to Iisten 
for. It’s only zow, when I think it over, 
that I begin to see he had a motive.” 

‘* Motive?” Brown’s face was a blank. 

‘* Yes, motive,” I answered testily. 
‘*Here’s the thing in a nutshell. Miss 
Moore rusticatesat Morton. This man 
is smitten. She accidentally tumbles 
into the water and is rescued by you. 
His golden opportunity is spoiled, and 
by you. He is desperate. Chance 


takes him to Lyndhurst the same even-- 


ing we arrive. He overhears your name 
is Stephens, that you gave another girl 
ating. Revenge! Back he goes, tells 
the story to little Nell, and is even with 
you at last. Isn’t that brevity?” 

‘* Yes, and a pretty mess it all is,” 
cried Brown, pacing the room. ‘‘I 
must go back at once. I will take the 
first train.” 

‘‘Train, my dear fellow, that will be 
Monday morning. You can’t take one 
now if you want to. That little line 
that goes to Elgin doesn’t run trains on 
Sunday. You will see her sooner by 
completing this cruise, as you are bound 
to do by all the unwritten laws of honor 
and the A.C. A. You can meet her at 
Jones’ Falls under far more delightful 
circumstances. Tears, explanations, 
reconciliation, and all that. Gad! I 
almost wish I were in your boots.” 

‘‘Why, you idiot, don’t you see I can’t 
goby the boat? She says she hopes I 
won't put myself in their way.” 

‘‘Tdiot? I'd like to know who’s the 
idiot? Why, it’s nothing of the sort. 
She tells you to go home another way, 
and isn’t that another way of saying 
‘come by the boat?’ A precious lot you 
know about women. But there’s one 
thing: she half believesin you. You're 
in luck—I never saw such luck. She 
says she insists on knowing; that means 
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‘come.’ She says she wishes she had 
never met you; that means ‘come.’ 
And then, she is your broken-hearted 
Nellie; that means ‘Come.’ The whole 
note’s a perfect reiteration of ‘comes.’ 
But there’s our host calling us to supper.”’ 

Before we turned in that night Brown 
had nearly come round to my way of 
thinking, but still talked incoherently 
about going back to Morton, as though 
Morton were just around the corner. I 
told him that although there was no 
train, he could either walk or paddle 
back, and that if he was going to paddle, 
he ought to get up and dress and start 
at once, so that he could reach Lost 
Bay about four in the morning. The 
mention of Lost Bay silenced him. 

We had a jolly time of it next day, 
on the broad river in mine host’s exquis- 
itely appointed yacht, or driving about 
the pretty town behind a magnificent 
pair of bays. 

It was eight-thirty that Sunday even- 
ing before we again headed our craft 
against the current of the river. But 
just as we left the lights of the town 
behind us, the heavens began to darken, 
and against our faces blew a steadily 
increasing wind. Yet we pushed on 
through the darkness and _ troubled 
water, .keeping in sight of the heavily 
wooded shores upon our right, which 
we could just make out, and which we 
thought was the Canadian mainland. 

We reached Kingston at six-thirty, 
just as the steamer was about to 
put out from the tar-smelling wharf. 
Once on board we turned in for the 
night. When we came on deck the next 
morning the sun was shining brightly 
and we were within ten miles of Jones’s 
Falls. While Brown was arranging an 
extra toilet in anticipation of his meet- 
ing with the fair Nellie, I stole below to 
look after the canoes. 

There was a man, bare-headed, sit- 
ting on a coil of rope near by, with his 
back turned to me. Something in his 
general appearance, as he sat there 
smoking, riveted my attention. Then 
I walked nearer, coughed, and he 
turned his head. 

Heavens! I started back with genu- 
ine surprise. 

The fellow returned my gaze. ‘‘Any- 
thing you want with me?” he inquired 
gruffly. 


THE 
‘‘Want with you?” I returned. 
‘‘Well, I should say so! And I’m not 
the only one. There’s somebody else 
wants you, wants you badly!” 

‘*Ver off, y’r chump!” he growled, 
getting red. 

‘*You won’t think so presently ! 
Why, it’s the most wonderful thing! 
I’ve heard of Dromios and Douglases 
and Greene’s wives and Wilkinson’s 
widows, and other doubles, but you 
beat all! Do you know there’s a man 
aboard that you couldn’t tell yourself 
from—same voice, same face, same 
hair?” 

He looked at me from under his lids 
as if undecided whether to pitch me 
overboard or laugh. He did neither, 
but began to ascend to the upper 
deck. 

‘*Hold on I said. 
Charley Stephens?” 

He stopped short at this. 

‘* Ever remember meeting a nice, tall, 
handsome girl at Caledonia Springs 
and giving her an expensive ring, and 
an Indian silk tie?” 

‘*See here, young craziness!” he 
muttered, coming up to me with his 
brawny hands doubled, ‘‘I don’t want 


‘*Aren’t you 


none of your funny business, see? What 
are you driving at, anyway?” 

‘*Come with me!” I answered, grab- 
bing his arm and starting up the ladder. 
** You'll soon see!” 

He followed, looking as if he felt he 
were being made a fool of, and I led 


the way to Brown’s cabin. I dragged 
my ‘‘discovery” in. Brown was touch- 
ing up his hair, and faced about inquir- 
ingly. Then in a moment, these two 
fellows seemed petrified. They looked 
and stared at each other, while I sat on 
the edge of the bunk and laughed and 
rolled over and bumped my head. They 
were as like as two cigars. 

‘‘Old man,” I said at last, “I’m 
sorry I silently condemned you before 
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seeing the evidence of your innocence.” 
And I held out my hand. 

But do you think he would take it? 
Not he! He turned from me with a 
contemptuous glance, and said awk- 
wardly to the real Stephens: 

‘“*We—er—seem to resemble each 
other, you and I. Don’t you think so?” 

‘* Well, I should smile!” said Steph- 
ens; and he did so. ‘‘I couldn’t make 
out what his nibs here was driving at, 
but I kind of catch onnow. But I say! 
how did you know all that stuff about 
Annie Murphy?” 

‘* Who?” snapped Brown. 

‘Mary Anderson,” I said; whereat 
the deck-hand knitted his brows and 
muttered: ‘‘ What the blazes are you 
driving at zow ?” 

Nellie was on the wharf, looking 
pale and nervous but nevertheless 
charming. You should have seen the 
eager look in those sweet eyes change 
to one of disappointment as she saw 
me there—alone. 

When the steamer reached the Falls 
everybody came on deck. Brown him- 
self stepped up in company with the 
young deck-hand who had been pur- 
posely kept in the background. The 
situation was quite dramatic. There 
stood Brown, beside the red and awk- 
ward Stephens. 

Nellie caught her breath and started 
back. 

‘¢ This is Mr. Stephens, Nellie,” said 
Brown, ‘‘for whom I was mistaken at 
Lyndhurst.” 

And Nellie? Poor girl! She didn’t 
care if she was at the wharf, with a 
lot of deck-hands and inquisitive tour- 
ists gazing on. She just put her arms 
around Brown’s neck and drew his 
sun-burned face down to her own. 

‘*Oh, Harold! Harold! I’m so sor- 
ry! Can you forgive that horrid, 
cruel letter ?” 

Could he? 
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AND 


HE sun was just clearing the tops 
of the low-lying line of trees 
and shrubbery bordering the 
eastern shore of beautiful Lower 

Nashotah Lake as C., Baldy and the 
writer pushed off from the pebbly shore 
and floated upon the mirror-like surface. 
As-I took my place at the oars, twig and 
branch, fern and maidenhair alike were 
sparkling with their loads of moisture. 

The stony bottom of this pictur- 
esque expanse of water renders the lake 
rather a poor field for the angler, so the 
boat was sent steadily along parallel 
with the western shore. The seamed 
trunks of the basswoods leaned far out 
from the shore in graceful curve. The 
sweet-scented blossoms filled the pure 
air with a perfume richer by far than 
that of the rarest exotic flower. 
Feathered songsters everywhere had 
gathered for their usual morning bath. 
Thrush and robin, blackbird and jay, 
all were busily engaged in spattering 
the glittering drops with their wings 
until their little bodies were thoroughly 
drenched. Some hopped lightly up 
into the branches drooping almost to 
the water’s edge, while others sat fear- 
lessly upon the shore, eyeing us in 
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wonderment as we passed by almost 
within oar’s reach. A kingbird break- 
fasting upon the honeybees, robbing the 
basswood blossoms, fluttered out from 
his branch to hover in mid-air fora 
moment until he secured some dainty 
morsel. A sandpiper which had been 
running over the stones in advance of 
us flitted gracefully out from the shore 
uttering his plaintive ‘‘ peet-peet- 
peet.” Another joined the first, and 
together they sped far down the shore, 
their notes becoming fainter and fainter 
still. A kingfisher darted from the 
dead limb of an oak, sounding his 
scraping call, and flew noisily to the 
farther side of the lake. Now and then 
we passed over great tree tops which 
had fallen outward in the years gone 
by and now lie upon the hard bottom. 
Among the network of water-soaked 
boughs, schools of sunfish and perch 
darted momentarily into view, as our 
boat passed above them. 

Presently, we neared the outlet, or 
the mouth of the tiny creek connecting 
Lower Nashotah and Upper Nemahbin. 
This little stream is not over one 
hundred yards in length, and being both 
shallow as well as crooked, our oars 
were unshipped and used as push poles 
before we gained the shore of the 
Upper Lake. Yellow lilies with their 
broad green leaves covered the surface 
of the stream in such profusion as to 
well-nigh bar the passage, but five 
minutes later we drew our boat over the 
low ridge and left behind us the narrow 
stream bordered on either side with su- 
machs and alders and tenanted with huge 
old bull frogs and harmless water snakes. 

A faint breeze rippled the surface of 
the lake, affording us infinite satisfac- 
tion, as, without it, our success would 
be very doubtful. While the others 
prepared their tackle, I drew the little 
seven and one-half ounce rod from its 
case. True, indeed, had that little 
eight-strip rod proved itself to be in 
the days gone by. Seven feet four 
inches in graceful taper from butt to 
tip, tested by the gamey pickerel and 
still gamier bass in many a struggle, yet 
to-day straight as an arrow and without 
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ablemish. Resuming our seats with 
Baldy in the stern, C. in the bow and 
the writer at the oars, we moved gently 
out into the lake. 

First was a stretch of shallow water 
with the bottom showing up yellow and 
plain with not a weed growing thereon. 
Next a long line of bullrushes grow- 
ing upon the edge of deeper water, 
then a fringe of weeds the blossoming 
tops of which just emerged above the 
surface. Out and beyond this fringe we 
worked our way one or two boat-lengths 
and soon a lively minnow was cast from 
each rod. What breeze there was came 
from just the proper quarter, and we 
gently drifted down opposite the weeds. 
But a few minutes had passed when C.’s 
line straightened out from the point of 
his rod with a sharp jerk. Directly our 
eyes fastened upon the line, and when 
C. struck (which he did a moment later) 
it was evident that a large fish was 
hooked. Following the strike, a long 
run carried out half the line, and also 
carried the fish into the heavy growth 
of weeds. He was still securely hooked, 
however, as was plain when C. under- 
took the task of bringing up fish and 
weeds together. 

Not daring to place too much strain 
upon the silken line, there was nothing 
left for us to do but patiently wait for 
our victim to come out of his sulky 
mood, which he presently did after we 
dropped the anchor and passed ten 
minutes in anticipation of such a move. 
At last the line drew taut once more 
and moved out toward deeper water. 
In a moment the anchor was up and we 
were half towed out into the lake. Fif- 
teen minutes later a first glimpse of our 
prize proved it to be a pickerel. Thirty 
feet from the boat there first appeared 
a broad fin. A moment later an ugly 
head emerged from the water as if to 
take in the situation. Then there came 
a mad rush for freedom, but the coast 
was clear and ten minutes later we 
lifted a fourteen pound pickerel into 
the boat. Truly a good beginning. 

A few strokes of the oars and we 
regained the telltale fringe of blossoms 
where at Baldy’s first cast rose a hand- 
some, large-mouthed bass. As the net 
went under him Baldy remarked, ‘‘ Four 
pounds easy enough.” Meanwhile, my 
neglected line had been accumulating 
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a choice collection of weeds from the 
bottom of the lake. I reeled in until 
the bait was within twenty feet of the 
boat, then there came a flash from 
something which darted like lightning 
before my startled vision, snapped the 
minnow from sight and went racing 
out toward the deep water. To have 
attempted to have stopped this wild 
rush would have been sheer madness, 
and I watched twenty-five yards or 
more of line spin off noisily. At the 
first pause, I struck firmly enough to 
have set the barb in any common fish. 
There was considerable resistance, but I 
succeeded in drawing my fish near the 
boat. Presently there was another fran- 
tic rush and with thumb on reel I 
watched the strange actions of the fish as 
it completed a circuit of the boat, swim- 
ming apparently not more than two 
feet beneath the surface of the water. 
A suspicion regarding the captive cross- 
ed my mind and I was not much 
surprised when a few minutes later the 
ugly head and horny bill of a gar-pike 
were thrust from the water. A pair of 


tiny eyes regarded me with a sin- 
ister expression for a moment, 


then 
there was a sudden twist and I stared 
at a ragged piece of broken snell. We 
didn’t want him, anyway. 

A cool south-west wind rippled the 
waters around us steadily and drifted 
us down near a clump of bright green 
bullrushes which waved three or four 
feet of their luxuriant growth above 
the water. We anchored within casting 
distance, and simultaneously made fast 
to three beautiful bass. 

Noon found us among the islands 
clustered at the foot of the Lower Nemah- 
bin Lake and in excellent condition to 
fully appreciate the bountiful supply 
of eatables so thoughtfully provided for 
us by loving hands early in the morning. 
Swiftly the afternoon hours passed 
away. Sometimes we drifted idly along- 
side the blossoming weeds protruding 
from the water, angling for voracious 
pickerel; at others we were busy within 
casting distance of some clump of reeds 
and tempting the bass which were often 
found hiding inthe shade. Loath were 
we to tear ourselves away, and it was 
not until long after the stars had begun 
their nightly pilgrimage that we reluc- 
tantly turned homeward. 





A RAY FROM A 


JACK-LANTERN. 


By Laura M. Smith. 


WAS only a girl. 
The Colonel, 
my elderly 
brother, said I 
couldn’t go, it 
was too hard a 
tramp, too 
far away, 
too expos- 
ing for a 
woman. 
‘““Why,my 
stars, Sis! 
you have to 
walk about 
three miles 
through ce- 
dar swamp; 
it’s the worst trail in the country, and 
you couldn’t keep awake all night. 
You’d be a total wreck on our hands. 
Just you ask Billy.” 

That last remark cheered me. Billy 
was my brother’s guide, with the big 
heart of the true backwoodsman. We 
were staying—well I won’t say where 
but game had more attractions for me 
than novels, and I had made up my 
mind that I wouldn’t poke around in 
camp another day. 

So I waylaid the genial Billy while 
the Colonel was at breakfast. 

** You bet you can go,” was his hearty 
answer. ‘‘I’ll lend you a pair of my 
rubber boots and a hat, and that’ll be 
all right,” he added, with a meaning 
look in his eye. 

Billy had been the Colonel’s guide 
for many seasons, and he had a way of 
managing him, so I jumped to the 
conclusion that it was the Colonel who 
would be all right. 

And it was. ‘‘ But if you don’t get 
sick of your bargain, my girlie, I’ll eat 
my hat,” was his comment, adding with 
asigh: ‘‘If Billy can put up with it. 
I can.” 

That afternoon, about five o’clock, 
we left our boat ten miles up the river, 
and prepared for the march through the 
forest to the pond where the Colonel 
was going to hunt that night. 

The guide led the way, bearing an 


enormous pack. I followed him, with 
the Colonel bringing up the rear. 

Over logsand bogs, through mud and 
moss, struggling out of alder thickets 
and over-hanging boughs, we went on 
until we came to a slight ridge. 

‘‘Our pond lies just over this hill. 
Game may be in atany timenow. Keep 
mum and get into this,” whispered Billy. 

As he spoke he shoved a canoe out 
from its hiding place in the bushes, and 
after some wobbling we were all in, and 
Billy paddled us over the silent water. 

In a few minutes the’ nose of the 
canoe shot alongside a log and hid itself 
in a mass of ferns under a steep bank. 

‘*Here’s the camp!” whispered Billy. 

‘Where ?” I asked. 

“There!” said the Colonel, pointing 
majestically heavenward. 

I scrambled up the bank and found 
the tiniest, cutest little shelter that I 
had ever seen. Slender poles for sup- 
ports, with birch bark walls and roof. 
The bark curled up around the eaves 
and door in such a bewitching, welcom- 
ing manner that I felt at home at once 
and wentin. It was built on the lean- 
to style, and I had to sit down most of 
the time. When the pack and the guns 
and the blankets and the Colonel were 
all in with me it was all I could do to 
even sit. 

The guide built a fire and broiled 
some venison and bacon on the coals. 
The Colonel poked around in the pine 
needles and tried to help, but after a 
few weak efforts gave it up. 

How that venison tasted! and I had 
always loathed bacon before, but this 
melted in my mouth. The canned 
peaches were like nectar, and even the 
bread and butter was inexpressible. 

“Tf things always taste like this, I want 
to go hunting the rest of my life,” I 
whispered between bites. 

I ate so much that it made me sleepy. 
I toasted my feet by the fire afterward, 
and tried to fight off my drowsiness, for 
the Colonel had vowed I couldn’t keep 
awake. But the warmth sent me into 
a languor in which I was conscious only 
of the forms of the two men in the dusk 
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making preparations for the hunt, the 
fire-light shadows in the trees and the 
lake below. 

A touch on the shoulder aroused me. 

‘‘All’s ready,” said Billy, andkneeling, 
he tied some soft stuff around my feet. 
Then rising, he motioned me toward 
the canoe. Slowly, cautiously, without 
the stirring of a leaf, we swung our- 
selves down the bank and out on to the 
log. Billy screwed the jack into the 
bow of the canoe, and placed some 
blankets for the Colonel to kneel on. 

‘** Now get in there without a sound,” 
he said in my ear. 

Splash !! on the opposite shore of 
the pond. We held our breaths. 

‘*By George, we’ve jumped a deer,” 
breathed Billy. 

With re-doubled caution, we got into 
the canoe, I in the middle, the Colonel 
at the bow, rifle in hand. Nota sound 
had we made, we never even turned 
our heads, and only knew when Billy had 
knelt in the stern by the canoe’s shoot- 
ing out into the lake. 

That hunt was a wonderful thing to 
me. We drifted through the water so 
silently that it seemed as though we 
were constantly lying motionless. I 


looked above me—nothing but stars and 


rifted clouds. I looked below me— 
down into the clear water, and saw re- 
flected there the dark heavens again, 
star for star, cloud for cloud. With 
this was such death-like silence that I 
seemed to be floating, suspended be- 
tween two worlds. 

It was beginning to be like a languor- 
ous dream, full of flowers and earthly 
odors, and heavy eye-lids, and soft, 
black darkness. And then it began to 
be like something else—the forest swam 
before my eyes and I fell asieep. 

Yes, I did, before I could helpit. I 
tried to rouse to shake it off. I would 
get one eye open just far enough to see 
the dim light of the jack, and then it 
would close again and my head fall 
forward. 

I don’t know how long this went on. 
It may have been hours, when suddenly 
I awoke all over, every nerve alert. A 
noise near the shore, and a slight snuf- 
fling as of some animal with its nose in 
the water. Did Billy hear it? Was he 
making for it? The canoe was certainly 
motionless—everything seemed dead— 
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but perhaps the two men were silently 
biding their time. 

I was beginning to get very much 
excited when I saw something that 
electrified me. The Colonel’s head! 
Could it be possible? 

I leaned over and gazed, breathless. 
Yes, the Colonel was sound asleep, his 
head down on his breast, and his noble 
form as limp as a linen rag. I felt 
better now that he was asleep, but 
there was that deer! What was the 
matter with Billy? I looked around, 
and, triumph upon triumph, there was 
the tired Billy fast asleep. 

I could have shouted hurrah, but I 
hadn’t time. I poked the Colonel vigor- 
ously with one toe; he came to slowly 
with a long sigh. 

‘“‘Billy’s asleep, I breathed,” 
there’s a deer on the other shore. 

The Colonel was awake in an instant. 
He thought a second, then he rocked 
the canoe. There was such a violent 
start in the stern that we nearly laughed 
aloud. 

‘* Billy, there’s a deer in the marsh,” 
and before the words were well out of 
my mouth, the nose of the canoe swung 
around and the lantern was headed 
straight for the shore. 

We listened intently; the noise was 
still there. Billy steadied the canoe. 

‘“‘Open the jack,” he whispered. 
The Colonel touched the lantern, and 
instantly a powerful stream of light 
flooded out across the dark water—and 
there in its path, shining like coals, 
were two great burning eyes—a deer’s 
eyes—fascinated by the light. 

Bang!! Bang!! 

Two shots in quick succession from 
the Colonel, scarcely a kick in the 
shallow water, and the deer lay dead. 
They took me to shore, then returned 
and got the deer. It was a buck with 
magnificent antlers.. They dragged it 
out under the bank. The Colonel 
gave me his hand across its neck. 

‘‘T take it all back, Sis.” You’re a 
brick! You got that deer, and I'll 
have the head set up for you. Come 
along every time and keep us awake. 

This was magnificent in the Colonel, 
and I have always felt a little mean 
that I never owned up to having been 
asleepmyself. I’vedoneit now, though, 
and I feel better. 


and 





IN SUMMER. 


HAT can one do in summer when the world 
Has all her banners of delight unfurled, 


When pleasure beckons usa thousand ways, 


Or folds her wings and close beside us stays? 
Afar and near is something rare and sweet ; 
Upon the grass the print of Beauty’s feet ; 

At every turn a picture ; some glad notes 
Sung first for us from newly-conscious throats ; 
A glory in the sunshine; by the streams 


Soft cadences invite and blend with dreams ; 
Out in the fields the honey-hunters go ; 
Over the heights the merry breezes blow ; 
Up in the sky some mystic signs are set— 
The earth has never failed to read them yet ; 
And as the year rejoices in her prime, 

The happiest thing to do in summer time 

Is on some mossy bank content to lie 

And watch the changes in the earth and sky. 


Mary A. MASON. 


ACADIAN RAMBLES. 


By “Uncle Blue Jacket.'? 


HE shores of the Bay of Fundy, 
though not of peculiar beauty, 
are nowhere unattractive. With 
lofty bluffs, seamed by the 

action of ceaseless waves upon porous 
stone, with pleasant fields sloping 
upward from the light shades of grow- 
ing harvests to the darker hues of silent 
forests, the pictures presented are 
always pleasing. In the harbors, the 
great piers rise gaunt and spectral sixty 
feet above the slimy ooze of the shining 
flats, and when the tide is low, only the 
topsail-yards of the large ships show 


above the level of the wharves. The 
eastern shore is pierced by an inner 
bay, encircled by an amphitheatre of 
hills, fair with the thousand hues of 
mingled orchard and harvest field. 
Farther northward, the shore is cleft by 
a broad inlet, which, half turning around 
Blomidon, opens into the fair expanse 
of Minas Basin, beautiful as it bears its 
lordly tides by great palisades of stone, 
and curving slopes of fertile fields. 

Fit place is this for the idyl of a poet’s 
dream; and here it was, by Minas’ 
waters, that Gabriel, in the old Acadian 
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days, wooed the fair Evangeline. Still 
flow the waters of the Gaspereau by 
the feet of Blomidon, and behind the 
green dykes raised by the Acadian 
peasants stretch away the broad fields, 
rescued by their patient industry from 
the remorseless sea. This is the garden 
of Acadia; and here, to-day, sits Grand 
Pré, walled in with hills of green, 
channeled with lagoons, furrowed like a 
great battle-field, with the breast-works 
of old dykes which have been left behind 
as adventurous man has advanced his 
conquests and beaten back the sea. The 
waters of the bay are now vexed by 
larger keels, but so slowly. does life 
change in this quiet land, that after the 
lapse of years the little village lies 
dreaming as it did when 
‘¢In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin 
of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, 
Grand Pré 
Lay in the secluded valley.” 


still, the little village of 


Returning now to the central bay, we fol- 
low its waters to their head, where, touch- 
ing the little isthmus which separates it 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, turning 
around the great dykes of the Elysian 
Fields, changing now its name to the 
river Herbert, it pushes in a narrow 


stream upward into the land in which it 
ceases soon to be. Coming back onthe 
peninsula several miles, the shores of 
the bay are flattened for a little distance, 
and out from the shore into the very 
heart of the bay, run long reefs of stone. 
The color is different and the texture is 
unlike the ledges of the shore. It seems 
like a sporadic creation; but this is a 
land of marvels, for in all the cliffs in 
this strange region, fossils which have 
honored place in great museums have 
been found in prodigal abundance. 
These are the celebrated ‘‘joggin 
quarries,” which, until the opening of the 
quarries on the western lakes, enjoyed a 
monopoly of the grindstone market of 
New England. 

The little settlement, in the valley of 
Minudie, which fringes the shore, is 
like a Cornish village. Quaint with 
cabins made of logs, or rudely framed 
with boards filched from the tides, or 
stones of every shape bound together 
with coarse mortar rudely laid; with 
curious lanes and quaint footpaths, with 
here and there a touch of color, as some 
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simple household plant, fresh with fre- 
quent baptisms of the sea, is trailed by 
woman’s deft fingers over the rude 
household porch. The little village is 
curious with its shambling houses of 
old French and Norman style, with wide- 
mouthed chimneys and low sloping 
roofs; with straggling fences, cattle- 
sheds thatched with hay, and great 
stacks from off the marshes. Mingling 
with the cabins here and there are large 
residences embowered in traceries of 
vines and shrubbery. In the little forest 
roads on the borders of the great marsh 
and on the ridges, are Norman cottages. 
In the centre of the village a little 
school-house, copied from New England, 
sits in the green enclosure, with bell in 
its belfry, and next to this on the 
highest point of all the region, is the 
Catholic church, large and _ poorly 
furnished with its tinsel ornaments and 
tawdry images. Here the masses of 
the church are sung in a language 
not strangely unlike the worshipers’ 
native speech, and here at Christmas 
time, and on the great festivals of the 
church, can be witnessed the rapt faces 
and often, too, the quaint costumes 
which in other days gathered in the 
little church where Evangeline sat and 
mingled her dreams of Gabriel with her 
maiden prayers. 

The priest to-day is still the father of 
these simple people, the custodian of 
their wills, the confidante of their 
secrets. The village life moves on like 
a pastoral; marriage and intermarriage 
have made the faces of a common type; 
the names are like poems, and the 
patois of the peasants’ speech in its 
quaint oddities is a special dialect. 
The figures of the men are lithe and 
firmly knit; there is passion slumber- 
ing in their dark eyes, as there is beauty 
in theirclean-cut features. The women, 
rounded with the symmetry of health, 
have something of the fresh color of the 
Teutons, modest with the timidity 
created by their simple life, yet having 
the peculiar love of color, the enticing 
coquetry, the forbidding yet consenting 
witchery which has been the inheri- 
tance of women since Adam wooed Eve 
in the Garden of Eden. 

Stretching away westward to the bay 
are great forests of pine and hemlock, 
where the ground is covered with pine 
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needles, and theair fragrant with resin- 
ous odors. On the outskirts, where the 
oak and maple flourish, there are tangles 
of copse and thicket, hiding-places for 
abundant game. 

Life drifts placidly amid these quiet 
scenes. The spring comes late; the 
summer is like summer in other quarters, 
though nowhere, save in Normandy and 
Zngland, can one see so quaint an out- 
door life. In the little cabins there is 
cleanly comfort and domestic joy. 
The grass grows on the marshes, the 
cattle fatten on the pastures, the busy 
house-wife weaves the simple home- 
spun garments, while growing sons work 
on the joggin reefs, or hew in the forests 
of Minudie. But in the winter season, 
industry ceases. The hay is hauled on 
quaint sledges from the marsh, while in 
the woods the dark-eyed peasant boys 
set their snares and trap their game. 
The winter nights are brilliant as in 
polar lands; the far-off sky is unflecked 
by clouds, and the moonlight glints the 
seamless robe of snow spread over field 
and forest. The shore is piled high 
with great cakes of ice, which through 
the long night crunch hoarsely one 
upon the other as the tides shoulder 
themtogether. Within the great forests 
and upon the wastes of the Elysian 
Fields broods that strange silence, that 
peculiar sombreness which we never fail 
to feel and see in the old pictures of 
wintry New England in the Pilgrim 
days. 

These Acadian peasants seem sombre- 
hearted, as though they bore the burden 
of many remembered sorrows. But on 
winter nights they gather in their little 
cabins and make merry. All day long 
the sleds bear wood from the forests, 
and fresh-smelling piles are heaped 
around the house. When the steaming 
cattle are housed, the simple peasants 
flock to the narrow room, which is 
kitchen and parlor all in one. Then 
rises a babel of laughing merriment. 
Over big caldrons in the outer shed the 
housewives bustle, chattering in the 
delightful pastime of women’s gossip, 
and somewhere in the shadow of some 
friendly closet the good man mixes the 
steaming bowl of old West India rum, 
with a little dash of gin, perhaps, and 
all the trimmings which nestle so 
warmly to these peasant hearts. 


RAMBLES. 


The scene within the cabin is fit for 
the pencil of Eastman Johnson. The 
rude timbers are bronzed with smoke; 
in the great fireplace the huge logs 
smolder beneath the blackened crane, 
and somewhere beside the old Norman 
clock a little shrine contains the picture 
of the Virgin, or else perhaps the ivory 
crucifix, while twined around it are the 
precious beads which have been blessed 
with the consecration of a bishop’s 
prayers. On the rude table before the 
cross the village fiddler has his perch, 
and until far into the morning the 
strangest music comes from beneath his 
magic bow; the old New England 
melodies mingling with wild snatches 
of plantation music and remnants of the 
old Acadian days. 

In the centre of the room two sturdy 
lads and two fair-faced girls dance amid 
the pressing throng. The space is 
narrow, but it is no modern promenade, 
just the old French four, the wildest, 
maddest, maziest dance in all the world. 
Blood leaps and nerves quiver in this 
bounding, exulting ecstasy of motion, 
as with eyes flashing and black tresses 
tossing, they beat the measure of the 
dance. Wearied, fainting, one by one 
they drop backward into the throng, 
but without the failure of a single step. 
Other dancers take the vacant places, 
and the dance goes on and on. Only 
when the crowing of the cock announces 
the break of day do the tired maidens 
wend their way homeward, to feel in 
dreams the pressure of their lovers’ 
hands and hear in sleep the sweet 
music of their lovers’ flatteries. 

To this village in the valley of 
Minudie, as a little runaway boy, came 
Amos Seaman from the log cabin where 
(in 1788) he was born, in Sackville, 
New Brunswick. He commenced his 
life at the joggins, after the custom of 
those good old days, in carrying grog 
to the men. None dreamed that he 
would one day be known in many 
quarters by the title of ‘‘ The Grind- 
stone King.” He was bright, diligent, 
full of life, and was at once a favorite. 
As he advanced in years, he became in- 
terested in little partnerships, gradually 
acquiring a meagre capital, with which 
he sent asmall consignment of stones to 
Boston. His venture succeeding, he 
enlarged his scheme until soon he was 
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able himself to go with his cargoes, 
selling them at great profit and filling 
his returning vessel with prints, West 
India goods, and, tell it not in Gath, 
the good New England rum, for which 
the modern Athens in the older days 


was held in great repute. So he pros- 
pered. The estate of Minudie, con- 
taining sixteen thousand acres, was 
offered for sale, and the young grind- 
stone broker bought it, to find himself 
soon after with forty-three law suits on 
hand, in all of which he was success- 
ful. His course then was rapidly on- 
ward, and he lived as a king among his 
subjects. 

His house was large, with great halls 
flagged with stone, and massive furni- 
ture of foreign wood brought from 
England. The tables were spread with 
generous abundance, while the domes- 
tics had that pride of family of which 
we read in the annals of the English 
nobility. The upper part of the great 
estate is crowned by the ‘Elysian: 
Fields”—a plain three thousand acres 
in extent, raising against the waters of 
the bay its rampart of turfy dyke with 
curious sluiceways, walled with braided 
wicker-work and seamed in every part 
with irrigating channels. Unbroken by 
a single building, dotted in every part 
by tall stacks, covered in summer with 
the tenants working on their own allot- 
ments, browsed in autumn by a thousand 
cattle, it is indeed an Elysian field. 

The restless waters of the bay beat 
continuously against the dykes, seeking 
to reconquer the soil filched from their 
domain, but only in the great spring 
tides and in the autumn storms does 
danger threaten, and then by day and 
by night, anxious keepers build their 
sentinel fires beside the waters, watch- 
ing the treacherous sea. How the 
sluggish life stirs when the tidings come 
that the dyke is broken. Horsemen 
ride through all the settlements rousing 
the people, and splashing through mud 
and rain from every quarter the work- 
men come and fight the sea, building 
against it ramparts of the salty turf, 
disputing its advance as if each wave 
were a plumed soldier seeking to despoil 
their homes. 

In this place, like a baron among his 
people, the owner of every house, father, 
counselor, master of them all, yet ruling 
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with the mildest sway, Amos Seaman, 
the cz devant poor Joggin Boy, grown 
to be the richest man in all the land, 
dwelt in peace among his tenantry. 

His vessels drifted down the bay on 
the outgoing tides, the sound of the adze 
was heard in the yard where rose the 
anatomy of other ships; the click of 
the pick sounded merrily on the joggin 
reefs whose sharp angles once bruised 
the bare feet of the fugitive boy. Along 
the river Herbert, the creak of the 
windlass lifting the shining coal from 
his mine was heard, and in the county 
of Cornwallis the drill sounded in the 
quarry of this strangely successful man. 
Almost fabulous products of field and 
dairy went annually to the busy centres 
of provincial trade, and in all the region 
round about, and in the distant cities, 
men spoke with wonder of Amos Seaman 
and his vast estate. 

Despite his poverty at birth, he had 
a great pride of family. On his parlor 
walls hung the pictures of his parents, 
and in the rude diary in which he wrote, 
half in verse, the unfolding of his life, 
there were tender reminiscences of his 
parents. He had visited England and 
been presented at court, and his native 
British loyalty had been strengthened 
by the remembered smile of his sovereign 
queen. The buffetings of his stormy 


life had left their traces in his character; 


he was abrupt, decisive, brusque, de- 
lighting in unmasking the shams of 
pretense, jealous of his authority, giv- 
ing to prejudice the validity of con- 
science, and having that pride of opinion 
and authority of assertion which is the 
inevitable fault of a self-made man. 
And yet beneath this hard exterior, 
there was the warmth and tenderness 
of awoman. A tale of pity melted him 
to tears, and at the sight of suffering he 
was unmanned. 

How strangely nature mixes in the 
elements when she starts to make a 
man! This man of iron was a poet, 
too, in every fibre of his life. He al- 
most thought in rhyme, andas he drove 
his old horse, verging on to thirty years 
of age, he used to croon and murmur 
out his verses, as crooned the poet 
Burns behind his plow beside ‘‘the 
banks and braes of bonny Doon.” 

He kept the record of his vast estates 
without a steward’s aid, but his ledgers 
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were the tablets of his brain, and the 
little books he tried to keep were curious 
things, filled with strange signs and 
figures, with here and there the record 
of a purchase or a lease made in quaint- 
est rhyme. Inthecentre of the village, 
and at the angle of the roads were little 
posts on which he used to put his orders 
for his tenants, and it was rare indeed 
that he did not write his message in a 
quaint couplet. Often as he jogged 
along, meeting some old retainer, he 
would stop his horse, make some curious 
rhyme upon his listener’s name, and then 
without another word jog on. So stern 
was he, that one would almost tremble 
in his presence, and yet he was the most 
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pitiful of men, the friend of little chil- 
dren, a man of mirth, who, among the 
poor, or old, or helpless, seemed ‘‘ one 
of the spirits chosen by Heaven to turn 
the sunny side of things to human eyes.” 
But he is dead, and on his burial day 
there was great grief in all the peasants’ 
cabins, and sad faces followed behind 
his coffin. More pitiful than sight of 
human grief was the old horse, which 
for more than twenty years had served 
him, now drawing his master to the 
grave. And when the body was laid to 
rest in the gathering twilight, there by 
the new-made grave, the old horse, now 
grown almost blind, was freed from the 
harness he was never again to feel. 





CAMERON’S LAKE. 


WEET lake, close guarded by a thousand trees 
S That bendin awe, yet dread to stoop too near, 
Mirrored within your depths the skies appear, 
And make you sad or splendid as they please : 
Across your breast, borne by the sunset breeze, 
Softly there steals upon my ravished ear 
The thrush’s note, almost too sweet to hear, 





And the still murmur of the distant seas. 
Darkness and night, unwillingly your slaves, 
Can only make you lovelier than before: 

Forever could I stand, as one who raves, 
Lost in your wild dark beauty evermore, 

And hear the music of the hurrying waves 
Lapping unseen upon your leaf-hid shore. 


ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 















LENZ’S WORLD 


LL the places of 
interest in Cal- 
cutta were visit- 

p ed,togetherwith 
the Botanical Gardens, 
five miles to south, on 
» the Hoogly river. A 
visit to the Ganges 
jute mills, one of the largest in India, 
astonished me with its machinery and 
industry. Two floors in each building 
are covered with machines converting 
the raw jute into jute cloth and bags. 
Between two thousand and three thou- 
sand native men, women and children 
are employed in this one mill alone. 
The owners and overseers are all 
Scotchmen. 

Rain fell steadily during my first two 
weeks’ stay at Calcutta, but the weather 
cleared up the beginning of October. 
September is quite an unhealthy month 
for travelers, being the breaking up of 
the monsoon. ‘The winter months con- 
stitute the fine season; then the weather 
is quite cool and perfectly dry, until 
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ON THE GRAND 





TRUNK ROAD. 


TOUR AWHEEL. 


the torrid hot season sets in again in 
March and April. 

The roads of China and the rough 
treatment by the Chinese had rendered 
the frame and wheels of my machine 
useless for further riding. I had taken 
the precaution to ship ahead a new frame 
and some bicycle parts in case of acci- 
dents. These, together with the availa- 
ble parts of the old wheel, enabled me to 
build up an almost new mount ready for 
the continuation of the journey. 

On the morning of October 8th, I was 
ready to leave Calcutta on the last half 
of my journey round the world. Thirty- 
five of the Calcutta Wheelmen were oa 
hand to escort me out on the famous 
Grand Trunk Road, which runs from 
Calcutta to Peshawur, a distance of over 
1,200 miles. Many other wheelmen 
were deterred by the threatening weather 
and muddy streets. We wheeled out of 


town ev masse, shouting to the natives 
to clear the road, and then crossed the 
pontoon bridge at Howrah. 

The first fifteen miles of the Grand 
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Trunk Road through Bally and Scram- 
poor was lined with Hindus of all ages 
who proved exasperatingly awkward in 
their efforts to get out of the way. The 
native children, both boys and girls, were 
mostly naked. Several of the little 
Hindu boys attending the English pub- 
lic schools of the villages startled me 
with the salutation, ‘‘Good morning, 
Saib,” which was pronounced with good 
English accent. The road itself was 
lined with over-arching palms, and the 
surface was as smooth as a cinder path. 

We reached the town of Chanderna- 
gore, twenty-five miles from Calcutta in 
three hours. This little village, strange 
to say, is under the jurisdiction of the 
French government. Mostofthe French 
residents are officials who govern some 
26,000 natives. It is not, however, a 
French stronghold, as, according to the 
existing treaty with England, no muni- 
tions of war are allowed to be kept here. 
After a pleasant afternoon together at 
the French Hotel on the banks of the 
Hoogly River, my escort of wheelmen 
bid me a hearty Godspeed, and then by 
road and rail returned to Calcutta. 

Again I was left to continue my 
journey alone. This time, however, it 
was not over rugged mountains or 
through tangled jungles, but overa fine 
metaled road, through a delightful and 
interesting country at the very best 
season of the year for cycling. 

My departure the next morning was 
delayed by an old familiar acquaintance. 
A violent thunder storm swept the Old 
Trunk Road with liquid sheets, but its 
well-kept surface was left only cleaner 
and harder than before. 

Following the guide-boards on which 
was inscribed, ‘‘Route de Benares,” 
I started to wend my way out of Chan- 
dernagore, but just at the outskirts of 
the settlement, I met with a mishap. 
A Hindu carrying a load of goods awk- 
wardly turned in my way, and I struck 
him in spite of my efforts to avoid him. 
Like the majority of the Hindus, he 
was so lean and light from an exclusive 
diet of rice and vegetables that he was 
thrown headlong against an adjoining 
hut, his goods scattering in every direc- 
tion; I, on the other hand, was very 
slightly deflected. 

Beyond Hoogly, an old Dutch settle- 
ment on the Hoogly River, the road 
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emerges into a broad plain covered with 
rice fields. Here the road was well 
shaded, and its many windings relieved 
somewhat the tedious riding. Then, too, 
I was not without company. Monkeys 
from two to four feet high were scam- 
pering off the road to either side and 
climbing up the nearest trees. They 
would chatter and grin and protest 
louldy in their peculiar way against my 
unexpected intrusion. The grotesque- 
ness of their appearance was increased 
by their extraordinarily long tails. 

By sundown I reached Mymaree, 
where a half mile from the road I found 
a furnished bungalow and a comfortable 
punkah, a wooden frame suspended 
from the ceiling and curtained with 
heavy cloths. To this is attached a 
rope with which it is pulled back and 
forth by a punkah-puller on the outside. 
This motion creates a refreshing breeze. 
Punkahs and ice are the two essential 
articles for Europeans in India. The 
punkah-pullers earn two and a half cents 
a day or night. Two are required in 
order to relieve one another at regular 
intervals. In the corridors of the hotels 
in Calcutta I had seen several of the 
natives sleeping and pulling at the 
punkahs at the same time, totally un- 
conscious of their mechanical motion. 
The next morning I experienced the 
usual difficulty of getting the native 
keeper or chowidar to prepare a break- 
fast, for the Government inspection 
bungalows are only meant for rest 
houses. In consequence, I was obliged 
to wheel 19 miles to the charming town 
of Burdan without a morning meal. 
During the last twenty-four hours I had 
had nothing but Hindu biscuits, cakes 
and water. 

After leaving Burdan the road runs 
through a comparatively flat country, 
dotted with rice fields and artificial 
ponds, in which the Hindus perform 
their daily ablutions according to re- 
ligious custom. Unfortunately, where 
there are no Government wells or aque- 
ducts, this same water is used for eating 
and drinking purposes. The evil re- 
sults therefrom can well be imagined. 
It was here that I met with the first 
camel I had seen in Asia. The road 
was also dotted with white cows and 
oxen drawing the native carts; The 
teamsters had a very peculiar method 
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of driving. To turn their animals out 
of the road they would give a vicious 
and unrelenting twist to their tails. 

When I reached Paneeghur that even- 
ing my cyclometer registered 113 miles 
from Calcutta and just 10,o19 on my 
trip around the globe. The road the 
next morning was metaled with red 
brick and was in excellent condition 
for twenty-eight miles to Raneegunge. 
There were very few villages or ham- 
lets to break the monotony of this long 
stretch. What few Hindus I met were 
carrying their household furniture— 
beds, mats and pots—on their heads. 

Raneegunge is two miles off the 
Trunk Road, but a good breakfast, at a 
good hotel, induced me at once to make 
the divergence. This place is the cen- 
tre of the coal-mining industry of India. 
The veins of coal are reached by shafts 
barely 260 feet deep. The cheapness 
of fuel has induced the manufacturers 
of terra-cotta ware and tiling to locate 
in the vicinity. The factories are 
reached by a switch from the East India 
Railway. 

Another spin over a rolling plain 
brought me to Burrackur, on the bank of 
a large stream spanned by a magnificent 
road bridge. This is the site of more 
iron works and collieries, from which 


the natives, men and women, were just 
returning after their day’s work, be- 
grimed with soot and coal dust. The 
Government bungalow here had been 
almost entirely destroyed by fire, so 
that I found only one room fit for use. 

I was now reaching the hilly districts. 
Here I found the inhabitants quite dif- 
ferent from those on the plains about 
Calcutta. Instead of light brown their 
complexions in some cases were almost 
as black as negroes. Their hair was 
straight and glossy. At Topechanchy, 
which lies at the base of Mount Bara- 
sooth, 4,480 feet above the sea, I put 
up for the night in another one of 
those comfortable Government bunga- 
lows which are stationed at intervals of 
ten or fifteen miles all along the Grand 
Trunk Road. My companion for the 
night was a Hindu Government clerk or 
baboo, as they are called in Hindustani. 
Like all educated Hindus, he liked to 
avail himself of the opportunity to talk 
English. He spoke in the highest terms 
of America, about which he had fre- 
quently read in the daily papers. 

With an occasional climb and coast, 
through a rolling, picturesque country, 
I passed Doomri and Bagodhur. Two 
Hindu mail-carriers were overtaken on 
the road. The mail bags were carried 
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on the ends of spears resting on the 
shoulders. Near the spear-head three 
or four sleighbells jingled gayly as they 
jogged along at a six-mile gait. They 
were met a few miles farther on by two 
other mail-carriers coming in the oppo- 
site direction, and the bags of mail were 
then exchanged. 

Along the road to Burkutta and Bur- 
hee I fairly flew, filling the various foot 
passengers with merriment and excite- 
ment. Even the Hindu women and 
girls so far forgot themselves as to give 
me a passing smile. Footsore and 
weary, these native tramps roam from 
place to place to find work. Their only 
couch at night is the hard road-bed and 
their only cover a dirty cloth. 

Beyond Chowparan stretches another 
wild forest country, said to be infested 
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and awe. They watched me for miles 
till I passed out of sight. It was not 
long before I was among the rice-fields 
of the valley and passing the caravans 
of camels hauling wagons from Agra 
to Calcutta. The old stone bridge at 
Sherghotty had been recently washed 
away, so that I was obliged to take to 
the ford. 

From Calcutta to Burrakur the road 
had been metaled with red brick, but 
beyond Sherghotty it was macadamized 
with white flint and limestone. The 
glint and glare were very painful to the 
eyes, and rendered smoked glasses al- 
most indispensable. The country as 
far as the eye could reach was a level 
plain, dotted here and there by clumps 
of giant palms that marked the scat- 
tered villages. Over a shaded road I 
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with tigers and other large game. For 
the truth of this, however, I cannot 
vouch. I was fortunate enough not to 
meet with any tangible evidence. 

A coast of four miles from the pla- 
teau into the valley of Dhunuwa gave 
me a taste of an almost forgotten pleas- 
ure, while the rapidity of my flight filled 
the passing natives with wonderment 


pushed on to the Lone River, which 
empties into the Ganges, and which 
proved the most difficult river to ford I 
had yet encountered. Its six branches 
and intermediate sand-bars covered a 
distance of two miles. With the assist- 
ance of three natives, the use of three 
boats, and with much trudging and 
wading, I managed to reach the 
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Delwee side after two hours of inces- 
sant labor. 

Delwee is the terminus of a well-built 
canal communicating with the Ganges. 
The Lone River is dammed across at 
Baroon to act as a feeder. 

I was now in the great luxuriant val- 
ley of the Ganges, and the city of 
Benares was only one day’s journey 
away. All day long I met with groups 
of native pilgrims going to and from 
the holy city. Many of the higher 
caste were traveling in two-wheeled 
carriages. Their jaded horses were 
frequently lashed in their vain endeavor 
to keep up with the bicycle. All were 
in high spirits, for it was either the first 
day out or the last day into, the sacred 
goal. 

The streets of Benares were a mass 
of mud after a recent heavy rain. 
Through this I plowed to the heart of 
the city, shouting to first one native and 
another for directions to Clark’s Hotel; 


but it was not till I reached a group of’ 


English soldiers that I could make my- 
self at all intelligible. 

Benares contains about 250,o00 Hin- 
dus and 75,000 Mohammedans, whilst 
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only the families of English Government 
officials constitute the European colony. 
Besides the 300 English troops in the 
barracks or cantonment, nearly a thou- 
sand native soldiers are quartered in 
the city. The city is perhaps the most 
renowned in India, so that it was well 
worth a day’s sojourn to see the places 
of interest. With a Hindu guide I 
visited the palaces and principal tem- 
ples. The first place of interest was the 
river front, which is really the most 
beautiful part of Benares. Many pal- 
aces and ancient Hindu and Moham- 
medan temples line the shore. It is 
really surprising to see so few Buddhists 
in India, especially in Benares, the first 
city in which Buddha of Behar promul- 
gated his doctrines. Nearly every 
king or prince of India has, at one time 
or another, built a palace or temple 
along the sacred Ganges in this holy 
city, believing either by such an act, or 
by dying in Benares, that their salva- 
tion in heaven is assured. Pilgrims 
come from all parts of India to be 
cleansed of their sins by bathing in the 
Ganges at Benares and worshiping at 
the temples. 








HERE were four in our party— 
four enthusiastic collegians, 
lately released from the grind of 
the year’s hard work, and we 

had climbed high up into the rugged 














wilderness of the Sierra Nevadas. For 
convenience sake the four may be 
termed D % & and E 


We had seven weeks’ of freedom and 
had determined to enjoy every moment 
if possible, by roughing it to our heart’s 
content. Early, abominably early, on 
the morning of July 17th, C ’$ voice 
roused the little camp with a ringing 
‘Get up! get up!” It was only half 
after four o’clock, but our energetic 





comrade had already started a roaring - 


fire, a thing most welcome, for our 
camp was 10,000 feet above sea-level, 
and the frost on the blankets and the 
icicles fringing our donkey’s beard 
proved that the temperature was de- 
cidedly wintry. We had cut loose from 
civilization entirely, and of necessity 
traveled as light as possible. 

With the exception of a small camera 
and two or three books on botany, our 
outfit was made up on the strictly 
necessary plan. We were afoot, with 
three little donkeys, or jacks, to carry 
blankets, food and ammunition; and 
had traveled already one hundred and 
thirty miles or so southward, through 
the mountains. Our route had brought 
us to the Yosemite, but in order to 








satisfy our strong desire to penetrate 
into some wild, uninhabited country, 
we had turned to the north-east, hoping 
to find in the lonely cafions and peaks 
of the California Alps some chance for 
adventure. 

The temporary camp referred to was 
located at the base of Mt. Dana, about 
forty miles from the Yosemite, in the 
very heart of the Sierras. Behind us 
stretched a narrow meadow-carpeted 
valley, traversed by a rushing ice-cold 
river, fresh from the glaciers on Mt. 
Lyell, an elevated pinnacle somewhere 
in the maze of mountains to the south. 
Directly ahead the dark form of Mt. 
Dana towered up 13,227 feet above sea 
level. Our immediate plan was to make 
this ascent. Thus on the 17th of July 
while New York and the East were 
sweltering under a burning sun, we 
were clambering over bowlders and 
snow banks and dancing to keep warm. 

The first half-mile of the climb led 
through a beautiful pine forest, and by 
half-past six we had left the timber line 
and emerged upon a perfect chaos of 
angular slate fragments and dwarfed 
pine. Then we followed up the icy 
path of a stream, awaiting only the sun 
to unlock its rushing waters; then over 
treacherous spots of frozen meadows to 
the slate fragments again, and so on till 
we reached a saddle between the sum- 
mit of Mt. Dana and his neighbor to 
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the south. The rest of the climb was a 
stiff bit of work up the precipitous 
edge of a great amphitheatre, the 
resting place of a small glacier. 

At last the top was reached and we 
reveled in a glorious view. Far away 
to the north and west hung the usual 
smoke-curtain of the California summer, 
but in other directions the eye could 
range for miles. Southward rose a 
bewildering maze of snowy peaks 
toward Mt. Whitney, the highest in 
the United States; eastward over the 
ashy-hued basin of Nevada, were dimly 
outlined a distant blue-tinged range of 
mountains. Mono Lake, the Dead Sea 
of California, seemed almost under foot, 
so abrupt is the eastern flank of these 
ranges. We loosened bowlders and 
pushed them over the lofty cliff till they 
fell thundering down into the icy depths, 
at last striking the glacier, when they 
shot skipping along almost hidden in 
snowy showers. For a long time we 
studied the picture in silence, trying to 
impress everything upon the memory; 
the rich-hued slate, the snow banks 
whirled in tumultuous waves, the torn 
and ragged mountains, the brassy glare 
from Lake Mono, 6,000 feet below, the 


narrow tongues of verdure creeping 
cautiously out from the mountain’s flank 
into the scorching desert along some 
protecting stream, the volcanoes south of 
the lake, and a thousand other marvels. 

In this locality the eastern flank of 
the Sierra Nevadas is particularly pre- 


cipitous. It is occasionally broken by 
deep transverse cafions, or rather gorges, 


leading from about the 11,000 foot level . 


down to the great basin region of 
America. From our lofty station we 
could see the lower end of the one through 
which we hoped to be able to descend 
to Mono Lake; we should thus pass 
clear through the range. The attempt 
would be difficult and even risky, for 
this pass bears a very bad reputation in 
addition to its strikingly suggestive 
name, Bloody Cafion. Nevertheless it 
was our intention to go through it, so 
after descending to camp, we packed 
the jacks as lightly as possible, and 
started south to find the entrance of the 
formidable pass. We reached it at five 
o’clock, and it was with no little degree 
of anxiety that we concluded to attempt 
the passage. 


‘weird and uncanny; 
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R and E carefully looked to 
the pack saddles and diamond hitches. 
Then we plunged over the brow and 
were soon in the dark depths of the 
gorge. The trail dropped away beneath 
our feet at every step; the jacks slid 
and swayed, but managed to keep up, 
and all the time as we went down and 
down it grewdarker. There was barely 
room for the trail between the talus 
and the stream that occupies the bottom. 
It ran now over the loosely piled debris, 
now clinging to the bank. of the brook, 
or curving around between a bluff and 
alpine lakelet, disappearing in some 
narrower place. We made good time, 
and yet the growing darkness warned 
us to hurry. We did not want to 
stumble on in the dark, nor did we feel 
at all disposed to eat a cold supper and 
bivouac on the sharp slate. We hada 
vague idea that about half way down 
there was a little meadow, and on that 
we pinned ourhopes. It became rather 
there was the 
stream foaming down over the dull red 
rocks, the gleaming banks of snow now 
and then brought out by the gloomy 
clusters of storm-beaten pines, and the 
chilly air felt strange. 

Suddenly we dropped down a narrow 
stairway, the cafion walls opened a little 
and across the stream was the looked- 
for miniature meadow. Here at last 
were wood and grass, so R and I 
hastened to unpack while D and 
C made a fire and prepared to get 
supper. In a moment the jacks were 
turned loose, the blankets were spread 
over a spot picked clear of large 
pebbles—we did not mind the little ones 
—and we sat down by the fire to watch 
C fry pancakes miner-fashion, and 
to inhale the warm odors of our kitchen. 

Ah, what a camp that was! What 
vivid memories return of those steam- 
ing flap-jacks, of the coffee seasoned acci- 
dentally with pepper, of the ‘‘scalloped 
oysters,” as D facetiously called a 
mixture of pilot bread and canned beef. 
Then, too, the playful antics of the 
jacks, trying to eat everything, from 
the can-opener to a bar of soap; the 
pious look of outraged innocence on 
their faces when we drove them away 
from the blankets. It was perfect en- 
joyment there. The wavering glare of 
the camp fire threw strange shadows on 
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the narrowly enclosing walls, and they 
seemed peopled by lurking forms. 
The murmur of a cascade back in the 
darkness, the distant roar of the wind 
as it swept far above us, playing on the 
lofty cliffs, were sweet melodies to our 
ears; and the stars shining down through 
the chasm seemed like old friends. 

Early the next morning we started 
for Mono Lake. By eleven o’clock we 
had reached the hot desert, and thinking 
that we might reach the lake in two or 
three hours, we put off lunch till we 
camped for the night. It was avery 
poor idea; distances were deceptive and 
we tramped wearily onward over the 
scorching sand till late in the afternoon. 
Then, in despair, we sought a camp in 
the dense willow thickets of a little 
river that manages to flow down from 
the snow regions to the lake without 
being swallowed by the thirsty sands. 
Already Piute Indians had shown an 
unwelcome curiosity and it was to avoid 
their thievishness that we camped thus 
secludedly. Allin vain, for hardly had 
dinner been eaten when in came a stal- 
wart buck. ‘‘Skookum?” No, we had 
no skookum (bread). ‘‘ Shot?” No, no 
shot. In fact our provisions were 
running short, and it became necessary 
to shorten our stay at Mono for that 
very reason. Away up in the Tuolumne 
Meadows by Mt. Dana we had left a lot 
of food, however, meaning to get it on 
the return trip. 

Beyond learning that our Indian 
visitor belonged to a party located some- 
where to the south-east, we could draw 
no information from him. We were 
soon rid of him, however, and, while 
we feared a larger delegation, we deter- 
mined, after secreting all valuable port- 
ables, to walk down to the lake. 

What a scene of desolation there met 
us! A waste of flat sandy beaches en- 
closing a dull mass of heavy water, 
strongly impregnated with carbonate of 
soda. Great quantities of dead flies 
covered the water line, so that the sand 
was black and the air malodorous. 
Flocks of gulls rose screaming at our 
approach, and long-legged waders 
stalked uneasily toward the deeper water 
where a band of wild geese rested 
quietly. To bathe in an inland sea 
promised a unique experience, so C 
and I quickly undressed and waded in. 
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The unusual buoyancy of the water 
seemed queer, but its soap-like action 
was still queerer. We had to rinse our- 
selves off in the fresh water of the river 
before dressing, and for two or three 
days we felt unusually clean. 

That night and the next day went by 
quickly and we found ourselves at a 
little lake just at the foot of Bloody 
Cafion. A man half hermit and half 
hunter lived there, and that evening he 
and I went trout spearing ; that is he 
did the spearing while I rowed the 
scow over the lake. We caught six 
great beauties, two-pounders mostly; 
one trout for every blister on my hands. 

As it was impossible to live upon 
doves and trout alone, we hurried back 
up Bloody Cafion, past our old camp 
at the foot of Dana and proceeded 
down the meadows to where our extra 
provisions were put away. Here we 
met two young fellows from San Fran- 
cisco and we asked them to join us for 
two or three days while we madea 
detour southward along the Tuolumne 
River and attempted the ascent of 
Mt. Lyell. They readily accepted, and 
after resting over Sunday we all made 
the march to the foot of Lyell. 

This mountain was pronounced ‘‘an 
inaccessible pinnacle of granite rising 
above perpetual snow” by the State 
Geological Survey. Consequently we 
were eager to reach the top if possible. 
From our camp that night the moun- 
tain looked so formidable that we began 
to doubt the advisability of the attempt 
but finally made up our minds to reach 
the top or at least find out why not. 

Accordingly, early the next morning 
we started on the hard and dangerous 
climb. Fortwo hours we struggled over 
bowlders, up seamed and rugged cliffs, 
crossing and recrossing icy streams, 
skirting shining lakelets, and gaining 
elevation with every step. At last we 
paused for a council of war. Before us 
was the long glistening glacier; fringing 
its western edge was the usual lateral 
moraine while still farther to the 
west extended a huge caldron upon 
the northerly rim of which we were 
standing. Was it best to make directly 
for the glacier, to follow the top of the 
moraine, or to climb down through the 
caldron and strike the glacier again up 
nearer the top? We made a compro- 
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mise between the latter two; and thus it 
was that by severe efforts we at last reach- 
ed the base of the pinnacle. Another prob- 
lem now confronted us: D , who 
had been unwell for several days, now 
succumbed to the combination of cold 
and weakness. C managed to 
flounder with him over the deep snow 
to a sunny ledge where we left him in 
charge of R , while the rest of us 
pressed on over a narrow knife edge, 
which forms the only approach to the 
summit. We wriggled on backs and 
stomachs; crawled under shelves and 
around narrow ledges, reaching ahead 
for finger holds and pulling bodies 
cautiously up. A slip of a few inches 
to the south might mean a fall of hun- 
dreds of feet to the sources of the 
Merced River; to the north and the first 
stopping place after bounding down 
over a ragged cliff might be the Berg- 
schrund at the upper end of the gla- 
cier. Sometimes a narrow gully offered 
a chance to wedge up by the successive 
expansion of knees and elbows; a false 
brace and all would be over. Finally, 
we reached the top, the first party to 
make the complete ascent since 1885. 

If the view from Dana is grand, that 
from Lyell issublime. To the south, 
range upon range, pinnacleafter pinnacle 
in wildest confusion. Hundreds of 
sharp, savage peaks rising into eternal 
snow, terrific cafions, chill crags scarred 
and furrowed by avalanches, glistening 
glaciers, sparkling lakelets were every- 
where. The cold neutral tint of granite, 
the warmer hued slate, the crystal 
clearness of the little lakes made a pict- 
ure never to be forgotten. Away to 
the westward we could see just the 
tip of Mt. Diablo, while the Coast 
Range showed but a dark line along the 
horizon. 

Impressive and inspiring as it was, 
we had to leave it and descend. So 
after leaving our names in a tin can, 
brought especially for that purpose, we 
went back to find D fully recovered 
and ready for the descent. The sun 
had melted the surface of the glacier 
and it was alive with rushing water, 
making the footing treacherous. I was 
in the lead when suddenly the softening 
snow gave way and threw me intoa 
crevasse. Happily the camera, which 
was strapped to my back, struck the icy 

















edge and checked my fall momentarily. 
Almost instinctively I threw out my 
elbows and at the same instant M 
thrust his long cane through the camera 
strap. Fora minute I hung over the 
deep crevasse, and then with the aid of 
M scrambled out unharmed but 
startled. The crack was between one 
hundred and one hundred and fifty feet 
deep. After that we tied ourselves 
together. Later on while we were 
clambering down the slope of a moraine 
a great mass of loosely poised bowlders 
started beneath H ’s weight, for a 
moment seriously threatening those 
below. Fortunately, again fate was kind. 
Thus slipping and sliding over the 
glacier, leaping and crawling over the 
moraines, we reached campat five o’clock, 
happy in the accomplishing of our 
dangerous venture. 

The next day we returned to our base 
of supplies, bade good-bye to H 
and M ,who were to follow our foot- 
steps to Mono, and then trailed down 
the Tuolumne River to the head of the 
Great Tuolumne Cafion, a deep gorge 
twenty-four miles long by a mile in 
depth. Not more than two or three 
white men have ever passed through it. 
Besides abounding in great water-falls 
and towering cliffs it was said to bea 
favorite haunt of the grizzly bear. 

The cafion proved to be magnificent 
but the climbing was very difficult and 
we toiled hard all day. 

Imagine a vast chasm cut for thou- 
sands of feet into the solid granite by a 
long-since departed glacier, and in place 
of the glacier a tumbling mountain 
torrent rushing down the bottom, now 
falling hundreds of feet to be dashed 
into spray, now rollicking through 
rocky passes to quiet pools below. The 
bottom of the cafion is barely wide 
enough to contain the river which foams 
against the confining walls and roars 
through the narrower spaces with 
amazing force. There was very little 
soil visible, it was a study in bare gran- 
ite and rushing waters. In one place 
we sent a great log over a fall, the wild 
water tossed it like a match. We called 
it the Upper Falls but have since learn- 
ed the true name, Virginia Falls. 

In places where the river crowded us 
to the walls, we had to take to the 
fallen debris and crawl like flies over 
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the obstructions. We squeezed around 
great bowlders, climbed over others and 
traversed narrow passages, often only 
to find an impassable barrier which 
forced a retreat and an attempt in a 
new direction. After passing the talus, 
the river left a level space on our side, 
but it was so densely covered with tan- 
gled underbrush and forest that old bear 
trails were esteemed excellent roads. 
Where the river again drove us to the 
rocks, we took to a broad ledge and 
soon found ourselves at the top ofa 
slippery rock surface sloping abruptly 
to a wicked-looking cascade. Beyond 
it rose a dome-like rock, at least three 
thousand five hundred feet high. It 
was a question how to get down over 
the polished rock. The cooler headed 
managed to keep erect, but the others 
ignominiously sat down and slid, using 
their hands as brakes. After this a 
chasm forced us to climb higher, then 
another glacier-polished surface blocked 
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the way fora time. Progress was pain- 
fully slow, as we did not cover more 
than five miles in seven hours. It was 
time to call a halt if we intended to 
make the return to camp before night- 
fall. We climbed a prominent point 
which afforded a sweeping view of the 
gorge, then we worked down to the 
river for rest and lunch. 

The homeward trip was difficult and 
tedious. Wecrept along cracks and 
ledges, now erect, now seated to slide, 
where a false step or a hopeless clutch 
meant a crushing fall or a sudden splash 
into the whirling rapids. By five o’clock 
we were again in camp. 

How we traveled steadily northward 
through the range for two weeks till 
we disbanded at the starting place, 
Columbia, a famous old mining camp 
in Tuolumne County, need not here be 
told. We reached home fully convinced 
that never had there been a more glo- 
rious vacation trip. 





A LITTLE EXCURSION INTO SAVAGERY. 


BY JAMES WEIR, JR., M. D. 


VERY year, when the month of 
June arrives, the psychos of my 
savage ancestry enters into me, 
and I am seized with an irresist- 

ible desire to flee from the haunts of 
men and take up and live the life of 
a savage in all of its most primitive 
simplicity and naturalness. This desire 
overtakes me in the very midst of 








civilization and is so omnipotent that 
I must at once leave business and get 
to the woods. Fortune has_ been 
singularly kind, for she has shown 
me a place in Kentucky, not twenty 
miles from the city in which I live, so 
wild, so natural,.so primitive in every 
detail, that when I arrive there, I can 
almost imagine I am the only man in 
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existence. This June I became a 
savage at three o’clock in the morning, 
and before four o’ clock, I had packed 
gun, rod, minnow-bucket, a side of 
bacon, twenty-five pounds of cornmeal, 
a little salt, pepper, coffee and sugar into 
my two-wheeled gig, and was far on 
my way, in the dewy freshness, to my 
haunt among the hills of Green River. 

Ah ! ye dwellers in cities and ye wise 
men of the world, are ye looking for 
something new? If ye are, pray that 
Providence may grant the phenomenon 
of psychical atavism to your jaded souls, 
so that ye may accompany me in spirit 
and behold Nature in her swaddling- 
clothes. 

The morning breeze is scented with 
the perfume of a thousand roses, when 
that harbinger of the day and pro- 
verbial ‘‘early bird,” the song sparrow, 
is heard singing the sweetest, purest 
matins ever breathed forth from the 
throat of any living creature. 

The soft twitterings of hundreds of 
martins are wafted down from the dusk 
heavens high above my head, sounding 
eerily in the gray morning light. <A 
belated coon racks swiftly across the 
road, his bushy, barred tail sweeping 
the ground behind him, and disappears 
beneath a clump of blackberry bushes. 
A pencil of warm light turns the sober 
browns of a weather-worn barn into 
a mass of glowing, pulsating color ; 
the far-reaching voices of a dozen 
barnyard kings sound challenge and, 
counter-challenge: and the day is born. 

Past bosky dells, where the cool 
mist of the night yet lingers; past 
wooded pasture and _ flower-decked 
meadow ; past broad green wheat fields 
and tobacco patches ; past fields of corn 
and oats, clover, barley, and rye ; past 
farm-houses old and new; past men 
and women and children, their friendly 
‘“*how-d’ye’s” scarcely reaching my 
ears, so swiftis the pace of my power- 
ful Corbeau gelding; on, and on, and on, 
until the sun is high in the heavens, and 
shines hot upon my back. 

At length the scene changes and I 
enter the hills. On both sides of the 
road, the primeval forest stretches out 
for a dozen miles. Here deer, wild- 
turkeys, opossums, skunks, squirrels, 
raccoons, weasels, minks, foxes and an 
occasional wild-cat are still to be found. 
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I take my gig a hundred yards or so in- 
to the wood and leave it, for it would 
be impossible for any vehicle to pene- 
trate further into the wilds where lie 
my hunting-grounds. My few traps 
are soon made up into suitable bundles 
and packed upon Corbeau Billy’s strong 
back. Then taking his halter I re- 
sume my journey. Through briers and 
brush-wood, up steep hills and then 
down into deep ravines, over half de- 
cayed logs and huge bowlders, past 
giant ‘‘root-wards,” silent witnesses of 
the cyclone’s fury, we make our way. 
More than once I stop, and then pro- 
ceed on my way with great caution, for 
that ‘‘br-r-r-r” on my right, and now 
again on my left, sounding like the rat- 
tling of peas in a dried bladder, is the 
warning signal of a rattlesnake. Once 
as I reached out my hand to steady 
myself against a prostrate tree, there 
glides, almost from beneath my fingers, 
a huge copperhead, the A nczstrodon con- 
tortrex of naturalists. These Green 
River hills are a regular snake’s par- 
adise. Ina single day’s journey I have 
seen black-snakes, racers, copperheads, 
moccasins, rattlesnakes, milk-snakes, 
summer-snakes, spring-snakes, garter- 
snakes, and blowing or spreading- 
vipers. 

After several hours of laboring toil 
through this wilderness, my horse and I 
at length enter a narrow ravine which 
finally leads us to the creek where I 
propose to establish my camp. The 
banks of this creek on this side are pre- 
cipitous, save where they are bordered 
by narrow beaches, or indented by gul- 
lies and ravines. 

At the foot of the cliff, where I at 
last stop my wearied horse, there is a 
cave. This cave is about one hundred 
and fifty feet long, and is, at this season 
of the year, dry and habitable. During 
the winter its entrance is completely 
submerged when the wateris high. At 
some distant time, far in the past, an 
immense lot of rock has fallen from the 
face of the cliff, completely hiding the 
entrance to the cavern. I firmly 
believe that few men have ever seen 
the inside of this cave or even its en- 
trance. Its floorslopes gradually upward 
from the entrance to the wall of rock 
which forms its end. Emerging from 


the base of this rear wall, and flowing 

















down along the centre of the rocky 
floor and out at the entrance, is a 
clear, cold little stream of delicious 
water. In this house, built by the 
hands of Nature, I proposed to take up 
my abode until I again felt the desire 
to return to civilization. Rapidly un- 
strapping my baggage from Billy’s tired 
back, I lead him down where the water 
is shallow, and across the creek into a 
canebrake, where he can feed on the 
tender young cane-shoots. 

The sun was just about to drop behind 
the Western horizon when I returned 
from seeing after, my horse. Taking 
minnow-bucket and hand-net, I pro- 
ceeded to a riffle where the green water 
boiled through and _ over countless 
bowlders, and with two sweeps of the 
net ina deep pool, I secured a dozen min- 
nows which were placed in the bucket 
for bait. Then taking my rod I baited 
with a lively minnow. Imadeacastand 
as the minnow floated down stream and 
reached the edge of the foam, the reel 
clicked out that message which never 
fails to send the blood coursing through 
one’s veins. Witha bend of the wrist I 
struck sharp and quick, and a glittering, 
silvery thing of beauty shot up from 
the water in a graceful curve. LIat 
once gave him the butt (for it will not 
do to play a fish among these sharp 
rocks), and reeling in, soon laid a pound 
and a half rock-bass on the shore beside 
me. I landed two more fish before the 
sun went down. 

Returning to the cave I built a fire, 
heaping on the drift-wood until the 
whole interior was lighted up. Some 
of my corn-meal was soon made up into 
pones, and was baking beneath the hot 
ashes while I prepared the fish for fry- 
ing. A strip or two of bacon were fried 
in the pan, and the fish, salted and 
peppered and covered with corn-meal, 
each with a small shaving of bacon in 
its abdomen, were laid in the hot grease 
and placed over the fire. Next some 
coals were raked on one side, and my 
coffee-pot placed above them. 

Across the creek, in the clayey bank, 
a colony of muskrats had made their 
burrows, and, before it became too dark, 
I had the pleasure of witnessing a 
muskrat courtship. The male, swelling 
his neck and striking the ground with 
his flattened tail, slowly approached the 
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female, walking sidewise with a stiff, 
affected gait. He kept upalow mur- 
muring monologue all the while, every 
now and then accentuating his speech 
with shrill squeaks and ruttural grunts. 
The female seemed coy, and several 
times repulsed his advances, chasing 
him several feet away from the burrow, 
and then returning to the entrance, 
where she would resume her crouching 
posture until again put on the defensive 
by his overtures and caresses. They 
kept this up for some time. 

Prone upon my back, with my eyes 
fixed upon the stars, I strove to people 
those far-distant worlds with absolutely 
perfect beings. I had almost lost my 
individuality, when my astral body was 
again hurled earthward by what seemed 
to be the shriek of some lost soul. 
‘*Ya-a-a-AH! Who-hoo-hoo, who-hoo- 
hoo, who-hoo-AH!” The very air 
seemed to be filled with this horrible 
cry. I turned and saw the disturber of 
my dreams. It was an owl, perched on 
a limb of a lightning-blasted tree. His 
ears and round, staring eyes resembled 
those generally ascribed to the fiend 
himself, and for one moment my dream- 
drenched faculties thrilled with an un- 
speakable horror. 

I was awakened at daybreak by the 
clamorous song's of thousands of locusts, 
which seemed to be holding high carni- 
val in the woods across the creek. 
Those who have never heard the love- 
songs of these insects have no idea what 
an ear-splitting noise they can make. 
It does not take much of a tax on the 
imagination for one to make out in their 
cry the name of that mighty potentate 
who ‘‘vexed Israel.” ‘‘ Pha-a-a-ra-oh, 
Pha-a-a-ra-oh!”’ resounds on every side. 

After a bath in the deep pool imme- 
diately in front of the cave, the next 
thing in order was breakfast. I knew 
from past experiences that there were 
big fish in the pool; therefore at once 
proceeded to try for them. Using a 
large minnow, I dropped my line and 
was soon fast to a ‘‘big-mouth,” which 
made off with it with great speed. I 
struck at once. Jove! how he pulled 
when he felt the hook! The reel fairly 
sang, and at first I felt some alarm for 
my tip, for my rod was an untried one. 
Everything held, however, and soon 
every faculty I possessed was fully 
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engaged in the endeavor to land the 
fish. Backward and forward, forward 
and backward, for full forty minutes the 
battle raged. I knew that if the fish 
ever succeeded in getting into the riffle, 
and he tried every way he knew so to 
do, I would, in all probability, lose him; 
but by dint of hard work I managed to 
keep him in deep water and finally 
landed him. What a beauty he was as 
he lay upon the grass, with every fin 
and spine defiantly erect! He weighed 
fully four pounds, was game to the last. 

While eating breakfast the idea struck 
me that I would like to have for dinner 
a baked blue-cat aux herbes natureland a 
rot? of young squirrel; and so, as soon 
as I had wiped out the frying-pan and 
rinsed out the coffee-pot, I laid my 
plans for the successful procurement of 
these dainties. I soon rigged up a 
stout catfish line, and, baiting its half- 
dozen hooks with crayfish tails, tied 
one end to a sapling and threw the 
other, weighted with a bowlder, as far 
out into deep water as I could send it; 
then, shouldering my No. 22 Reming- 
ton, I crossed the creek and made my 
way into the cane-brake. 

Just at the edge of the wood I saw 
two beautiful butterflies poised above 
the flowering tops of some wild garlic, 
and I made a mental note that the 
plants should add their flavor to my 
prospective baked catfish. These but- 
terflies were evidently lovers, so I 
stopped to watch them. The female 
flew to the ground, where she remained 
slowly waving her beautiful wings up 
and down. The male alighted on the 
ground in front of her at a distance of 
about a foot, and then approached her, 
slowly and gracefully waving his wings. 
His walk was stilted and affected. 
When he came within three or four 
inches of her he expanded his wings to 
their fullest extent, so that she might 
see their beautiful markings and color- 
ings. Then quivering them rapidly, so 
that they fairly glinted with all the 
colors of the rainbow, he marched to 
and fro in front of her. The female 
remained quiet and observant. 

The courtship of butterflies generally 
takes place in mid-air, the male circling 
about the female in graceful flight, at 
one moment immediately above her, 
the next beneath her. I have often 
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and even three males in pur- 
single female. She seemed, 
occasions, to be coy and hard 
to please, and kept her lovers hovering 
about her. The dragon-fly is another 
graceful wooer, and, when courting, 
takes great care to show every one of 
his many points of beauty and orna- 
ment. He will alight near the female 
on some twig or on the ground, and 
rapidly vibrate his wings; his abdomen 
plays up and down in unison with his 
wings, and he will often perform a 
short but stately march in front of her. 
Like the butterfly, the love scenes of 
dragon-flies generally occur in mid-air. 
The courting of the blue-bird is a 
charming spring idyl. The little lover 
will perch a few inches away from his 
enslaver, and attempt to bewitch her 
with the witchery of his song. His 
low, soft warble is a delicious bit of 
love-pleading, and ought to soften the 
most obdurate heart; but the female is 
coy and flouts him. He then comes 
nearer, and, slightly elevating and 
quivering his wings, bows in front of 
her, all the while pleading in an impas- 
sioned manner. He then erects him- 
self, puffs out his breast and stalks in 
front of her. His song takes on a 
more virile strain. He boasts of his 
prowess in the fields of worm-hunting 
and nest-building; he turns his back to 
her and calls attention to his beautiful 
blue coat. Again he turns and points 
to the beauty of his scarlet vest. This 
last argument is generally effective. 
The wooing of the peacock is gro- 
tesque and bizarre, and always reminds 
me of the performances of certain love- 
sick men whom I have seen. The cock 
deliberately selects his ground or place 
of exhibition and then calls the female 
to admire him. Several males will 
select a ‘‘stamping-ground,” as it is 
locally termed, and will beat down the 
weeds and grass until the surface of the 
ground is perfectly smooth. They will 
then utter the most discordant shrieks 
and calls until they have collected all 
the females about them. When they 
see that they have secured an audience 
they will commence the most extraor- 
dinary antics. First one male and then 
another will enter the arena. He will 


spread his tail to its greatest extent, 
and, holding his head far back between 
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his wings, will execute a stiff-legged 
sarabande around the ring. Then, fold- 
ing his tail and stretching out his neck, 
he will run at full speed about the 
arena. Standing in the centre of the 
ring, he will slightly elevate his tail and 
beat the ground with his feet. Hedoes 
not fail to point to every one of his 
many points of beauty. He even calls 
attention to his voice, doubtless very 
pleasing to pea-fowl ears, however dis- 
cordant to ours. 

But I must return to my squirrels, 
or my 7é¢z will not materialize. Young 
squirrels are plentiful, and I soon secure 
five or six and then tramp back to 
camp. When I arrive there my catfish 
line is switching about the pool at a 
great rate, and hauling it in, hand over 
hand, I land a splendid blue-cat of 
about seven pounds weight. I speedily 
kill and disembowel him. After he has 
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been thoroughly washed I stuff him 
with minced garlic, mint and bacon. 
Then, salted and peppered, he is 
wrapped in the broad leaves of the 
water lily and enveloped in a thick 
coating of moist clay. Before starting 
out in the morning I had placed a 
dozen bowlders in the fire. <A hole is 
quickly dug in the soft earth and its 
bottom and sides lined with these hot 
bowlders. The fish is then laid in the 
hole, more bowlders placed upon him, 
and then I build a fire over the whole. 
The squirrels are then dressed and sea- 
soned and put to roast on skewers before 
the fire. It is late in the afternoon 
before dinner is served, but when it zs 
served it is delicious. 

This is the history of a day’s excur- 
sion into savagery. When the longing 


for civilization seized me a week later I 
packed my traps and returned home. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF NAVAL MILITIA AND NAVAL RESERVE. 


By Everett B. 


POINT has been reached in the 
development of the Naval 
Militia in the United States 
when well-defined plans for 

future work seem not only advisable 
but absolutely necessary for further 
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progress, The old saying about 
strength in unity of purpose is especi- 
ally applicable here. 

During the experimental days of the 
Naval Militia, when it was being care- 
fully weighed in the balance by public 
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opinion and the judgment of the Navy 
Department, when there were but a few 
hundred men actively interested, and 
they too, confined to two or three States 
—during this stage of its history it was 
not easy to foresee the present develop- 
ment. It was well, perhaps that no 
definite course of action was at that 
time adopted, for some projects then 
proposed by its wisest promoters fell 
short of what has since proved desir- 
able. 

The relations of the Naval Militia to 
the State and Nation and to the other 
branches of the service, volunteer and 
regular, were not at that time clearly 
defined. No one could foretell the out- 
come of an idea that had been put into 
practical operation in Massachusetts 
only five years before. Captain Soley 
who, by his energetic assistance in 
getting the bill through the General 
Court of the Bay State, became the 
father of the Naval Militia, could not 
then have foreseen that this idea would 
thereafter become so popular not only 
in his own State but in so many other 
States of the Union. Of one thing, 
however, he was certain, and that was 
that former attempts to organize a naval 
auxiliary had been instituted on radically 
wrong principles. He took advantage 
of what he considered others’ mistakes, 
put his helm hard a-port and went off 
squarely on another tack. 

It was then that State after State 
began to fall into line and that Naval 
Battalions, wherever the presence of a 
sea or lake coast permitted of their active 
operations, became a popular militia. 

Each battalion commander in each 
State (to say nothing of regular navy 
officers) had individual ideas regarding 
what should be done. One considered 
it the duty of the Naval Militiamen to 
devote a large portion of their attention 
to infantry drill; another wondered 
what need there was for his men to be 
sent off on a war ship to associate with 
common ‘‘ Jackies” for a few days and 
run the risk of getting their hands 
grimy and appetites spoiled. A com- 
mander of one of the Eastern battalions 
had the audacity to announce one sum- 
mer that he intended to take his men 
to sea on ships of the navy and let 
them run things fora week or so, He 
was one of the officers who believed in 
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making Naval Militiamen as close imi- 
tations of sailors as possible with the 
means available. With determination 
he carried out his project and it was 
a great success. 

The Naval Militia has now safely 
weathered the dangers that beset its 
infancy and, with remarkable energy, 
has passed to a point where there is but 
little room to doubt its permanency as 
a part of the military and naval organi- 
zations of the country. What the Naval 
Militia now needs is harmonious co-oper- 
ation and centralization of control. To 
attain this end it is the opinion of some 
that the United States Government 
should control it as a Government insti- 
tution; but the advocates of this idea 
evidently confound Naval Militia with 
the proposed Naval Reserve. A Naval 
Reserve, according to the international 
acceptation of the term, must be a na- 
tional and not a local and purely vol- 
unteer organization. The framers of 
the first Naval Militia law were fully 
alive to this distinction, but so much 
confusion has since arisen in the mind 
of the general public that a readjust- 
ment is now necessary. 

The advocates of the Naval Reserve 
project feel that there is a limit to the 
usefulness of the Naval Militia, and that 
it should be supplemented by a new and 
more actively navigating force. What 
is proposed to do in this direction 
is set forth by one of the advocates in 
the following terms : 

‘*The proposed new organization is 
to be called the Navigating Naval Re- 
serve and perhaps that title will give 
the best clew to its object. The present 
Naval Militia does not habitually navi- 
gate except during a brief period each 
summer, but it is proposed that the new 
reserve shall be composed of those who 
are accustomed to life on the water in 
their ordinary occupations. A bill em- 
bodying this idea was introduced into 
the last Congress by Representative 
Cummings of New York. It was pro- 
posed— 

‘that officers and men between the ages of 18 
and 45, serving in our mercantile marine or 
formerly serving in the navy, if citizens, and 
found physically and otherwise qualified by a 
Board appointed by the Navy Department, 
should be enrolled in a naval reserve in grades 
and ratings like those of the navy, for terms not 
exceeding five years each. They would be liable 
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to a call into active service in war, or when war 
was threatened, under the pains and penalties of 
desertion, being considered as in the United 
States service as soon as enrolled in the reserve. 
It was especially provided that the officers and 
men of the life-saving, lighthouse, revenue mar- 
ine, and coast signal services could be enrolled in 
the reserve and assigned to such duties and in- 
struction as the President might prescribe, 

“At first it might be thought that the new 
organization proposed would encroach a little on 
the province of the Naval Militia. Its advocates, 
however, do not regard the two as conflicting in 
any respect. The idea of the new body is that 
there already exists much nautical material that 
will not take service under the State Militia laws, 
and, in fact, might be unable to do so, but could 
be brought together, organized, and instructed 
under rules not interfering with existing imari- 
time occupations, and thus made a trustworthy 
force in time of war. The bill already spoken of 
proposed to appropriate $100,000 annually for the 
navigating naval reserve, but it was not intended 
that this should make any difference in the appro- 
priation for the Naval Militia of the States, which 
latter is of a less amount. The object is to get a 
reserve directly under the authority of the Navy 
Department, composed largely of men accus- 
tomed to sea life, in order to supplement the ex- 
isting Naval Militia, since both bodies would be 
needed in case of war, and the new one would be 
particularly available in manning merchant ves- 
sels that might be called into the service of the 
United States. 

‘‘It is proposed that each officer and man of 
the navigating reserve, on personally reporting 
for training for a period not exceeding thirty days 
in any one year, and on being found by the 
appointed authorities fit for duty, shall receive 
certain pay, amounting to $30 for each petty 
officer and $20 for each man of inferior rating, 
to be paid at the completion of this annual re- 
quirement. If examination shows a lack of fit- 
ness, the officer or man is to be discharged with- 
out compensation. Again, such officers and men 
‘as may elect to join the colors for naval train- 
ing during the period of annual drill of the organ- 
ized reserve forces,’ meaning apparently the 
State Militia, can do so, and receive pay like the 
latter. 

‘It was further provided, in the bill referred 
to, that any vessel commanded by an officer of 
the naval reserve, and having in her complement 
five other officers and men belonging to that re- 
serve, should have the right to fly from her main- 
mast head a distinctive flag or pennant, bearing 
the letters U. S. N. R., the Navy Department 
prescribing its color, shape, and size. Officers 
of the naval reserve holding commissions in the 
United States were to be borne upon the Navy 
Register, while ‘the entire organization, admin- 
istration, compensation, training, and control of 
the naval reserve forces exercised by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall be under the 
direction of the President, and be confided to the 
Department of the Navy ; and the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to detail officers 
and petty officers of the navy to act as inspect- 
ors, instructors, and assistant instructors of the 
naval reserve and to be the responsible custo- 
dians of the property of the United States issued 
for the training and arming of the said torces.’ ” 
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This is what is proposed in the way 
of a Naval Reserve. The matter will 
be brought before the next Congress 
but what will become of it is quite un- 
certain in view of the fate of numer- 
ous other measures of similar purport. 
It is the opinion of Naval Militia officers 
of standing who have studied the mat- 
ter—Commander Miller, of New York, 
among them—that the time has not yet 
arrived for such an organization, desir- 
able as it may be. 

As the Naval Militia has been gaining 
in force and importance year by year, 
the need of a uniform and co-operative 
method of training the various organi- 
zations has become more and more 
apparent. Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy McAdoo, to whom the Naval 
Militia owes much, appreciated the im- 
portance of this pointand two years ago 
recommended a conference of the com- 
manders from the various States to talk 
over matters and arrange a definite pro- 
gramme for future action. This confer- 
ence, however, did not materialize until 
last spring, when Commander Jacob W. 
Miller, of the New York Battalion, took 
matters into his own hands and arranged 
for the meeting which took place the 
second and third of May. 

It was perhaps the most important 
gathering for the Naval Militia since 
the organization of the first battalion. 
It was held on board the New York 
Battalion’s ship, the Mew Hampshire, 
in New York harbor. There were 
gathered officers from nine States, rep- 
resenting ten battalions and more than 
two thousand men. For two days they 
listened to papers and discussed questions 
relating to the various details of their 
work afloat and ashore—such matters 
as the proper form of organization of 
battalions, the best uniform for men 
and officers, the relations of the 
Naval Militia to the Navy, to the 
Nation and to the State, proper text 
books, progressive drills for new or- 
ganizations, and engineer corps for 
navigation. 

Captain John W. Weeks, of the Massa- 
chusetts Brigade, presided, being the 
senior officer of the oldest organization. 
He was also elected president of the 
permanent organization, the Associ- 
ation of Naval Militias of the United 
States. 
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The conference adjourned with a feel- 
ing that a move in the right direction 
had been made and that the good work 
would go on with more energy and in- 
telligent guidance than had been pos- 
sible heretofore. Committees were ap- 
pointed to consider at home the various 
points under discussion and to submit 
their reports to the president of the 
association who, in turn would transmit 
them to the commander of every bat- 
talion in the country. Of course, these 
recommendations cannot be entirely fol- 
lowed for the reason that the various 
organizations are amenable to the 
various State Militia laws, but these may 
be changed sooner or later so as to 
admit of the adoption of uniform rules. 
One fundamental rule, however, was 
firmly established, viz., that the ship 
should be the foundation upon which 
everything should be built; in other 
words, that the men of the Naval Militia 
should be trained into sailors rather 
than soldiers. 

The settlement of this point removed 
one of the main obstacles to uniformity. 
While in some States the battalions are, 
as nearly as possible, ships’ crews; in 
others, they are hardly more than good 
infantry companies with a little artillery 
practice and occasional boat drills. 
Except in New York City, Philadelphia 
and one or two other places, there has 
been a lack of ship work and instruction 
in seamanship, which could only be 
partly excused by a lack of proper 
facilities. It is the salty flavor about 
the Naval Militia which draws _ nine- 
tenths of the young men to it, and it is 
also true that an over-abundance of 
armory infantry drills has an opposite 
effect. 

This uncertainty has been due largely 
to the variance of ideas which it was the 
object of the New York Conference to 
harmonize. That this purpose was 
accomplished cannot be doubted, and 
there is every indication that the Asso- 
ciation with yearly gatherings and fre- 
quent interchange of ideas will bea 
valuable factor in cementing into one 
strong body all the branches of this very 
important part of the volunteer service 
in the United States. 

The Navy Department has not yet 
been able to provide ships for all the 
battalions as it would like and intends 
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to do, and hence means for acquiring a 
knowledge of sea life have not been as 
ready as would be desired. Within the 
past few months several old vessels 
which had been out of commission have 
been turned over to those States unpro- 
vided for. Although lacking many of 
the modern improvements they are far 
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better than nothing, and very good pre- 
cursors for something better. 

With the continued substantial assist- 
ance and co-operation of the Navy De- 
partment, and the hearty support of 
State authorities which has generally 
been accorded, the Navy Militia cannot 
but continue its solid growth. 
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RIOR to 1884 there was no or- 
ganized system of yacht racing 
on Lake Ontario. While there 
were plenty of hardy sail- 

ormen and a number of flourishing 
clubs, the regattas were mainly local, 
and the contests between craft belong- 
ing to the same club. The rating of 
yachts, when they were rated, was de- 
cided by the old Thames rule of meas- 
urement, and in all matters pertaining 
to racing each club was a law unto itself. 
For several reasons this state of affairs 
was both unsatisfactory and inimical 
to the best interests of yachting. The 
more vigorous clubs realized the need 
of sound organization, of a uniform 
system of rules, and of a final court of 
appeal for the settlement of disputes. 

The thin edge of the wedge of reform 
was inserted by the old Toronto Yacht 
Club’s adoption, in 1883, of the Seawan- 
haka rule in lieu of the Thames meas- 
urement, with its premium on the plank 
or edge type, erroneous conception of 
size, and glaring injustice in time allow- 
ance, 

Atits annual meeting, March 5,1884, 
the club appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. G. H. Duggan, Geo. 
E. Evans, W. H. Parsons and Wm. 
Dickson, with instructions to form, if 
possible, a yacht racing association. As 
a result a circular was issued inviting 
delegates from the different clubs on 
the lake—Hamilton, Belleville, Kings- 
ton, Oswego, Rochester and the Royal 
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Canadian Yacht Club—to meet in 
Toronto. 

The meeting was held at the Queen’s 
Hotel, March 29, the clubs being repre- 
sented as follows : Royal Canadian, by 
John Leys, Robert Cockran and Col. 
Grassett ; Oswego, by John T. Mott, 
W. T. S. Phelps and J. B. MeMurrich; 
Toronto Club, by the committee 
mentioned. Kingston and Bay of 
Quinte clubs sent letters saying they 
could be depended upon. Mr. Leys 
presided as chairman, and Mr. Evans, 
then captain of the Toronto Club, was 
appointed secretary. 

When that little session ended much 
had been accomplished in behalf of lake 
yacht racing, for the present flourishing 
association then had its birth. The 
officers were: President, John Leys, 
Toronto; first vice-president, John 
Mott, Oswego; second vice-president, H. 
C. Dennis, Toronto; honorary secretary, 
George E. Evans, Toronto. 

The young association was fortunate 
in the selection of officers, especially in 
the choice of secretary, for Mr. Evans 
toiled faithfully for ten years in the 
cause of sport, and did much to secure 
the present success. The adoption of 
the Seawanhaka rule, the formation of 
a court of appeal, and the planning of 
a series of regattas completed the work 
of the meeting. 

This business-like movement infused 
new life and vigor into what had here- 
tofore been rather lazy methods. The 
fact of Oswego and Rochester joining 
the association gave it international 
importance; yachtsmen at all points on 
the lake bestirred themselves in antici- 
pation of lively sport, and the interest 
has never been allowed to subside. 
How well the keen sportsmen of the 
lake ports have upheld their favorite 
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pastime may be learned from the records 
of the association which now boasts a 
membership of twenty-five hundred, and 
a fleet of nearly three hundred craft, large 
and small, several of which were 
launched this season. 

The clubs of the association are: 
The Bay of Quinte Yacht Club, of 
Belleville, Ont.; Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club, of Toronto, Ont.; Queen City 
Yacht Club, of Toronto, Ont.; Royal 
Hamilton Yacht Club, of Hamilton, 
Ont.; Victoria Yacht Club, of Hamilton, 
Ont.; Rochester 
Yacht Club, of Char- 
lotte, N. Y.; Oswe- } 
go Yacht Club, of 4 


Oswego, N. Y. \\ 
Notable among 


the craft owned by 
members of the 
association are: O72- 


ole, Vreda, Alen, 
and the two Fife 
boats, Zelma and 


ledette, of the Roy- 
al Canadian Yacht 
Club; White Wings, 
Dinah, Nancy, and 
the Watson cutter 
Verve No. 2, of 
the Royal Hamil- 
ton Yacht Club; 
the Burgess and 
Fife cracks, Papoose 
and Yama, of the 
Oswego Yacht Club, 
and Choctaw (Bur- 
gess), and C7nder- 
ella and Onward 
(Cary Smith), of the 
Rochester Yacht 
Club. 

The following 
staunch supporters 
of yachting have been presidents of the 
association since 1884: John T. Mott, 
of the Oswego Yacht Club; W. H. 
Biggar, of the Bay of Quinte Yacht 
Club; J. B. Caruthers, of Kingston 
Yacht Club; the late Geo. H. Newell, 
of the Rochester Yacht Club; J. F. 
Monck, of the Royal Hamilton Yacht 
Club, and A. R. Boswell, of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club. 

The officers for 1895 are: President, 
ZE. Jarvis, of Toronto, Ont.;  vice- 
president, A. Ames, of Oswego Yacht 
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Club; honorary secretary, E. R. Am- 
brose, Hamilton, Ont. 

The season of 1894 saw an important 
advance in the yacht racing on Lake 
Ontario. Until that year the associa- 
tion had encouraged what was known 
as the annual cruise and circuit racing. 
For this theentire fleet would assemble, 
say at Hamilton, Ont., race for two or 
three days at that port, then sail a race 
to Lewiston, race a couple of days there, 
thence on to Charlotte, racing all the 
way and while in port; thence on from 
port to port around 
the lake, racing at 
Big Sodus _ Bay, 
Oswego, Sackett’s 
Harbor, Kingston, 
Ont. Belleville, 
Ont. Cobourg, Port 
Hope, and finally 
wind up with a big 
spread at Toronto. 
This sort of ‘‘come 
all ye” racing it 
ports and between 
ports, made things 
very lively for all 
hands, for it took 
nearly three weeks 
to cover the grand 
circuit. Such cruises 
made sailors, too, 
for they necessitated 
battles with all sorts 
of weather. Out 
of this hard knock- 
about school have 
graduated the best 
amateurs now on 
fresh water; but the 
circuit had also dis- 
advantages. Fre- 
quently, bad weath- 
er would delay the 
fleet until men had to bolt to business 
before the circuit was completed, and 
this and other drawbacks suggested a 
change of programme. 

In the winter of 1893-94, the execu- 
tive decided to vary the order of sailing 
from the circuit cruise to a week’s sport 
atone port. This was tried as an experi- 
ment, and it appears to have given gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

Big Sodus Bay was chosen as a 
rendezvous, and seventy-five yachts and 
several hundred men met for the week 
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of July 4, to beat and thresh and run 
it out. 

Before following the jolly tars to the 
excitement of the Sodus racing, I may 
introduce the reader to some of the 
men, craft and clubs to which the asso- 
ciation is indebted for much of its fair 
fame. 

Oswego is a convenient starting-point, 
and here we find a club-house, not so 
pretentious as the homes of some sister 
clubs, yet so comfortable and so mag- 
netic in its attractiveness, that one has 
to adjust his compass carefully and be 
towed well beyond its influence to pre- 
vent all cruises from ending at its 
hospitable portal. Commodore John T. 
Mott is one of the reasons why this 
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yarn or pulled on a mainsheet. His 
yacht Katze Gray has raced and won in 
every part of the lake. She is easily 
distinguished by her immense spread of 
head-sail and tremendous length of horn, 
which goes straight out from her plumb 
stem like a battering-ram. 

Allen Ames, the fleet captain of the 
club, is rated as the best American ama- 
teur yacht skipper on fresh water; in 
this respect he shares honors with 4Zme- 
lius Jarvis, of Toronto, who has won the 
same enviable reputation on the Cana- 
dian side. Messrs. Jarvis and Ames, 
who are respectively President and Vice- 
President of the Lake Yacht Racing 
Association for this year, owe their pro- 
motion solely to their high reputation as 
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club-house is so attractive as a resort. 
He has served the club as commodore 
for nine years, and he certainly is one 
of the most popular yachtsmen on the 
American side of Ontario. His yacht 
Papoose, *‘ dear old Fapoose,” as he 
dubs her, goes into commission as soon 
as the ice goes out. Last spring he 
cruised to Sodus Bay, thirty miles, on 
April 18, soit is easily seen that when he 
is backward the spring must follow suit. 
The boys declare that the ‘‘Com.’s” 
hospitality is as broad as his circle of 
acquaintances, which includes most of 
this continent. 

Vice-Commodore W. B. Phelps, known 
to yachtsmen as ‘* Capt. Billy Phelps,” 
is as thorough a sailor as ever spun a 
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thorough practical yachtsmen. Captain 
Ames flies his colors from the yacht 
Yama, which has added many a laurel 
to the Oswego burgee. 

While space forbids dwelling at length 
upon the good men and true, and the 
smart craft of such lively Canadian ports 
as Kingston, Belleville, Cobourg and Port 
Hope, we cannot pass by the *‘ Queen 
City” — Toronto, or the ‘‘ Ambitious 
City”— Hamilton. These two are the 
great centres of fresh-water yachting in 
the Dominion, though what is said of 
their big-hearted sailormen might apply 
equally well to the men of all the other 
ports named. 

Toronto, beautiful city that she is, may 
be justly considered the queen of the 
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lakes in the matters of situation, water 
facilities and accommodations. Broad 
Toronto Bay affords ample room for all 
kinds of craft, and beyond it spreads 
the restless waste of Ontario’s bright 
waters. 

The Royal Canadian Yacht Club, of 
‘Toronto, is older by thirty or forty years 
than the other clubs which dispute su- 
premacy of the lake. Its members are 
undoubtedly the best qualified sailors 
on American waters, fresh or salt. The 
club membership has nearly reached the 
eight hundred mark, and their fleet of 
sixty-five yachts contains some of the 
best and latest designed racing craft 
that money can buy. It is, without 
doubt, one of the most sportsman-like 
clubs in America. Standing, as it does, 
above all other clubs on the lake in age, 
experience, membership, and perfect 
water advantages, with members pos- 
sessing an inherited love for all out-door 
sports, it is not strange that this organi- 
zation is at once powerful and active. 
Were it not for the sagacity of Commo- 
dore Boswell and his associate officers, 
the very strength of this club might 
prove its weakness; but, as matters 
stand, all surplus energy is wisely util- 
ized. Instead of, as it well might, over- 
shadowing lesser clubs and monopolizing 
the cream of the sport, this club is heart 
and soul in the game, hand and glove 
with the stronger and encouraging the 
weaker, and a leader in everything cal- 
culated to promote the general welfare 
of its favorite sport, 
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Commodore Boswell is like a father 
to the lake sailors, and few American 
yachtsmen have felt the friendly grasp 
of his good right hand without at the 
same time receiving the old admonition 
to ‘‘do all you can over there to encour- 
age yachting.” He looks and is every 
inch a sailor and a commodore. 

The club-house’s appointments are 
little short of ideal. The house is lo- 
cated on the island directly across the 
bay from the city. It has extensive 
grounds and lawns. Its bowling-green 
and lawn tennis court are ranked among 
the best in America. Any time from 
May until November the older members 
of the club may be found playing the old 
English game of bowling on the green. 
The laying out of these grounds alone 
cost over $5,000. The club-house and 
anchorage more than twice that sum, 
while the city club-house cost nearly 
$15,000. 

At the head of its list of crack yachts 
is the schooner Oriole, owned by G. H. 
Goodherham. She was designed by 
Cary Smith, of New York, is extremely 
fast, and a very comfortable cruiser. 








EUROCLYDON. 


Aileen is equal if not superior to Pa- 
poose as a has-been racer, and like that 
boat she is one of the most comfortable 
cruisers on the lake, being staunch as a 
church and just as safe. 

Condor is an old boat, but she still 
holds her own against all comers, 
especially off the wind. Her popular 
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Captain, C. A. Brown, Vice-Commo- 
dore of the club, has a great show of 
flags and other racing trophies. 

V’reda, Commodore Boswell’s flagship, 
is a magnificent new steel cutter designed 
by Watson, (Scotland) and her English 
racing records gave her the distinction 





PAPOOSE, 


of being the fastest twenty-rater in for- 
eign waters. She has been equally suc- 
cessful over here, having twice won the 
Queen’s Cup, which I believe she holds. 

Zelma, beautiful Zelma, is one of the 
smartest both in looks and speed. She 
has defeated Oriole and Vreda for the 
Prince of Wales’ Cup, a_ perpetual 
trophy presented to the club by the 
Prince during his visit in 1860. 

Vedette is a Fife boat, lugger-rigged, 
owned by Messrs. J. C. Reid and Frank 
M. Gray, two of the most enthusiastic 
yachtsmen on the lake. Vedctte, like 
most craft of English design, requires 
a power of wind, but her rig will prob- 
ably be changed, as the lug-sail is not 
popular about Toronto. Erma, a Can- 
adian design, has defeated this modern 
flyer in light airs, but says Mr. Gray— 
‘**Give us two planks of our deck under, 
and we'll thrash the life out of anything 
in our class.” 

Vivia,one of Watson’s latest creations, 
is owned by Mr. Gooderham, brother 
of Ortole’s owner. She came to this 
country in frame and was launched last 
season. With the exception of the .Vo-x, 


of Rochester, and some eighteen-footers 
of the Stephens design, she is the most 
modern type on the lake. 
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Two interesting craft are Mirage 
and Sz/vza, designed and built by C. 
Cuthbert, son of Capt. Alex. Cuthbert, 
designer and builder of A¢/anta and 
Countess of Dufferin, candidates for 
America’s Cup. Mirage and Silvia have 
proved themselves fast enough to make 
things very lively among the twenty-five 
footers. 

The Queen City Yacht Club, rowing 
clubs, canoe and skiff clubs, have also 
their headquarters on Toronto Bay, 
which may be regarded as the Mecca 
of all interested in aquatics. 

The busy little city of Hamilton, Ont., 
is situated on a beautiful bay, and yields 
only to Toronto in the matter of water 
accommodation. Here are located the 
homes of two flourishing organizations, 
the Royal Hamilton and Victoria Yacht 
Clubs. The club-house of the Royal 
Hamilton is handsome and convenient, 
and was erected at a cost of over 
$13,000. The club has Her Majesty’s 
permission to use the title of ‘* Royal,” 
and also to fly the blue ensign of Her 
Majesty’s fleet. The beautiful club flag 
now displays the golden crown above 
the letter H. The club officers are 
Com. Hon. W. E. Sanford, V. C., E. R. 
Ambrose. Mr. Ambrose is the man at 
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the wheel of the Lake Yacht Racing 
Association, having been its secretary 
and treasurer since its organization in 
1884. He is skipper of the trim cutter 
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Samoa. The club has a membership 
of over five hundred, and a fleet of fifty- 
four yachts. 

Then there is the Victoria Yacht Club 
of Hamilton, whose energetic Commo- 
dore, Rev. E. C. Whitcombe, is fast 
building up an organization that is great- 
ly to his credit, and should be the pride 
ofall yachtsmen. ‘‘Father Whitcombe” 
besides his duties asa priest of the high 
church of England has a school of boys, 
and is instructor of a choir of sixty boys. 

He is a great 
sportsman, and 
is owner and . 
skipper of the 
twenty-two 
footer /urocly- 
don. Under his 
aggressivelead- 
ership, the club 
is about erect- 
ing a beautiful 
club-house on 
the bay. 

The club is 
making great 
preparationsfor 
model- yachting 
similar to the 
plans adopted 
by the Ameri- 
canModel Yacht 
Club of New 
‘York. All boats 
to be amateur 
design and 
build, except 
some of the lar- 
ger models that 
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boat fulfilled her mission, sailing as 
she never sailed before. 

And now to go to Sodus and see the 
sport. In the absence of Commodore 
C. H. Mackie, Vice-Commodore F. S. 
Todd flies the Commodore's flag on the 
Onward. Secretary T. B. Pritchard, 
one of the most popular members of the 
Rochester Club aids in entertaining 
visitors, and his Rzpple has many callers. 

The Rochester Club, while not the 
oldest, is one of the most enthusiastic 
members of the 
Association. 
Its present fle. t 
numbers thirty- 
five yachts, with 
several new 
ones promised. 
Hiram Sibley’s 
steam yacht 
Restless is a 
floating palace. 
James Watson's 
one-hundred 
foot schooner- 
rigged steam 
auxiliary A/gon- 
guinis a queen 
of her kind. 
She was de- 
signed by Webb 
(designer of 
Galatea and Ge- 
nesta), and first 
sailed in Mon- 
treal waters 
where she was 
known as Gad- 


about. 
may be built When thecot- 
by a carpenter tagers looked 
or boat builder; out on Sodus 
but all designs Bay on the 
must be by ——, morning of July 
the owners and 4, they saw a 
members of fleet of seventy 
the club. Ice boating is another yachts, most of which had come in dur- 


prominent feature of the club. Here 
is an illustration of the  earnest- 
ness of Canadian yachtsmen: Capt. 
F. S. Malloch, of Hamilton, on his death 
bed called his son to his side and said: 
‘* Stewart, be sure and take the Dinah to 
Sodus in July, and mind that she does 
her very best.” 

The Dinah was taken to Sodus, and 
it is gratifying to record that the old 


ing the night. Every craft was in full 
dress; cannons roared, men cheered, 
and taken all in all that Fourth was 
the greatest day Big Sodus had ever 
known. 

When the time gun sounded, every 
man saw that his watch marked 10: 30, 
and then awaited signals. Soon the 
preparatory gun rang out, then came 
the starting gun, and the flyers in the 
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first class in the day’s programme chased 
each other across the line for a beat 
dead to windward over the first five- 
mile leg of the triangular course, to be 
covered twice. 





CONDOR. 


Several thousand spectators lined the 
shore and piers to witness the fun, but 
as the boats separated, some going to 
port and some to starboard, a farmer 
exclaimed: ‘‘You don’t call that racing— 
one boat going north and the other south 
when they want to get west!” and he 
turned his back on the whole thing in 
disgust. Events on the first day were 
rather tame as the wind was light. 

The fifth, however, brought a rattling 
breeze from the west, and not a club- 
topsail was in sight all day. Cyprus, 
making for the outer mark against a 
heavy head sea, had her bowsprit carried 
away. Herbert Mann, who was on the 
end of the horn, went down with it just 
as the saucy little yacht drove her stem 
into a big sea. It looked for a moment 
as if Mann was lost, but as they pulled 
the horn inboard he was found clinging 
to the end. 

Vreda, the flagship of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, Com. Boswell at 
the helm, did some beautiful windward 
work, charging through the heavy head 
seas like a tugboat. 

Vivia’s maiden race was eagerly 
watched from start to finish by every 
one on the pier, and the big tugs went 
out to see her perform. She acquitted 
herself to the satisfaction of every one. 

The third day’s sport started in with 
flukes and slants for which there was 
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much hunting and many disappoint- 
ments. One of the most beautiful sights 
ever witnessed at a regatta was when 
Vivia and Condor came down the course 
(ten miles to windward and return, ) 
**neck and neck” as a man on the pier 
expressed it. Both were fairly smoth- 
ered with canvas, and first one then the 
other forged ahead, so they had it nip 
andtuck. V7v7a was sailing on the out- 
side and pressed her rival close to the 
mark, so close in fact that Condor 
nearly grazed it. This caused Condor 
in turning to make the circle after she 
had passed the buoy; whereas, I 77a 
jibed beautifully, coming about between 
Condor and the buoy, and winning the 
race by four feet of her horn, and by 
two seconds actual time. 

Just before sundown, when all craft 
were at anchor, a regular cyclone swept 
down upon the fleet. Yachts were drag- 
ing their anchors, and every man was 
hustling for dear life. Those on shore 
rushed to the captain of one of the tugs, 
and begged of him to go to the rescue, 
but not a foot would he stir. ‘‘I have 
orders, sir, from Commodore Mott, sir, 
not to leave this dock without his order, 
sir, and I'll not stir without it if every 
yacht goes to the bottom, sir!” 

Commodore Mott had taken the train 
for Oswego. His brother, however, 
came along and said, ‘‘ Commodore Mott 
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has left the tug under my orders—go!”’ 
So he went and the yachts were safely 
brought to their former moorings. — 
The day’s racing that will be handed 
down to posterity was on Saturday, the 
7th. The course was the triangle, five 
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miles to each leg, and twice around. 
The lug-rigged boats, Vor, Vivia and 
| edette had been crying for wind. Bo- 
reas now tried his best to please them. 
The seas ran high and choppy and the 
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wind blew as if the old man himself was 
at the bellows, and when Starter J. 
Pillow went out to the end of the pier, 
at ten o’clock, to fire the signal guns, 
the breakers were jumping the piers and 
charging the harbor lighthouse. The 
few men who stayed on the pier had a 
lively time dodging the breakers, but 
nothing like water could drive them 
from their posts. The whitening rollers 
came faster and faster, while the thick- 
ening sky to windward prophesied more 
wind to follow. 

At 10:30 the time-flag was set and the 
barker spoke his little piece, but his 
smoke was seen further than his voice 
was heard. Up went the blue signal, 
telling that the first course of the tri- 
angle would be sailed to windward ; 
then the preparatory gun sent forth a 
puff of smoke, which, with the flag, 
told the story. Out from the bay, under 
reduced canvas, came the yachts ready 
to test their weatherly qualities and 
speed, in spite of the elements. 

The first to round Sand Point, and 
stand out between the piers was I7szon, 
of Cobourg, with double reefed mainsail 
and without a stitch of forward canvas. 
Close behind her was -rma with reefed 
mainsail and staysail in stops, and the 
others followed in similar dress. 

Cyprus, with a new horn, looking 
longer and straighter and sharper than 
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the one she had lost, received an ova- 
tion as she arrived at the pier and 
turned her inquisitive looking nose to 
windward. The first high roller smoth- 
ered her bows and sent the suds scud- 
ding aft knee-deep. V7vza put her sharp 
Roman nose around the corner and took 
her baptismal shower like a duck. Ve- 
dette followed. Gray, her owner, who 
always wants two planks of her deck 
under, now had three at least, asa beam 
wind laid her and .Voxr almost flat, in 
spite of their reduced sail. 

Before the starting gun sounded every 
man of the crews was drenched to the 
skin; little brooks were running from 
the head-sails, and mainsails were wet 
half way to the truck. It took four hours 
for the smartest to sail the course; and 
four or five hours of steady work in such 
weather shows the sort of material Lake 
Ontario yachtsmen are made of. 

The surprise of the day’s racing was 
in the thirty-foot class. Verma (Capt. 
Strange, of Kingston), an old style boat, 
fought every inch of that laborious 
course with the modern Watson boat 
l’cdette. No matter what I’edette did, 
or where she went, .\orv7a stuck to her 
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like a lover to his best girl, and event- 
ually beat her up the last leg of the 
triangle by one minute. The cheers 
Norma received as she passed the end 
of the pier were worth all the victory 
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cost, while the broad grins on the weath- 
er-beaten faces of her crew showed 
that they fully appreciated their honors 
in spite of their not having had a dry 
thread of clothing on their bodies for 
over four hours. Vedette’s men received 
a cheer equally as hearty for their plucky 
fight. Water was dripping from every 
angle of their clothing, and they looked 
like a lot of drowned rats. 

This ended one of the grandest day’s 
sport ever witnessed on Lake Ontario. 
It would have opened the eyes of 
many a salt-water yachtsman. 
One New Yorker said, ‘* Well, 

I have seen a lot of yachting, 

but if you want to see the 

best, so far as seamanship 

is concerned, don’t think 
you must come to salt f 
water.” 

The one drawback 
of the event was 
the lack of shore 
accommodation; 
but the village 
hall answered 
fairly well as <« 
place of meeting 
for the presen- 
tation of prizes. 
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Commodore Mott presided, and pre- 
sentation speeches and replies brought 
forth cheers that made the old roof 
quiver. The feature of the evening 
came when Captain Brown, of Condor, 
was called forward. Condor had been 
beaten a few seconds by Commodore 
Mott’s Fapoose, but was awarded the 
prize on a technicality, Papoose having 
been improperly entered. Capt. Brown 
was equal to the occasion, for, after 
going through the formality of accept- 
ing, he followed with a rattling 
speech, at the conclusion of 
which he presented the trophy 
to Commodore Mott. 
This ended the brightest 
day in the life of the Lake 
Yacht Racing Association. 
The cheers might have 
stilled ‘‘the wolf’s long 
howl on Oonalaska’s 
shore,” and ‘‘God 
Save the Queen ” 
and ‘‘My Coun- 
try,’tis of Thee” 
were so tangled 
together that no 












effort will be 
made to sepa- 
rate them. 


CYPRUS. 


LA BELLE MARIE. 


A YACHTSMAN 


There broke a blue-skied morning, 
A bright and breezy day, 
With flakewhite sail we fled the gale 
Through sheets of dashing spray. 
It flashed away to windward 
And gleamed upon our lee, 
It leaped about our bulwarks 
And chased us over sea. 
Yohoy! yohoy! past light and buoy 
It chased us over sea, 
Till snug at last from storm and blast 
We moored the Belle Marie. 


I'S SERENADE. 


The stars above are shining, 
A sparkling, vast array, 
The ripples glow and dance below 
With moonbeam feet at play. 
Far, far across the harbor 
The silver moonpath see, 
A splendor in the shadows 
Between my love and me. 
Yohoy! yohoy! past light and buoy 
Between my love and me ; 
No baleful star our joy can mar, 
My sea-bird, Belle Marie ! 


To-morrow brings the bridal— 
Ah! would that dawn were gray !— 
My heart’s elate, for that dear mate 
So soon I'll bear away. 
Then twinkle, stars, with envy 
Of what the sun will see, 
While chiming bells declare it— 
My bride will sail with me. 
Yohoy! yohoy! past light and buoy 
My bride will sail with me, 
Love-throned and crowned, and homeward bound, 


My queen, La Belle Marie! 


ALBERT E. S. SMYTHF. 

















INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


AND 


FACULTY CONTROL. 


By Professor Bugene L. Richards. 


NTERCOLLEGIAT E athletics form 
at present such an important part of 
the student life at our universities, 
and are every year growing so much 

in importance that it is well to consider 
what are their especial advantages to an 
institution of learning; what are the 
evils to which they are exposed and to 
which they expose the colleges; and 
what are the best methods of controlling 
or supervising them so as to retain all 
their advantages with the fewest evils. 

The advantages of athletics have been 
so thoroughly advocated that it is 
only necessary to mention them. The 
advantages are generally admitted 
at least the phys‘cal advantages to those 
who practice athletics go without ques- 
tion. They furnish a physical training 
which is unrivaled. They afford an 
employment for youth out of study 
hours so interesting and absorbing as to 
divert them from harmful kinds of re- 
laxation. They give types of physical 
excellence in the persons of well-known 
athletes, which are a healthful influ- 
ence even to those students who do not 
regularly practice the sports. The 
mental training resulting from them is 
not so often recognized. But no one 
who is closely identified with college 
boys who go into athletics, can fail to 
notice, if he is at all observant, what an 
alertness of mind they acquire from 
games of skill like football and base- 
ball. Then again, outsiders who only 
see a closely rowed race or evenly 
matched game and nothing more, do 
not appreciate the moral forces which 
enter into the struggle and often de- 
termine its issue. The long, monoto- 
nous training, the regular living, the 
denial of self, the denial of appetite, 
the obedience to authority, call for moral 
qualities which are even more essential 
to success than the skill or physical 
strength of the winners. 

But the advantages resulting from 
the present system of athletics are not 
confined to the athletes. They affect 
the whole body of students. The suc- 
cess of a team, crew, or nine is the suc- 





cess of the university whose name they 
bear. Their defeat is a grief to all 
their college-mates. The community 
feeling so essential to the best develop- 
ment of the social life of a great uni- 
versity centres around these struggling 
athletes. And not only are the mem- 
bers of the institution affected by this 
feeling, but the whole body of the 
alumni are alive to the enthusiams of 
the great contest and are bound by a 
new and lively sympathy into the com- 
mon bond of the college fellowship. 
Neither high scholarship, nor saintly 
character can unite young and old alike 
as does this common enthusiasm for 
men who are striving in a contest for 
the honor of a common name. Well 
does Prof. Sloane, of Princeton, say: 
‘¢ These mimic battle-fields demand the 
same qualities as real ones, and no great 
game is won without the moral support 
of the non-combatants. Union, organ- 
ization, enthusiasm, pluck, high principle 
—every one of them is as much the 
price of athletic as of material victory.” 

The habit of obedience to authority 
cultivated in all athletic organizations 
has a direct effect upon the order 
of the undergraduate body. The 
discipline of the field or boat aids the 
discipline of the faculties. It has im- 
proved the morality and the orderliness 
of the students in general. In the 
words of President Eliot, it ‘‘ has made 
the discipline of the college easier and 
more effective.” 

With regard to the other side of 
athletics it must be borne in mind that 
athletics, like all things human, are sub- 
ject to evil. To eliminate all the evils 
would be an impossibility. Todemand 
that college sports should be abolished, 
in case all their accompanying evils can- 
not be thoroughly remedied, would be 
as unreasonable as to ask that we should 
all cease to live, because we are all 
liable to the evil incidents and accidents 
of a mortal life. 

It would be out of place here to con- 
sider in detail all the evils urged against 
athletics. It is sufficient for our pur- 
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pose to enumerate them and only to 
dwell upon those that are real and 
peculiar to the sports. There are ob- 
jections brought against some features 
of athletics which are due to the spirit 
of the times, such as extravagance, bet- 
ting, the love of show, the desire for 
notoriety. The age is extravagant. 
There is more wealth in the country 
than there was when the sports were in 
their infancy. The constituency of the 
colleges has changed materially, due to 
a change in the character of the popu- 
lation. The attendance from the cities 
has increased ata very rapid rate, becatise 
the people who have means enough to 
send a boy to college generally live in 
the cities, and the cities have grown at 
the expense of the rural districts. So 
the vices which are seen to the greatest 
extent in the cities are the vices which 
tend to attack the colleges. There is 
no question but that these vices would 
be greater in the colleges if there were 
no athletic sports, for the discipline of 
the sports is against them. So that ex- 
travagance and love of show are not 
peculiar to athletic sports. Neither is 
betting a vice for which they are 
accountable. Betting would exist and 
with worse accompanying results, if there 
were no game played and no race rowed 
by students from one year to another. 
The stakes would simply seek some 
other event capable of a doubtful issue, 
where the attendance and surroundings 
would not be as morally healthful as 
those which are to be found at the river 
and on the field. 

But there are evils alleged and which, 
if true, are peculiar to athletics. They 
are not due to the spirit of the age, but 
rather to the immaturity of the mem- 
bers of the student body. They are, 
for instance, the mistaken standard of 
excellence, the waste of time in prepara- 
tion for an event, the absorption of the 
attention of the non-combatants, and 
the crazy joy of the adherents of a 
Winning team or crew. It is un- 
doubtedly true that athletic excellence 
often does bring to its possessor social 
honors both in college and outside of it, 
which high scholarship fails to attain. 
But as Prof. Hadley has remarked : 
‘* What the critic deems to be prefer- 
ence for the body over the mind is in 
no small measure preference for collect- 
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ive aims over individual ones. 


It may 
be a short-sighted view of the matter to 
think of the high stand man as work- 
ing for himself and the athlete as work- 


ing for his college. Yet it is one which 
contains a large element of truth ; and 
the honor paid to college athletes is based 
on a healthful recognition of this half 
truth which the critic so often overlooks.”’ 

The evil of waste of time in prepara- 
tion of an event is real, but applies to 
but few men. It is an evil, too, which 
works its own cure, for the very good 
reason that the man who spends too 
much time in training over-trains and 
thus loses what he strives for. 

The absorption of the attention of 
the non-combatants is an evil which has 
another side. It is too much to expect 
of the students that they should be 
always thinking of their studies out of 
study hours. If they must have some 
common topic of conversation, what 
more natural subject than the exploits 
of their fellows? And what more 
healthful and recreative excitement 
than to witness a contest in the open air? 

The crazy joy over a victory with the 
excesses which naturally accompany it, 
though at times a real evil, is readily 
held in check by the known determina- 
tion of the governing bodies to put an 
end, for a season, to the sports which 
cause the outbreak. Some demonstra- 
tion of feeling ought to be permitted, 
for that is only the natural outcome of 
young life. 

All the evils hitherto enumerated are 
external. Besides those spoken of, 
others of the same nature might 
be mentioned—like the danger of in- 
juries ; the tendency to over-training, 
strains, and, in football, the tendency to 
brutality. Weare all liable to accidents, 
and in intercollegiate sports I venture 
the assertion that, with the modern 
system of training there are fewer 
accidents and fewer injuries among 
students in proportion to their numbers, 
than among the same number of young 
men not in the sports; and that the 
standard of health and morality is 
higher among the whole student body 
on account of the sports. 

The charge of brutality is such a 
vague one and often made without 


thought or knowledge, that to one who 
is personally acquainted with the young 
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men against whom it is made, it seems 
unnecessary to even try to meet it. 

But there are evils which might be 
called internal ; two in particular which 
threaten the honor and integrity of the 
sports, and which therefore deserve 
more than a passing mention. 

One is the offering of scholarships or 
other ‘‘inducements” to well-known 
athletes at schools or at other colleges 
to come to a particular university to 
strengthen its athletic force. The other 
is the *‘ board” evil. When a man is 
taken to a training table, the rule, I 
think, is a general one with all colleges, 
that the athletic organization should 
pay the price of his board over and 
above what he paid before coming to 
the table, and that he should pay his 
ordinary board price to the organization. 
This rule is obeyed by most men with- 
out objection. When the organizations 
were poor, evenif there were objection, 
the bills were collected. But since the 
great games have brought in more 
money some dishonorable men have at 
the last moment in their last year re- 
fused to pay their bills, claiming that 
amount as their due for work done, thus 
putting themselves on a level with pro- 
fessionals. The evil is easily checked 
by requiring satisfactory bond for pay- 
ment of board from every man as a pre- 
requisite condition of his being admitted 
to the training table. This is done by the 
committee on athletic sports at Harvard, 
and is a rule now under consideration 
by the Financial Union of Yale—the 
student committee which regulates the 
expenses of all the sports. Unless 
measures are taken to remedy these two 
evils, the words of Dr. Smythe in the 
April Forum, with reference to athletic 
sports, though more dismal than true, 
generally, are applicable here: ‘‘ College 
athletics are threatened in this country 
with the same peril which is said to 
have contributed to the decline of the 
great games in Greece—they declined 
as they became mercenary.” 

Some faculty control of athletics there 
must be. The only question is how 
much and in what way. Too much is 
worse than none at all, for excessive 
dictation from college authorities has a 
tendency to destroy that sense of re- 
sponsibility which goes with free will. 
All the freedom which can be given 


students to manage their own affairs 
outside of required college work should 
be given them in their athletic sports. 
A certain amount of liberty is necessary 
to the development of mind and 
character. This is especially true of 
students in a democratic country. Every 
college which is worthy of the name is 
a little republicin miniature. The more 
varied the interests, the better training- 
ground the college is for the civil life 
of the larger republic, into which it 
yearly pours its contributions. It de- 
stroys the autonomy of these little re- 
publics to have college faculties or even 
graduate committees interfering with 
the elections of captains or presidents, 
or dictating rules for sports or places 
for games. The very choice of these 
things forms part of the education of 
mind and character, which is a far more 
important result than the training of the 
body or a victory over a worthy rival. 
If the young men make mistakes, the 
consequences, either in the form of de- 
feats or in the expression of disapproval 
of an enlightened public opinion, are 
better safeguards against their repetition 
than the fiat of a committee, whose 
judgment after all, may be wrong. 
To have to defer to an authority always 
weakens the judging faculty and de- 
stroys the spirit of independence and 
of self reliance. 

To regulate gate receipts, or the size 
of the crowd which is to see a game, is 
no part of the business of a faculty. 
The men who have to spend the money 
are the best judges of how much ought 
to be charged in order to meet expenses. 
And, in these days of newspaper enter- 
prise, to say that a crowd of ten thou- 
sand people, will be less likely to have 
a demoralizing effect upon the sport 
and upon the players than twenty thou- 
sand spectators, is to calculate the pub- 
licity of the exhibition without counting 
the work of the industrious reporter and 
picture maker, who lay the whole scene 
before millions of readers almost before 
the crowd has left the field. And why 
should college grounds be prescribed as 
fields of play? A contest to be fair 
should be held under the fairest con- 
ditions. The enthusiasm of the non- 
combatants is a potent force on the side 
of either team. To locate the contest 
so that the enthusiasm should be 
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almost one-sided is to make the con- 
test so far uneven. Neutral grounds 
are the only fair places of meeting 
for decisive contests. 

And what is all this fear of notoriety ? 
Is not the very fact that a man, evena 
young man, will have all the blaze and 
glare of the public press turned upon 
his actions—a good thing for him to 
know early’in life? If he has the right 
stuff in him it will make him circum- 
spect. He will carry himself more hon- 
orably, for the sake of the college if not 
for his own sake—he will take good heed 
to his conduct that there may be no 
good ground for adverse criticism. But 
suppose he hasa committee with its rules 
and regulations back of him. They may 
bear the blame if anything goes wrong. 
He does not act for himself. They have 
told him what to do and what not to do. 
The managers and captains, though they 
may be men of mature years, cannot 
take a step without consulting the com- 
mittee, or, if they do, may have to sub- 


mit to the humiliation of canceling en- 


gagements not approved. What sort of 
a training is this for young men who in 
after life will have to act for themselves, 
and have also to bear the consequences 
of their actions ? 


Faculty control should limit itself to 
the requirements of the college work, 
and hold each man liable for that. 
Whatever in the sports interferes with 
college work or order should be made 
to go, but it should be clearly shown 
that itis the sports and not the man 


who is to blame. To hold each man 
whether athletic or not up to his work 
and judge him by that test is the best 
kind of faculty control. To make this 
kind of control efficient it is necessary 
to require that the schedule of games 
does not involve more than the number 
of absences usually allowed. It might 
also be well to exact a list of the candi- 
dates for teams, nines or crews, in order 
to be sure that none but bona fide stu- 
dents represent the college. But of late 
years the students themselves are so jeal- 
ous of the places ona University organiz- 
ation that there seems to be no neces- 
sity to take this step. In colleges where 
there isno required physical examination 
for all students, a certificate of physical 
soundness of candidates for placeson Uni- 
versity organizations should be exacted. 
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Still, though this control by require- 
ment of work, attendance and observ- 
ance of law and order is all the con- 
trol which ought to prevail, there is 
something to be said in favor of faculty 
advice and supervision. The magnitude 
of the interests involved, and the 
amount of money handled, call for more 
business ability and executive talent 
than fall to the lot of most undergradu- 
ates. Hence they wisely seek the 
assistance of older heads. At Yale the 
interests are consolidated in a Financial 
Union with a graduate as treasurer and 
adviser. This graduate, besides being 
a business man, is an authority on all 
athletic sports. The arrangement would 
be a complete one if he were at the 
same time a salaried officer of the 
college. He could then be in a 
position to do more good, by repre- 
senting both sides completely: the 
faculty side in their requirements 
of work, order and gentlemanly con- 
duct; the student side in _ their 
necessity for recreation and even 
healthy excitement. He could re- 
lieve the overburdened dean of some of 
his cares by keeping track of all the 
athletes. He could attend all games 
and races and would always be in a 
position to check excesses and extrava- 
gences without resort to the faculties. 
And whenever faculty action should be 
necessary, from his complete knowledge 
of the facts he would be able to point 
out the best measures toadopt. Finally, 
if all the universities would throw away 
their ‘‘committee” plans, with their 
endless rules which are continually 
changed from year to year, and appoint 
to a Directorship of Athletics a graduate 
of the requisite knowledge, experience, 
and character, to help the students to 
manage the sports according to the 
requirements and traditions of each 
university, the sports would be better 
managed, and the students themselves 
would be better satisfied. Moreover, 
whenever joint action by the several in- 
stitutions, looking to the improvement 
of the rules or the elimination of evils, 
should be desired, there would be a 
body of men fitted to act with the 
students as capable advisers, and able 
to propose sensible measures to the 
several faculties, if faculty interference 
were necessary. 
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THE FATE OF LENZ. 


Cable advices from the correspondents of 
OvuTING in Armenia, up to the time of going to 
press, June 18, leave the mystery of Lenz’s 
whereabouts still unsolved. The vague rumors 
circulating through the press are sent by those 
seeking to advertise themselves at the expense 
OUTING alone 
is making the search, and it will not send to the 


of Frank G. Leng and his friends, 
public mere sensational rumors. It will pub- 
lish the facts as soon as they are thoroughly 
established. 

No newspaper correspondents are within the 
territory in which the OUTING searchers are em- 
ployed, and the various statements sent by irre- 
sponsible parties through the press are either 
pure fabrications or hasty inferences drawn from 
certain communications transmitted to us by 
those engaged in the search. 

The Turkish Government has thrown many 
obstacles in the way of the OUTING searchers, 
but the strong arm of the United States Govern- 
ment has been enlisted in behalf of Lenz, and 
there is every reason to hope for a solution of 
this deep mystery ere the summer shall have 
gone. 

[LATEST.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 20TH, 1895. 
To $. H. Worman, Editor-in-Chief * Outing’’: 

Cablegram of to-day from Minister at Constan- 
tinople as follows: ‘British Consul at Erzeroum 
informs me that Lenz the cyclist was murdered 
near Dahar (or Degar) by five Kurds, whose 
names he gives. Arrest and punishment de- 
manded by me at the Sublime Porte and the co- 
operation of British Consul requested.” 

OLNEY [Secretary of State]. 
a 
INTERNATIONAL CONTESTS. 

There seems to be at present almost an epi- 
demic of Anglo-American competition ; steam- 
ship and cable are richly freighted with chal- 
lenges, and 1895 seems likely to earn the dis- 
tinctive title of ‘International Year.” These 
contests are not confined to any one branch of 
manly sport, but take a wide range, both ashore 
and afloat, and their general scope may be out- 
lined as follows : 

Philadelphia is the metropolis of American 


OUTING,” and NOT to any individual member of 
the staff. Letters and inquiries from anonymous corre- 
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The OUTING Publishing Company doesnot hold itself 
responsible for the safety of manuscripts and illustrations 
submitted, but promises to use all due caution in the care 
of the same. Manuscripts typewritten will receive earliest 
attention. The conditions under which a manuscript is 
submitted should always be stated. 








cricket, and differences of opinion concerning 
matters. of minor importance have divided its 
clubs into two distinct, if not hostile camps, 
each of which has sought to strengthen its posi- 
tion by promoting a series of international con- 
tests. A team made up from past and present 
cricketers of Cambridge University will reach 
America late in August, and play their first 
match in the vicinity of New York City, Septem- 
ber 2,3 and 4. This will be followed by matches 
against the past and present players of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and probably by several 
other games in different cities. They will be 
pursued from England, two weeks later, by 
another team, under the leadership of Mr. Ken- 
neth McAlpine, and booked for a series of 
matches whose details are not yet arranged. 
Yachtsmen will have an abundance of interna- 
tional competition. Lord Dunraven has again 
challenged for the America’s Cup, and his new 
yacht, Valkyrie /1/., had her first trial spin June 
22. Our new Defender will soon be launched, 
and several of the old defenders tug at their 
moorings in eagerness for the formal and in- 
formal trial races whose results will determine 
the selection of the American champion. Both 


the Defender and Valkyrie ///. are magnificent 


specimens of naval architecture, exhibiting many 
important improvements in the building and rig- 
ging of racing yachts. 

Nor will the lovers of smaller craft be neg- 
lected. Mr. J. Arthur Brand, of the Royal 
Canoe Club, has challenged ‘“ All America” fora 
race of half-raters, and the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club accepts the defi, and assumes 
management of all details. These little yachts lack 
the grand proportions and stately sweep of the 
Cup contestants, but their successful handling 
requires the highest grade of yachting skill, and 
their races are of exceptional interest. Nor is all 
of the international yachting to be in this country. 
Mr. Howard Gould’s Magara is already hard at 
work in the English yachting circuit, and there 
are rumors that other American yachtsmen may 
soon follow his lead. 

In amateur athletic sport we have international 
matches, positive, probable and possible. 

Last December the New York Athletic Club 
challenged the London Athletic Club to a match 
in New York City, next September, either for teams 
limited to the competing clubs, or representing 
‘All Great Britain” and «All America.” London 
accepted, and selected the club match, but has 
virtually made the contest national by adding to 
its club membership many noted athletes of 
England and Scotland. New York will no doubt 
adopt similar tactics, and the teams which meet 
on Manhattan Field, September 21, although 
nominally London A. C, against New York A.C., 
will really be fairly representative of British and 
American athletic prowess. 


/ 
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EDITORIAL. 


At its annual meeting, Feb. 23, 1895, the Inter- 
collegiate Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America resolved that its ‘‘executive committee 
be instructed to address the proper authorities of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge with a 
view to inviting a competition in track and field 
games in England during the coming summer 
between a team composed of the firsts and sec- 
onds in the intercollegiate championship games 
this spring in such events as may be agreed 
upon, and such a representative team of uni- 
versity athletes of Great Britain as may be 
selected by the said authorities of Oxford and 
Cambridge.” The letters, mailed a few days 
later, were duly received at Oxford, thence 
transferred to Cambridge ; a joint committee was 
appointed, and after several weeks of floundering 
in the fogs of conference, we are told by cable 
that the proposition has been declined, and 
that an explanatory letter would reach America 
just after this edition ot OUTING goes to press. 
What purports to be a synopsis of this docu- 
ment has been cabled to New York, but its authen- 
ticity is so doubtful, and some of its arguments 
so untenable, that criticism should be delayed 
until the arrival of the official communication. 

We also learn that the same steamship which 
carries the rejection of the intercollegiate propo- 
sition will bring a challenge for an inter-univer- 
sity match in America, next September, the 
English team to represent only Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, while the American athletes will be from 
Yale and Harvard. The text of this challenge has 
been forwarded in advance, by cable. This offer 
comes at a peculiar juncture, and it is possible 


that its makers may have ‘ builded better than 
they knew.” Yale recently refused to arrange the 
usual Harvard-Yale football match until apology 
had been made for some caustic criticisms of 
Yale men and methods, made last autumn by a 
prominent supporter of Harvard. It was hardly 
conceivable that Harvard could comply with 
this demand, and negotiations for the football 
match have been dropped. In this game of ath- 
letic chess Harvard has responded to Yale’s new 
opening by playing the Cornell Gambit—Harvard 
and Cornell having perfected arrangements for 
two years of annual matches at rowing, base- 
ball and football, This compact does not neces- 
sarily mean anything more than it says, but the 
prevailing sentiment at Harvard is one of indig- 
nation at Yale’s unprecedented ultimatum, and 
many well informed collegians believe that the 
Harvard-Yale boat race, at New London, 
June 28, may be speedily followed by an 
official announcement that Harvard will, from 
that date, discontinue all competition against 
Yale in any branch of sport. And just at this 
time comes the challenge from Oxford and 
Cambridge to Yale and Harvard. American 
collegians can learn many profitable lessons from 
their English brethren in the amenities of ath- 
letic competition, and it would be a circum- 
stance equally strange and happy if this chal- 
lenge should prove to be a successful peace- 
maker between our squabbling students. Could 
not Yale and Harvard endorse the popular 
verdict that both have been foolish, shake hands 
over this defiance from across the Atlantic, join 
their forces in earnest endeavor to maintain the 
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prestige of American collegiate athletics, and 
thereafter continue their series of annual con- 
tests with such courtesy and manliness as have 
been frequently missing in their athletic and 
aquatic annals. 

While English cricketers and yachtsmen and 
athletes compete in America this season, our 
oarsmen cross the Atlantic in search of honors, 
and will row at the Royal Henley-on-Thames 
Regatta July 9, 10 and 11. 

At the Canadian and National regattas, last 
August, Messrs. R. G. Muntz, E. A. Thompson, 
F, H. Thompson and G. H. Muntz, of the Ar- 
gonaut Rowing Club, Toronto, Ontario, won the 
tour-oared championships of Canada and of Amer- 
ica. This crew sailed from New York City, June 
12, on the steamship Britannic, and will row for 
the Steward’s Challenge Cup, at Henley. The 
brothers Thompson have also entere1 for the 
diamond sculls, but their competition for this 
minor trophy will, of course, be subordinated 
to the race for the four-oared championship. 
During the past ten years this race has been won 
once each by Royal Chester Rowing Club, 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, three times by Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and four times by Thames Rowing Club. 
The Argonaut four will row in a cedar boat, built 
in Toronto, and are in every way a genuinely 
representative Canadian crew. 

Cornell University has entered an eight-oared 
crew for the grand challenge cup at Henley. This 
is the principal race of the regatta, and its win- 
ners earn the highest honors of English amateur 
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rowing. It has been rowed annually for fifty-six 
years, and during the past twenty years has been 
won once by Exeter College, Oxford, twice each 
by Jesus College, Cambridge, and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, four times by Thames Rowing Club, 
five times by London Rowing Club and six times 
by Leander Rowing Club, including the last four 
years in succession. The course is a mile and 
five-sixteenths, straightaway, against a slight 
current, and the winning times have varied from 
gm. 15s. to 6m. 51s., the average being about 
7m, 

The Cornell party, which included eight oars- 
men, one coxswain, four substitutes, a trainer, a 
business manager and several friends, sailed May 
20th by the steamship aris, and reached Henley 
June 6th. Commodore Hastings, of the Cornell 
Navy, went across some time in advance of the 
crew and made all arrangements for their com- 
fort and convenience in England. They took 
with them two paper boats, a liberal supply of 
oars, and spare sets of oarlocks, outriggers and 
all other paraphernalia. The oarsmen, their 
trainer, their boats and oars and rigging, and 
their style of rowing are all distinctively Ameri- 
can; and although thecight are probably far from 
being our fastest crew, they are certainly fair 
representatives of American university oarsmen. 
If they are decisively beaten at Henley it must 
be admitted that England can teach our colle- 
gians how to row. 

The crew began practice on the afternoon of 
their arrival, and have been busy ever since. 
They had a pleasant voyage, reached Henley in 
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good health and spirits, their boats, oars and 
apparatus came through safely, and nothing has 
interfered with their training. Barring unfore- 
seen accidents, they will come to the line fit and 
well, and if beaten will manfully acknowledge 
that they have met faster oarsmen. 

Since their arrival at Henley the crew have prac- 
ticed at different distances, with varying speed of 
stroke, and with many changes in the selection 
and arrangement of the crew. These experi- 
ments will be of value in determining with what 
men and stroke the boat can be driven the fast- 
est, and when final decision is reached the last 
two weeks will be devoted to getting the men 
into perfect form and condition. 

England is not prone to great enthusiasm over 
foreign oarsmen, but the coming of the Cornell 


crew seems to have awakened unusual interest. 
Journals and magazines which habitually give scant 
attention to aquatic sport now devote columns to 
the visitors, andamong the callers at Cornell-upon- 
Henley have been Ambassador Bayard, Andrew 
Carnegie, Thomas Hughes (‘*Tom Brown at 
Oxford”) and scores of England’s most expert 
oarsmen and critics. At the time this is written, 
June 12th, the general consensus of English 
opinion is that the crew are well together, feather 
cleanly, get their hands away quickly, recover 
smartly and will be very fast for half a mile; 
but are short in reach and swing, cannot keep up 
their exceptionally fast stroke over the whole 
course, and are most unlikely to win the Grand 
Challenge Cup. 
W. B. CurTISs. 
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Their twentieth annual field meeting was held 
May 24 and 25, on the Berkeley Oval, New York 
City. 

On Friday afternoon preliminary rounds of 
heats in the 100-yard and 200-yard runs, 
the 120-yard and 220-yard hurdle races, 
and the 2-mile bicycle race were contested, until 
there were left in each game only enough com- 
petitors for one round of trial heats and a final, 
while the quarter-mile and half-mile runs were 
similarly reduced to their final heats. In the 
running high jump and pole vault each game was 
contested until only five were left in for the final 
bouts, next day, while in the running broad 
jump, shot-putting and hammer-throwing each 
man was allowed six trials, and the best five per- 
mitted to compete in the finals Saturday after- 
noon, 

The weather was fine on both afternoons, and 
the light breeze of the second day obligingly 
ceased to blow just when Bremer, of Harvard, 
made a successful attempt to establish a new 
world’s record in the 220-yard hurdle race. 

‘Lhe quarter-mile cinder-path, one of the finest 


in America, was in excellent condition, and the. 


turf of the inner-field seemed smooth and firm as 
could be wished. The appliances for hammer- 
throwing and shot-putting might easily have 
been improved, and the apparatus for pole-vault- 
ing furnished on Friday was so miserable that 
the judges made a vigorous protest, and secured 
better tools for the deciding round. 

The attendance on Friday was merely nominal, 
and on Saturday less than half the expected 
number passed the gates. The general public 
have always seemed loth to visit Berkeley Oval, 
and the assembly would have been more than 
doubled if the games had been held at Manhattan 
Field. 

It was generally and correctly believed that 
Yale was a sure winner, with Harvard and Penn- 
sylvania fighting fiercely for second place, and 
this supposed certainty not only thinned the 
assembly, but lessened the enthusiasm of those 
who did attend, 

The keeping of the inner-ring was worthy of 
all praise. Not only were intruders promptly 
ejected, but the contestants were excluded except 


when needed for competition, and even the 
officials were subjected to wholesome restrictions. 

The management was prompt and efficient, 
and the session on either afternoon lasted but a 
few minutes over three hours. 

The executive committee, the officials and the 
contestants worked harmoniously, and there was 
a notable lack of that unseemly bickering which 
has marred several previous meetings. 

V. Crum is probably the fastest sprinter 
that ever competed at an intercollegiate meeting. 
He moves promptly when the pistol fires but is 
slow in getting his full stride, and in every heat 
which he ran was two or three feet in the rear at 
10 yards from the start. But when once fairly 
under way he exhibited remarkable speed and 
also ability to continue it for the full 220 yards. In 
the final heat of the oo yards he made an un- 
usually bad start and was soon about five feet 
behind. This interval was cut down inch by 
inch until he caught his mena few yards from 
the finish, and won by the thickness of his body, 
having been third at 90 yards. In the 220-yard 
race the start was of less moment, and he was so 
plainly faster than any of his opponents that he 
won leisurely, slowing down and looking around 
near the finish. There was a bungle about the 
time. two watches disagreeing and the third fail- 
ing to act, so the slowest figures were made 
official. With equally good day and track, and 
a handicap so framed as to make him run all the 
way, he could certainly beat the world’s record 
at 220 yards, and there seems to be no reason 
why he should not also break all quarter-mile 
records, if trained one season for that distance. 
Richards. who won the 1I00-yard and 220-yard 
races in 1893, but did nothing worthy of note last 
year, has now regained his lost speed, and was 
unfortunate in meeting such a phenomenon as 
Crum. Ramsdell has not fully recovered from 
his break-down of June, 1894—had been troubled 
with sciatic rheumatism. He was under medical 
care for several weeks before the games and 
received hypodermic injections both Friday and 
Saturday, to deaden his pain. That a young 
man could, under such circumstances, beat so 
many fast sprinters, and be beaten only by Crum 
and Richards, isa remarkable exhibition of game- 
ness. Patterson has not improved since last 
year, and Derr was not strong enough to stand 
the repeated heats. 
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Capt. Bingham, Harvard’s fastest quarter-mile 
runner, had been ailing for several days, and 
broke down in his trial heat. But for this 
Harvard would certainly have won both first and 
second places. 

The half-mile was a thunder clap. Kilpatrick 
was thought the surest of winners, but ran with 
execrable judgment, allowing the others to troll 
him around the first quarter-mile in Im. Is., 
instead of 56s. or 57s., which is his customary 
time for the first half of arace. Having thus 
given his sprinting opponents an easy quarter- 
mile he was handily beaten in the final struggle, 
in time fully 4 seconds longer than he would 
have needed to cover the course if the race had 
been run properly. 

Orton, who is in fine condition this year, won 
the mile in a canter, while Kilpatrick showed a 
little of his real ability hy finishing second, beat- 
ing such sterling distance runners and ex-cham- 
pions as Jarvis, Morgan and Coolidge. Orton’s 
time, 4m. 232s. is now the fastest American col- 
legiate and intercollegiate record. 

Chase once more proved himself the prince of 
the high hurdlers, but the two Californians, 
Dyer and Torrey, kept him busy, and would 
have won in any other year. Chase’s time, 
I5#s., just equaled the American intercollegiate 
record. 

Bremer seems to have no peers at the low 
hurdles, and his time, 243s. enjoys the quadruple 


distinction of beinga collegiate, an intercollegiate, - 


an amateur and a world’s fastest record. 

The competitors in the one-mile walk were as 
ungainly as usual, and the affair would have been 
without interest but for the gallant finish of 
Thrall, who kept on his feet and won after nature 
seemed to have abandoned him. 

The bicycle farce was an outrage on common 
decency, and a disgrace to every participant. 
The riders were all afflicted with the anti-pace- 
making mania, and no one would take the lead. 
Men who have repeatedly ridden in less than 
5m. 30s. were beaten in heat after heat in 7m. 
and 8m. and 9m., and in the final heat the first 
mile was slower than the fulltwo miles of four of 
the other heats, the riders at one time going so 
slowly that all seemed likely to fall. The rules 
of the Intercollegiate Association, under which 
this race was ridden, do not permit the referee to 
set a time limit, but it is safe to predict that this 
defective code will be amended before the next 
championship meeting. 

The running high and running broad jumps 
were without special interest, but the pole 
vaulting was a _ remarkable performance. 
Buchholz and Hoyt each cleared 11ft. 23fin., thus 
beating all previous collegiate and intercollegiate 
records, and then failed at 11ft.63/in., which would 
be a new American amateur record. Each fairly 
cleared the bar but knocked it off by arm or hip 
on the downward journey. After more than an 
hour’s work in deciding the tie, Buchholz proved 
to have more strength and won at 1oft. 9%, Hoyt 
being too tired to clear a height 5 Yin. lower than 
he had easily reached an hour before. 

In Cross, Brown, Chadwick and .the Hickok 
brothers Yale has a party of young giants. W. 
O. Hickok now holds the collegiate and inter- 
collegiate records with both shot and hammer, 
while Cross is but a few inches behind him with 
the hammer. 


Yale did not win either of the five runs or the 
two hurdle races, and 13 of her 30 points were 
scored with the shot and hammer, so that her 
strong men may fairly be said to have won the 
championship. 

The Association formerly owned a silver cup, 
paid for partly from the Association treasury and 
partly by private subscription, which was held 
asa yearly challenge trophy by the champion 
college. In scoring for this prize only first places 
counted, unless in-case of a tie, when it was de- 
cided by seconds. There were to be fourteen 
annual competitions for this cup, and the college 
winning it the most times retained it perma- 
nently. The fourteen years ended in 1889, and 
Harvard won the cup, the score being: Har- 
vard, 8 years; Columbia, 3 years; Yale, 2 years; 
Princeton, I year. 

The Association now has a second cup whose 
annual custody was won by Harvard in 1890, 
1891 and 1892, and by Yale in 1893, 1894 and 
1895. The championship score is made up on 
the basis of 5 points for the first place, 2 points 
for second place and 1 point for third place in 
each event. 

The score for 1895 is as follows : 
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Totals 


Section XXXII. of the Laws of Athletics of the 
I. C. A. A. A. A., adopted February 28, 1888, 
prescribes that an intercollegiate record must be 
made at the annual games of the association, but 
a collegiate record is one made by a collegian in 
any recognized amateur games. 

The details of the competition are as follows: 

100-yard run; first round; first two in each 
heat to run in second round—First heat, F. N. 
Allen, ’95, Princeton College, 10}s.; F. H. Bigelow, 
98, Harvard University, 2, by 5 feet; D. F. 
O’Brien, ’98, Brown University, 3 ; G. J. Barry, 
’97, Fordham College, 4; L. F. O’Neil, ’97, Union 
College, 5. 

Second heat, M. G. Gonterman, ’95, H. U., 1o}s.; 
W. M. Richards, ’95, Yale University, 2, by a foot; 
H. G. Chatain, ’96, Columbia College, 3, by a yard; 
B. R. Bowles, F. C.,4 ; M. Fikes, ’96, Syracuse 
U 


als 

Third heat, J. V. Crum, ’95, State U. of Iowa, 
101s.; H. Judd, ’96, U. of Pennsylvania, 2, by 2 
yards ; D.C. Byers, ’98, Y. U., 3; L. W. Redpath, 


"98, H. U., 4; M.E. Doran, ’95, F. C., 5. Byers 
was placed third by error and therefore allowed 
to run in second round. 

Fourth heat, H. S. Patterson, ’96, Williams C., 
10}s.; J. L. Bremer, Jr.. ’96, H. U., 2, by 2 yards; 
J. F. Quinlan, ’97, F. C., 3; G. P. Middleton, ’96, 
U. of P., 4; W. Fox, 97, Georgetown U., 5. 
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Fifth heat, E. S. Ramsdell, ’95, U. of P., 1o}s.; 
R. W. Burnet, ’97, Y. U., 2, by 4 feet; J. W. Scog- 
gins, ’97, U. of California, 33 G. S. Hobart, ’96, 
Rutgers C., 4; J. D. Clark, ’98, Lafayette C., 5. 

Sixth heat, R. Derr, ’97, P. C., r1o}s.; H. R. 
Storrs, ’96, H. U., 2 by 4 yards; S. J. * Gass, 98, 
Lehigh U., 3; E. Romadka, ’98, F. C.,4; M. H. 
Vogel, ’98, U. of the City of New York, .. 

Seventh heat, F. A. Lane, ’97, P. C., 1ogs.; C. 
T. Buchholz, ’96, U. of P., 2, by 2 feet; E. de K. 
Leffingwell, ’95, Trinity C., 3; F. K. W. Drury, 
"Oo, &. C., 4. 

Second round, first two in each heat to run in 
third ees heat, Richards, 10}s.; Gon- 
terman, 2, by a foot: Lane, 3; Judd, 4. Second 
heat, Crum, 1ol!s.; Allen, 2, by 6 inches; Buch- 
holz, 3; Bigelow, 4. Third heat, Ramsdell, 10}s. ; 
Derr, 2, by a foot; Burnet, 3; Brewer did not 
start. Fourth heat, Patterson, 103s.; Byers, 2, 
by 2 feet; Storrs, 3. 

Third round, first two in each heat to run in 
final—First heat, Ramsdell, 10}s.; Richards, 2, 
by a yard; Allen, by a foot; Gonterman, 4. 
Second heat, Crum, 10}s ; Patterson, 2, by 4 
feet; Derr, 3, by 2 feet; Bye rs, 4. 

Final hes at, Crum, 10s.; Richards, 2, by 8in.; 
Ramsdell, 3, by 6in.; Patterson, 4, by a yard. 

220-y ant a run; first round; first two in each 
heat to run in second round—First heat, W. M. 
Richards, ’95, Y. U., 222s.; S. C. Boyer, ’97, 
U. of P., 2; T. L. Bares, 98, U. of C., 33 mm. KR. 
Storrs, ’96, H. U., 4; R. C. McFain, ’98, E. 
Stevens Institute, 5. 

Second heat, F. H. — 98, =” U., . 228s. ; 
H. R. re ‘o7, ¥.C., 23 D. C., Byers, 8, 
Wn Wns D. F. O’Brien, “58, B. U., a S. J. Gass, 
’98, L. U., 

Third heat, J. V. Crum, ’95, S. U. of IL. 224s.; 
F. E. Wade, ’96, Y. U., 2; C. H. Judd, ’95, U. of 
P., 3; L. W. Redpath, ’98, H. U., 4. 

Fourth heat, E. S. Ramsdell, 
222s.; R. W. Burnet, ’97, Y. U., 
S. U., 3. 
Fifth heat, R. Derr, ’97, P. C., 2238.; A. D. 
Stillman, ’95,°U. of P., and E. de K. Leffingwell, 
’95, T. C. a dead heat for second place and both 
allowed to run in second round; A. W. Rulison, 
’95, Cornell U., 4. 

Second round; winners to run in final; second 
men to run a trial heat whose winner shall run 
in final—First heat, Crum, 222s.: Bigelow, 2, by 
2 yards; Burnet, 3; Silliman, 4. Second heat, 
Ramsdell, 22%s.; Derr, 2, by a yard; Wade, 3; 
Leffingwell, 4. Third heat, Richards, 22$s.; 
Jamison, 2, by 3 yards; Boyer, 3. 

Trial heat for second men; winner to run in 
final—Bigelow, 228s.; Derr, 2, by 2 yards; Jami- 
son, 3. 

Final heat, Crum, 22s.; 
Ramsdell, 3, by 5 feet; Bigelow, 4. 

Quarter-mile run; first round; first three in 
each heat to run in final—First heat, R. A. Ster- 
ritt, ’97, U. of P., $5 fo.5 i. MM. Jordan, of, ¥. U., 
2, by 2 yards; W. Mansfield, ‘o7, T. U., 33 PS 
L. Little, Jr., ’96, H U. ae A. revs 97, 1 

; 5. C. Boyer, 


a 
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"9, U. of P., 
2; M. Fikes, ’96, 


2° 


Richards, 2, by 2 yards; 


C., 5; J. W. Scoggins, "97, U. of C., 
‘or, U..08 F., 9: 

Second heat, P. R. Freeman, ’95, U. of P., 522s. ; 
H. Chubb, ’95, S., Y. U., 2, by a yard; J. D. 
Clark, ’°98, L. C., 3; H. C. Brokaw, ‘97, P. C., 4; 
G. W. Rulison, ’95, Cor. U., 5; B. E. Loomis, ’96, 
L. U., 6; N. W. Bingham, ’95, H. U., broke down. 


- 
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Third heat, F. W. Koch, ’96, U. of C., 514s.; 
W. B. Warren, ’95, U. of P., 2, by 2 feet; W. H. 
Vincent, ’97, H. U., 3; N. B. Marshall, ’97, H. U., 
4; R. C. McLane, ’98, Stevens Institute, 5; S. K. 
Gerard, ’97, Y. U., 6; F. E. Wade, ’96, Y. U., 7; 
L. F. O’Neil, ’97, U. C., 8; P. Bradley, ’96, U. of 


9: 

Final heat, Vincent, 50s; Koch, 2, by 6 yards; 
Mansfield, 3, by a foot; Sterritt, 4; Clarke, 5; 
Chubb, 6; Warren, 7; Jordan, 8; Freeman did not 
finish. 

Half-mile run ; first round; first four in each 
heat to run in final—First heat, E. Hollister, ’97, 
H. U., 2m. 4js.; C. C. Sichel, ’98, U. of P., 2; W. 
H. Mgr 7 H. U., 3; H. R. Kingsley, ’96, 
c. ©... a3 B. Johnson, ’98, Y. U., 5; G. Berry, 
‘97, F. C., ee G. V. Lyons, ’98, College of the 
City of New York, did not finish. 

Second heat, C. Kilpatrick, ’98, U. C., 2m. r1s.; 
B. W. Crane, ’95, Y. U., 2; J. Bordman, Jr., ’97, 
H. U., 3; H. C. Lakin, ’97, H. U., 4; B. F. Foster, 
‘8, U.C. N. W¥., 

Final heat, Hollister, 2m.; Kilpatrick, 2, by 4 
feet; Sichel, 3, by 6 yards; Bordman, 4; Crane, 5; 
Lakin, 6; Kingsley, 7; Vincent did not start. 

I-mile run—G. W. Orton, ’95, U. of P., 4m. 
232s.; C. Kilpatrick, ’98, U. C., 4m. 254s.; J. O, 
Jarvis, 98, U. of P., 3, by 5 yards; J. E. Morgan. 
L.S., Y. U., 4, by a foot; J. L. Coolidge, ’95, H. 
U., 5; H. Emerson, ’96, H. U., 6; R. Bacon, ’96, 
C. C., 7; H. P. Webb, ’97, Cor. U., 8; R. D. Doug- 
lass, ‘96, E. U., 0; A. A. Smith, ’96, C. C., N. Y., 0, 
J. J. Overn, ’96, U. of P., 0; H. A. Sutton, 953 
a ee U.,.0; W. E. W. adhams, ’96, Y. U., 

Cleveland, 98, ¥. ., 2 

"120-yard hurdle race ; first round ; winners to 
run in final; second men to run a trial heat, 
whose winner shall run in final—First heat, E. 
Dyer, Gr. Eng., U. of C., 16s.; E. H. Cady, ’95, 
S., ¥. U., 2, by a foot; S. Bijur, “97, C. C., 3. 

Second heat, S. Chase, ’96, Dartmouth C., 
154s.; H. Torrey, ’95, U. of C., 2, by 4 feet; E. 
oa "Perkins, 98, Y. U., 3. 

Third heat, G. B. Hatch, 1618.; V. 
Munroe, ’96, H. U., 2, ¢. Van 
Buren, ’98, Y. U. 3. 

Trial heat for second men, Torrey, 154s.; 
Cady, 2, by 5 feet; Munroe, 3, by 2 yards. 

Final heat, Chase, 154s.; Dyer, 2, by a yard; 
Torrey, 3, by a foot; Hatch, 4. 

220-yard hurdle race; first round; first two in 
each heat to startin second round—First heat, 
J. —" _Bremer, Jr.,’96, H. U., 27s.; E. H. Cady, ’95, 

.U., 2; S. Bijur, 97, C. C., did not finish 
wi the others trotted in. 

Second heat, E. C. Perkins, ’98, Y. U., 254s.; 
E. Dyer, te. U.. 08 C.., 2s by 4 feet; G. P. Middle- 
ton, ’96, U. of P., 3; S. K. Fennellosa, ’95, H. 
., a 

Third heat, L. P. Sheldon, ’96, Y. U., 263s.; 
J. L. Fewsmith, ’98, Y. U,, 2: H. W. Jameson, 
"os, H. U., 3. MLA. Twiford, 6,0. Cc & 

Fourth heat, H. Torrey, ’95, U. of C., 25 
R. James, Jr ’95, P. C., 2; W. de Salazar, 
S.C. C2: 2.5, Fan Buren, "98, Y. U., 4 

Second round, first two in each heat to start 
in final— First heat, Cady, 25$s.;Torrey, 2, by 2 
yards; Perkins, 3; James, 4. Second heat, Bre- 
mer, 25%s.; Sheldon, 2, by a yard; Dyer, 3; Few- 
smith, 4. 

Final heat, Bremer, 243s.; Cady, 2, by 3 yards; 
Torrey, 3, by a yard; Sheldon, 4 
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1-mile walk—F. C. Thrall, ’96, S. V. U., 7m. 
. F. Houghton, Amherst U., 2, by 15 
i eee Phillips, ’97, H. U., 3, by 10 yards; 

D. "Dre w, 97, H. U., 4, by 3 yards; W. B. 
Fetterman, ’98, U. of P., 5; L. Merwin, ’96, U. 
of C., 63 W.. Darrach, *o7,; Y.U.,. 7; P. Parrist, 
’96, Swarthmore C., 8; A. B. G. Davis, ’96, U. 
of P., 9; A. W. Cameron, ’97, G. U.; E. J. Mc- 
Vitty, ’98, P. C., and E. Kraus, ’96, S. U., did not 
finish; J. Bogert, ’97, C. C., disqualified. 

2-mile bicycle race; first round; first two in 
each heat to ride in second round—First heat, F. 
Howard, ’98, C. C., 6m. 19}s.;_ F. H. Shall, ’98, 
Y. U., 2; M. Dozier, ’98, U. of C., crowded off the 
track, and allowed to ride in second: round; W. 
G. Douglas, ’98, U. of P., fell at half way. 

Second heat, W. H. Fearing, Jr., ’97, 
5m. 383s.; W. D. Osgood, ’98, U. of P., 
yards; E. F. Hinds, ’96, Cor. U., 
erhoff, ’97, H. U., fell. 

Third heat, F. Hill, ’97, Y. U., 
S. Elliot, ’95, H. U., 2; H. Flannery, ’98, U. of P., 
and L. Schultze, 98, C. C. N. Y., did not finish. 
All fell in last lap, but Hill and Elliot remounted 
and finished. 

Fourth heat, E. C. Heidrich, ’96, Y, U., 6m. 
28:s.; G. Ruppert, P. S., ’98, C. C., 2, by a length; 
L. Thom, ’98, U. of P., 0; J. A. Leland, P. Spec., 
Fi aa 

Fifth heat, J. Williams, ‘8 C. £., Sm 
G. M. Coates, ’97, U. of P., A. B. 
H. U., 3; E. H. Young, omy Y. ie, & 

Sixth heat, R. E. Manley, ’97, S. C., 5m. 73s.; 
W. Ottman, ’98, C. C. N. Y., 2, by 2 lengths; C 
E. Peck, ’96, S., Y. U., ran on to the turf; D. E. 
Baxter, ’97, C. €., fell. 

Seventh heat, H. C. Burdett, 
8is.; C. C. Brown, ’96, S. U., 2, 
A. Burtiss, "Os" Ris Kies, 35 
by Ae eee 

Second round; first two in each heat to ride in 
final—First heat, Fearing, 7m. 112s.; Ottman, 2, 
by 2 yards; Hill, 3; Burdett, 4; Dozier, 5. Second 
heat, it 7m. 4s.; Ruppert, 2, by 30 yards; 
Elliot, 3, by 3 yards; Shall, 4; Brown, 5. Third 
heat, Manley, 6m. 2s,; Coates, 2, by a yard; 
Howard, 3, by 3 yards; Williams, 4; Heidrich, 5. 

Final ad Manley, 9m. 193s.; Osgood, 2, by 
10 feet; Fearing, 3; Coates, 4; Ruppert, 5. Ott- 
man finished second, 3 yards behind Manley and 
a foot before Osgood, but was disqualified for 
foul riding in the final straight. 

Running high jump. There was a preliminary 
round, the best five to compete in final round— 
Preliminary round, F. W. Koch, ’96, U. of C., 5ft. 
ghin.; G. B. Becker, ’97, Cor. U., 5ft. gfin.; C. I, 
Paine, Jr., ’97, H. U., 5ft. ofin.; N. T. Leslie, ’96, 
U. of P., _ git. gjin.; J. D. Winsor, ’97, U. of ‘s 
5ft. 9lin.; E. H. Clark, ’96, H. U., 5 ft. 83in.; L. 
P. She etl ’96, Y. U., 5Sft. Siin.; S. A. McCom- 
ber, ’96, B. U., sft. 6xin.; W. Patterson, ’ 96, U. 
of C., 5ft. 63/in.; W. E. Putnam, Jr., ’96, H. U., 
5ft. 63 in. ; A. H. Remington, ’96, U. of P., 5ft. 
63/in.; R. Weber, ’97, P. C., 5ft. 63fin.; J. H. 
Thompson, ’97, Y. U., 5ft. 63fin.; E. Burke, P. 
and S., C. C., 5ft. gin.; A. McElbone, ’96, G. U., 
5ft. gin.; G. E. Chaney, ’97, H. U., 5ft. gin. 

Final round, Leslie and Winsor tied at 5ft. 
113{in., and Leslie won bya toss. Paine, 5ft. 
103in.; Koch, 5ft. 93/in.; Becker, 5ft. 83/in. 

Running broad jump-—There wasa preliminary 
round, whose five best men were allowed to 
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compete in final round. In the award of places 
each man was credited with the best of all his 
ee es in both rounds. Preliminary 
round, L. “ia ae: ‘96, Y. U., 22ft. 8Yin.; A. 
Stickney, i HM. U.,. 22ft. 33gin.; W. B. 
Rogers, 68, B.C. rian 8in.; J. G. Clark, ’96, H. 
U., 21ft. 3¥in.; F. L. Dunlap, Gr. H. U., orft. 
2in.; E. S. Ramsdell, "95, U. of P., 2zft. 1}in.; R. 
Mitchell, ’96, S. Y. U., 2o0ft. 11in.; E. H. * Clark, 
’96, H. U., 20ft. 5hin.; J. L. Fewsmith, ’98, Y. U., 
2oft. 1in.; M. A. Twiford, ’96, U. C., Ioft. I1in.; 
G. L. Yates, ’97, L. U., r1oft. 10in.; M. Dozier, 
’98, U. of C., I9ft. g4%in.; C. Woolsey, ’95, U. of 
C., 19ft. 8in.; S. A. McComber, ’96, Br. U., roft. 
1%in.; S. Chase, ’96, D. C., 18ft. 9 Win. 

Final round, Sheldon, 2aft. 8hin.; Stickney, 
22ft. 3hin.; Rogers, 21ft. 1oin.; J. G. Clark, 21ft. 
34in.; Dunlap, 21ft. 2in. Rogers cleared 21ft. 
10in., 2 inches better than his record in the pre- 
liminary round. Neither of the four other con- 
testants improved on his previous performance, 
but each received credit for the best of his pre- 
liminary trials. 

Pole vault—There was a preliminary round, 
continued until only five men were left in forthe 
final round: eer round, W. W. Hoyt, 
98, H. U., 1oft. gin.; C. T: Buchholz, ’96, U. of 
P., 20ft. oin.; H. Titeonna, ‘95, ¥..U., 2G8t. gin.; 
W. A. Stewart, ’97, U. of P., a. om.s A. C, 
Tyler, ‘97, P.‘C., not. Gin.; ¢ . Allen, *95, Y¥. 
U., 1oft. 6in.; W. W. Curtis, 68, z C., 10ft. 6in.; 
A. B. Emmons, ’98, H. U., 16ft.; M. H. Kershow, 
’95, Y. U., r0ft.; F. H. Bowman, ’96, C. C., roft. 
4in. After more than three hours’ work there 
were still left in six men, and all were allowed 
to compete in final round rather than to con- 
tinue the competition until one more dropped 
out. 

Final round, Buchholz, 11ft. 23/in.; 
23in.; Thomas, toft. 113/in.; 
Allen; toft. 9in.; Stewart, roft. 
and Hoyt cleared 11ft. 23/in., 
11ft. 634in., but failed. After a tedious contest 
to settle the tie, during which the bar was at 
half a dozen different heights, Buchholz won at 
1oft. 9 4 in. 

Putting the shot, from a 7-foot circle, without 
follow—There was a preliminary round, whose 
best five men were allowed to compete in final 
round. In the final award of places each man 
was credited with the best of all of his perform- 
ances in both rounds. Preliminary round, W. O. 
Hickok, Y. U., 42ft. 11%in.; A. A. Knipe, 95, U 
of P., 40ft. 4%in.; A. Brown, ’96, Y. U., 39ft. 1oin. ; 
K. K. Kubli, ’96, H. U., 38ft. 3in.; H. Cross, ’96, 
Y. U., 378. 2%in.; F. E. Smith, ‘96, B. U., 35ft. 
trin.; C. J. Paine, Jr., ‘97, H. U., 36%. sin.; H 
R. Johnstone, ’95, H. U., 34ft. 3}in.; R. Edgren, 
’97, U. of C., all puts foul. ” 

Final round, Hickok, 42ft. 11jin.; Knipe, 41ft. 
6lin.; Brown, 40ft. 4%in.; Kubli, 38ft.; Cross, 
37{ft. g}in. All improved on their work in 
the preliminary round except Hickok, who cleared 
only 42ft. 8tin.. and Kubli, who reached only 
38ft. 

Throwing the hammer from a 7-foot circle, 

re was a preliminary round, 
whose best five men were allowed to compete in 
final round. In making up the score each man 
was credited with the best of all his perform- 
ances in both rounds. Preliminary round, W. O. 
Hickok, ’95, S., Y. U., 132ft. 1oin.; H. Cross, ‘96, 


Hoyt, r1ft. 
Tyler, 1oft. gin.; 

6in. Buchholz 
and then tried at 
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Y. U., 128ft. 6in.; C. Chadwick, ’97, Y. U., rroft. 
gin.; R. W. Edgren, ’97, U. of C., 117ft. gin.; R. 
A. Hickok, ‘97, S., Y. U., in7ft. Ojin.; F. E. 
Smith, ’96, B. U., 116ft. r4in.; B. L. Clark. *96, S. 
C., 115ft. 2in.; G. L. Patterson, ‘95, Cor. U., 
11oft. 1in.; H. R. ——— ’95, H. U., ro8ft. 
Siin.; J. Mt Rhodes, ’97, P. C., 106ft. gin. 

*Final round, W. O. tickoke, 135ft. 7}in.; Cross, 
135{t.; Edgren, 122ft. tin.; Chadwick, v2rit. 3in.; 
R. A. Hickok, 117ft. 6}in. All improved on their 
performances in the preliminary round except R. 
\. Hickok, who cleared only 112ft. 7in. 


NEW ENGLAND INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Their ninth annual championship games were 
held May 18 on Worcester Oval, Lake View, 
Worcester, Mass., with unpleasant weather, slow 
track and high wind. 

The score was as follows: 
points ; Brown, 22; Amherst, 19% ; Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 17; Williams, 
16%; Bowdoin, 10; Wesleyan, 8; Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, 5 ; Trinity, 4; University 
of Vermont, o. 

100-yard run—Final heat, H. S. Patterson, 
Williams Colle ge, 1o}s. 

220-yard run—Final heat, H. S. Patterson, 
Will. C., 238 

440-yard run—Final heat, M. C. 
cester Polytechnic Institute, 542s. 

Half-mile run—C. E. Bolster, Dartmouth C., 
2m. 4: s. 

1-mile run—H. Cummings, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 4m. 49;s. 

2-mile run—L. F. Soule, Bowdoin C., tom. 
293s. 

120-yard hurdle race, with the wind—Final 
heat, S. Chase, D. C., 158s. 

220-yard hurdle race—Final heat, S$. Chase, D. 
C., 26is. 

1-mile walk—H. F. Houghton, Amherst Uni- 
versity, 7m. 178s. 

2-mile bicycle race—G. 
403s. 

Running high jump—S. A. McComber, Brown 
U., 5ft. 8in. 

Running broad jump—S. Chase, D. C., 22ft. 
Zin. 

Pole vault—E. L. Morgan, A. U., and W. A. 
Wyatt, Wesleyan U., tied at 10ft., and Morgan 
won by a toss. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—F. E. Smith, B. U., 38ft. 
2'41n. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—F. E. Smith, B. U., 
113ft. Yin. 


Dartmouth, 33 


Allen, Wor- 


L. Gary, D. C., 6m. 


PRINCETON BEATS COLUMBIA. 


The fourth annual match between these two 
colleges was contested May 18, at Columbia Oval, 
Williamsbridge, N. Y., the score being Princeton, 
63} points ; Columbia, 482 points. 

100-yard run—R. Derr, ’97, Princeton College, 
10.58. 

220-yard run—R. Derr, ’97, P. C., 221s 

440-yard run—H. C. Brokaw, ’97, P. ll 5345: 

Half-mile run—H. L. Kingsley, ’96, Columbia 
College, 2m. 48s. 

1-mile run—R. Bacon, ’96, C. C., 4m. Sigs 

120-yard hurdle race—W. B. Rogers, 98, P. C 


16° 55s 


220-yard hurdle race—Final heat, W. E. De 
Salazar, ’97, C. C., 244s. 

I-mile walk—T. L. Bogert, ’97, C. C., 7m. 
3555: 
2-mile bicycle race—Final heat, W. H. Fearing, 
Jr., ’98, C. C., 5m. 22s. 

Running high jump—E. Burke, ‘95, C. C., sit. 
7in. 

Running broad jump—W. B. Rogers, ’98, P.C., 
21ft. 3in. 

Pole vault—A. {% Tyler, ’97, P. 

Putting the shot—D. F. 
306ft. I1in. 

Throwing the hammer—J. M. Rhodes, ’97, P. C 
113 ft. 5 Win. 


C., 10ft. 3in. 
Edwards, ’96, P. C 


W. B. Curtis. 
WESTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The second annual meeting of the Western 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association was held in 
Chicago, Saturday, June 1, on the grounds of the 
Chicago Athletic Association. Local records were 
broken in almost every event, and marks were 
made by the winners that compare very favor- 
ably with those recorded at Berkeley Oval the 
week previous. 

It is evident that the college athletes of the 
West deserve recognition and will have it, even if 
they have to go, as Crum did, to Berkeley Oval, 
to getit. Two American college records were 
tied, Crum duplicating his work of the week 
before in the sprints. Twelve new records were 
made for the W. I. A. A., the only two events 
in which the records were not distinguished 
being the high and low hurdles, and if Clark, of 
Illinois, had not been taken ill the day before, 
the records for these two events would surely 
have gone by the board, for he would have 
pressed the Californians to their limit. Such a 
slaughter of records was never before seen in the 
West. Crum was, of course, the cynosure of all 
eyes. 

100-yard run—Trial heats. First heat , May- 
bury, Wisconsin, 102s.; Scoggins, California, 2. 
Second heat, Stuart, St. Albans, 102s.; Patterson, 
Chicago, 2. Third heat, Crum, Iowa, Io}s.; 
Porter, Michigan, 2. Fourth heat, Baughman, 
Michigan, 10{s.; Jackson, Lake Forest, 2. Final 
heat, Crum Ios.; Stuart 2, Scroggins 3. Stuart 
stuck gamely to Crum, but was beaten in the 
last ten yards. 

1-mile walk—Mervin, California, 7m. 313s.; 
Johnson, Chicago, 2 ; Gundlack, Northwestern, 3. 

120-yard hurdle race—Trial heats. First heat, 
Torrey, California, 174s. ; Stuart, Michigan, 2. 
Second heat, Dyer, California, 168s. ; ; Richards, 
Wisconsin, 2. Final heat, Dyer, 168s. ; Richards, 
2; Torrey, 3. The Californians were easy win- 
ners. 

440-yard run—Hodgman, Michigan, 50%s.; 
Whitney, Grinnell, 2; Barnes, California, 3. 
Hodgman won without exertion, but the field 
was bunched close behind the winners. 

1-mile bicycle race—Trial heats. First heat, 
Bachelle, Chicago, 2m. 42$s.; Garrison, Grinnell, 
2. Second heat, Brackett, Minnesota, 2m. 364s. ; 
Hall, Illinois, 2. Third heat, Morris, Michigan, 
2m. 361s. : Moore, Northwestern, 2. Fourth heat, 
W. B. Moore, Northwestern, 2m. 483s. ; Baunch- 
bach, Illinois, 2. Final heat, Bachelle, 2m. 46s.; 
Hall, 2; Moore, 3. It was a grand finish between 
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Bachelle and Hall, the former winning by a 
narrow margin. 

1-mile run—Clyde, Grinnell, 4m. 362s. ; Palmer, 
Grinnell, 2; Cragin, Lake Forest, 3. Cragin set 
a swift pace, too swift for him to hold. He was 
in front on the last lap, but was easily overtaken 
by both the Grinnell men. 

220-yard run—Trial heats. First heat, Crum, 
Iowa, 224.; Downer, Wisconsin, 2. Second heat, 
Scoggins, California, 234s.; Patterson, Chicago, 2. 
Third heat, Bullard, Illinois, 234.; Motter, Kan- 
sas, 2. Fourth heat, Maybury, Wisconsin, 233s. ; 
Montgomery, Wisconsin, 2. Final heat, Crum, 
22s.; Maybury, 2; Bullard, 3- 

220-yard hurdle race —Trial heats. First heat, 
Torrey, California, 268s.; Clark, Illinois, 2. Sec- 
ond heat, Dyer, California, 272s.; Wolcott, Michi- 
gan, 2. Third heat, Richards, Wisconsin, 28?s.; 
Loway, Chicago, 2. Final heat, Torrey, 27}s.; 
Dyer, 2; Richards, 3. Clark, Illinois, the only 
man that could have forced out the Californians, 
was taken so ill that he could not start in the 
final heat. 

Half-mile run—Palmer, Grinnell, Im. 
Koch, California, 2 ; Horton, Michigan, 3. 

Running high jump—Clark, Illinois, 5ft. gin.; 
Koch, California, 2; Washington Center Col- 
lege, 3. 


504s.3 


Putting 16-lb. shot—Hall, Michigan, 44ft. 3/in.; 
Cochens, Wisconsin, 2; Sweeney, Illinois, 3. 

Running broad jump—LeRoy, Michigan, 22ft. 
7+in.; Woolsey, California, 2 ; Lees, Wisconsin, 3. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Edgren, California, 
123ft. 9}in.; Fouts, Illinois, 2 ; Hall, Michigan, 3. 

Pole vault — Culver, Northwestern, I1ft. ; 
Herschberger, Chicago, and Jackson, Wisconsin, 
tied for second place, Herschberger winning the 
toss. 

After the athletic sports, the executive com- 
mittee of the association held a meeting and 
disqualified two Michigan men, Hall and Le Roy, 
on the ground of professionalism. 

The barring out of Hall and Le Roy, of Michi- 
gan, made a change in the score which corrected 
stands thus, five points counting for first place, 
three for second and one for third: 


1st. ad. 
Ginn b cxcemsnsieeenned 5 
Iowa College 
Wisconsin 


Pts. 
39 
16 
16 
15 
iI 
10 


Chicago 

lowa State University 
Northwestern 
Michigan 

St. Albans 


non nOOn NOW A, 


3 
3 
° 
° 
° 
I 
° 
) 


it ° 
Center College (Ky).......... ° ‘ t 
HARRY F. KENDALL. 


YACHTING. 


Before this number will have been issued 
both of the international representatives will 
have been launched, and, as information con- 
cerning them becomes more definite, grounds 
for confidence on this side the water are seem- 
ingly strengthened. The useless effort to keep 
the bottom of Valkyrie ///. from the public eye 
was abandoned after the completion of the hull. 
The surrounding shed was removed and she was 
freely viewed and photographed. She was 
launched in a sensible, business-like way early 
in June. We reproduce from Zhe Yachtsman a 
rough sketch, showing the stern and after body, 
which gives the first reliable information con- 
cerning the vessel’s lines. The many illustra- 
tions and ‘‘approximate” designs of both the 














VALKYRIE Ill, 
AN ORIGINAL SKETCH IN 
YACHTSMAN.” 


FROM ** THE 


English and American boats, which have been so 
conspicuously displayed in the American papers, 
are at best interesting speculations, and in most 
cases are palpable fakes. 

Speculation can now be only of the most gen- 
eral character. Az/sa has had ample time to 
tune up, but her later performances have been 
disappointing in the extreme. In the possible, 
though not probable, event of Va/kyrie being a 
failure, or of her meeting with accident, the 
present indications are that Vigilant could easily 
defend the cup, in home waters, against any 
other challenger. In fact, unless there is some- 
thing radically wrong about the ballasting and 
trim of the great Fife cutter and which may be 
remedied, Sritannia would be the better boat to 
send over. Supposing, as will probably be the 
case, the two new boats are to be the contest- 
ants, the light construction of the Defender ought 
to be an advantage which may or may not be 
offset by Valkyrie’s greater sail-area. The English 
yacht will probably be better rigged than the 
American and manned by a more experienced 
crew ; on the other hand, the Defender will have 
the advantage, which we feel in our bones, 
sailor-fashion, to be an advantage, of sailing in 
home waters ; although the facts which used to 
make this factor most important, have become 
obliterated by the familiarity of the English de- 
signers and skippers with our course, and the 
building especially for this race. The greatest 
of agreeable surprises comes in the rumor that 
Volunteer is to be put into commission, after 
being overhauled by Lawley at Boston. It is 
said that her mast is to be moved forward, her 
sail-plan slightly altered, and her rig improved. 
The wonderful trio of 1893 trial racers, improved 
by two years’ experience, with the addition of 
Navahoe and the Defender, will make-an- unpre- 
cedented fleet of racing yachts. 
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Defender will be ready for trial about July Ist, 
by which time Vadkyrie Z//. will, in all likelihood, 
have had some trial spins with Britannia and 
Ailsa in the Channel, and will probably have 
sailed her maiden race in the Royal Northern 
Regatta, June 29. Itis hoped, but it is by no means 
certain, that Defender will make her courtesy to 
Vigilant and the racing world at the Larchmont 
Regatta on the 4th of July. 

Mr. E. A. Willard, to whom Com. Gould has 
intrusted the sole responsibility of Vigi/ant, has 
proved, as yachtsmen anticipated, the right man 
in the right place. It is said that he has moved 
his family to the vicinity of Bristol to keep the 
Vigilant near to Mr. Herreshoff and the Defender 
during the tuning up process of both yachts. 
Mr. Iselin will moor the Co/onia off New Rochelle, 
and, wherever the Defender sails she will have 
one of these flyers chasing at her heels to keep 
her blood warm. 

Fubilee has had hard luck and for the second 
time is on bottom, her ways having broken 
under her on June 10. Before the publication 
of this number her Jonah will probably have 
been dispensed with. She has been lengthened 
3ft. 6in. on the water line, without altering her 
over-all length of 124 feet; her bow has been 
improved and herforward centre-board removed. 
Her old sails have been overhauled by Wilson 
and arein finecondition. Valkyrie ///. left Par- 
tick June 8th for Gourock, where her sails will 
be bent on and her trial trip made. The English 
syndicate have chartered the steam yacht 
Selene to be tender for the Va/kyrie and to afford 
quarters for the crew, following the Iselin idea. 

Ailsa has had inside ballast added and her 
spars lightened, in an attempt, thus far unsuc- 
cessful, to increase her stability. Subsequent to 
these alterations, in the first Thames Regatta, 
May 17, in a strong S.W. wind, dz/sa was com- 
pelled to house her topmast, while Britannia 
carried her jib-header throughout the race. Both 
yachts were under single reef. She is now to be 
hauled over, her keel altered and spars lightened. 


AILSA’S RACES. 


New Thames Yacht Club, May 17, 50 miles. 
Ailsa rated 168, Britannia, 153, allowance 2 m. 
Ir sec. Strong S.W. wind. #ritannia won by 
2 m. 42 sec. elapsed and 4 m. 53 sec. corrected 
time. Field says: ‘‘ Resulted in a striking dis- 
play of superiority on part of Britannia as far as 
weatherly qualities are concerned.” 

Royal Thames Y.C., May 18, 50 miles, same 
course as above. B. rated 153, A. 170. Allow- 
ance 2m. 16 sec. Cloudy and rainy; flukey N. E. 
wind; club topsails. A. led, soon overhauled by 
B., who won by 59 sec. elapsed and 3 m. I5 sec. 
corrected time. 

Southend to Harwich (Down Swin Course). 
Perfect day for A. Club-topsail breeze and 
smooth sea. A. got the start, but her bobstay 
gave way. Captain Jay jammed up the tiller 
and squared away to save the bowsprit. 

Royal Harwich Regatta, June 3. Light S.W. 
wind: smooth sea. B. led all the way, winning 
by 2m. 32 sec. elapsed and 4 m. 43 sec. cor- 
rected time. 

Second day, R. Harwich Regatta. Light wind; 
smooth sea. B. got the start, but was overhauled 
by A. at Shipwash L. S. (close reach, club and 
jib-topsails). At Cork L. S.,.A. 90 sec. ahead 


when she ran aground on Shipwash Lands. Not 
injured. 

Sheerness, June 7. A. split mainsail at head and 
withdrew. 

Channel Regatta, June 8, Nore L. S., to Dover, 60 
miles. Light wind; jack-yard topsails and balloon 
jibs. A. led throughout, finishing 13 sec. ahead 
of B. Giving 2 m. 57 sec. allowance B. won on 
corrected time by 2 m. 44 sec. 

Royal Cinque Ports Y. C. off Dover, June tro. 
Moderate N.E. breeze ; smooth sea; all kites set; 
course twice over a 22-mile triangle. A. crossed 
I min. ahead of Bb. on the first leg, a run with 
spinakers, A. made an actual gain of 3 sec. in 22 
miles; on the windward work she just maintained 
her lead; on the run of the second round A. in- 
creased her lead and finished the race I m. 30 sec. 
ahead of B. B. was allowed 2 m. 8 sec. and won 
on corrected time by 38 sec. A. covered the 
course in 4 h. 37 m. 50 sec. 


NIAGARA’S RACES, 


Niagara’s first races were not successful, but 
after getting into fighting trim she has dis- 
tinguished herself in a way that would indicate 
the promise of her being a second Dakoitah. 

First race. Norfolk and Suffolk Y. C. Lowes- 
toft Regatta. May 30. Lord Dudley’s /nyoni led 
over the course in very light wind. N. becalmed. 

Royal Harwich, June 3. Smooth water ; light 
S.W. wind. Seven starters. N. led at start, 
dropped to fifth place, recovered to second, and 
finished 10 sec. behind the winner. 

Second R. Harwich, June 4. Very light wind; 
smooth sea. Starters: Luna, Mimosa, Audrey, 
Stephanie and Niagara, of which only the last two 
went over the course, S. beating N. by 47 min. 19 
sec. 


Sheerness, June 7. Five entries, of which only 


Luna and N. came to the line. N. led over the 
37 mile course with L. about 9 miles astern at 
finish. 

Channel Regatta, June 8. Nore L. S. to Dover. 
Inside course, 50 miles. Light wind. N. scored 
a brilliant victory over Lord Dunraven’s Audrey 
and F. B. Jameson’s Zunza. N. was late to start, 
but soon forged ahead, not only winning in her 
own class, but defeating the crack 40-raters 
Caress and /sol/de. Starting gun was fired Io h. 
4Im., A.M. The finish, as follows: 

. M. S. 
Niagara 07 «+15 
Audrey 08 25 
Caress. 27 

R. Cinque Ports Y. C. Dover, June 10. Moder- 
ate wind; smooth sea. Course, twice over a 13- 
mile triangle. Starters: Luna, Stephanie and 
Niagara. N. last to start. At end of first round 
42 sec. ahead of Zuna. On second round N. beat 
on every point, defeating L. by §m. 22 sec. and 
S. by 6 m. 38 sec. 


H. M. S. 


N. Y. YACHT CLUB. 

The fiftieth annual regatta of the N. Y. Yacitt 
Club was sailed in the lower bay on June 13th. 
The appearance of Colonia under command of 
Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, with Captain Norman Terry at 
the wheel and manned by the Defender’s crew of 
Deer Islanders, stirred up the old-time enthusi- 
asm of the Corinthians of the aristocratic old 
club, and did much to dissipate the gloom of a 
foggy, miserable morning. As a chartered boat 
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she could not enter any race. Everybody missed 
Captain Hank Haff, who has just been under- 
guing a serious operation for cancer of the jaw. 

The yachts started off, with club topsails set, 
into a bank of fog, ran through a shower, and 
came back after a spirited race in glory and sun- 
shine. The big schooner Ramona was alone in 
her class, as Coronet did not show up; Clytie did 
not finish, giving a walk-over to Emerald. Else- 
marie defeated Shamrock by tm. 58s. after a hot 
race, and Fred Sand’s Clyde-built cutter Uvira 
distinguished herself by leaving A/imerva hull- 
down. Queen Mab was alone in her class, so a 
bad start on her part did no harm, and Wasf had 
an easy time of it with Meeva. 


SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN Y. C. 


The Seawanhakas have done hard work this 
winter in furtherance of the general impetus 
among the Sound clubs toward a better and 
more uniform system of racing measurement and 
classification, and the changing, for the better, 
of the club’s courses. At the fourth regular 
meeting of the club, on May 14, the committee 
on racing-rules made their report, suggesting 
changes, including a racing-length classification, 
which were adopted, and a sixty per cent. allow- 
ance table was recommended. The club ratified 
the action of its representatives in the Yacht 
Racing Union. 

The club-house at Oyster Bay was opened with 
an enjoyable reception on May 31, at which the 
guests were entertained, in the afternoon, by a 
race for naphtha launches, and another race 
among the four club cat-boats, while the evening 
was devoted to dancing and convivial house- 
warming. 


ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB. 


The Atlantics indulged in an imposing display 
of manceuvering and saluting at the opening of 
their house at Bay Ridge on May 30. The fleet, 
under command of Vice-Com. F. T. Adams, 
lined up in naval fashion off the club-house, 
‘saluted the flag, in quick succession,” and 
then weighed anchor for a racing sail through 
the Narrows and over the lower bay courses, 
Com. Gould was in Europe, but the Vigilant was 
there, under command of E. A. Willard, and 
witha badly setting suit of sails and without her 
centreboard, she showed the fleet, including J. 
Roger Maxwell’s big schooner Emerald, the way 
to the scene of her famous victory. 

The Atlantic Annual Regatta was sailed in a 
fog and with light winds, onJune 11th. The fol- 
lowing were winners in their classes: Ramona 
(classed alone), Emera/d defeating Ramona, Else- 
marie defeating Shamrock, Loyal defeating Fen- 
ella, Queen Mab defeating Hildegard, and Wasp 
defeating Zclipse. Uvira won over Minerva, 
Choctaw and Penguin in the order named. orota 
and Dragoon had no competitors in the 6th and 
7th classes of sloops, respectively. evdeh beat 
Nomad and Wave, Miles Standish. Almira beat 
Mary and Allegro, Kitty in the cat-rigged classes. 


YALE CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB. 


The second annual regatta, sailed off New 
Haven June 1, brought out a fine fleet, including 
nine of the old Burgess boats. All races were 
sailed by amateurs. Choctaw beat Vymph by 30 
seconds over a 12-mile course. This was the 


best time made over the course by a Yale 
student, and therefore H. W. Harris, ’95, com- 
modore of the club, won the old $200 challenge 
cup. Drusilla, Colonel Tyler, New Haven, won 
in the 35-foot class, defeating the Gardner .Voreta, 
which lost time by grounding. 7rust Me, 15 
feet, C. M. Clark, ’94, won in the ‘mixed ”’ class. 
In the cat-boat class the result was undecided 
because of a dispute between Hazen Morse, 
owner of Aztty, and Nelson Emmons, owner of 
Boodler. 
LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB. 

The Larchmont Yacht Club are proverbially 
lucky in having all they want of wind, sunshine 
and entries at their regattas. The spring re- 
getta, sailed June 16, was, as usual, forty- 
two starters, all representative boats, a 
bright, clear day and_ strong _ northerly 
wind. Two of the new courses, Nos. 5 and 9, 
were tried with great success, and everybody 
was satisfied that the new scheme of short, 
triangular courses is a good one. Colonia did 
not make a good start, being the eleventh over 
the line, but she soon got to the front and led the 
fleet home, though the big schooners Consted/a- 
tion and Emeradd tried hard to keep her astern. 
Her competitor, in a special match, Aa¢rina, lost 
her topmast just after the start. Ameraéd fouled 
LElsemarie at the start, butno harm was done. 

Wasp was first over line, but was beaten by 


Queen Mab; Uvira scored another victory over 


Minerva and the new thirty-four Dragoon won in 
her class. The course for large yachts down to 
Class 5 was three times over course 5, making 
32% nautical miles ; for classes 5 to 8 inclusive, 
twice over same course, 21% nautical miles, and 
for the other classes, twice over course 9, inak- 
ing 10% nautical miles. 
The following are the entries, with corrected 
time : 
SCHOONERS. 
Crass A. Crass B, 
M. S. 
Emeraid 
Sachem... 


Crass C. 


Elsemarie 
Shamrock 


Crass D. 


SLOOPS. 

Speciat Matcnu. Spectat Matcn. 

14 —— Mab 49 °«17 

Katrina. 5 

Crass 6. Cass 7. 

Uvira... ne 39 Eidolon. sey a5 

Minerva... 3 Sasqua 3 19 2y 
Gossoon : Norota. Not measured. 


Crass 8. Tuirty-FouR Foorters. 


Dragoon 15 09 
Wild Cat..... 18 


3 


Crass 12. 

Kittie 

Allegro.. 

Keora 

Caper. 

One-HALF RATERS. 

uestion 

rust Me 


R. B. BURCHARD. 
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FRANK G. 


BORN FEBRUARY I5, 1867. 


God rest thee, Brave. Thy hero heart 
And sturdy limb did dare it all ; 
hy motto but to do thy part— 

God rest thee, Brave ! 


Twenty-four months, almost to a day, from the 
time Lenz left his Pittsburgh home, he fell, the 
victim of savage oriental treachery. 

Through the arid deserts and sand-storm strick- 
en Bad-lands of this country; through the perils 
ind stress of the simoon infested waters of the 
Western Ocean; through all the dangers of ig- 
norance, fanaticism and disease in China; through 
the fever-haunted jungles of Burmah, at their 


MURDERED MAy 12, 1894. 


God rest thee, Brave, with kindred souls, 

Who, like Thee, dared to do and die, 

Whose valor rings between the Poles- 
God rest thee, Brave ! 


worst; across the whole continent of India, 
through the almost unknown tracts of Beloochis- 
tan, and the privations of the Persian desert, 
Lenz had pushed his way with a pertinacity 
and resolution nothing could deter, nothing daunt, 
and nothing turn aside. No pleasures of the 
senses or of the intellect, no scene, be it never 
so ravishing, no obstacle, be it ever so difficult, 
could swerve him from his self-appointed task. 





It is marvelous, in turning over the pages of 
his itinerary, to notice, in every land and under 
every circumstance, the almost religious aus- 
terity with which all temptations to deviation 
from his goal were thrust aside. Whatever would 
interfere for an hour with the continuity and 
persistency of his straight, onward course was 
to be removed, overcome or avoided. 

He had set himself the task to prove that his 
beloved wheel could carry him round the world, 
and he would do it, if mortal man could, or die 
in the attempt. That he would fall victim to 
the assassin never entered his mind. That many 
a ‘moving accident by flood or field” might 
befall him, as it may all men, was, of course, 
within his purview. That he might succumb to 
disease, as all mortals may, was a possibility he 
had, of course, discounted. But these chances 
had become diminished in degree with every 
day’s journey westward, and he had escaped 
them all. That he should have braved the ills and 
vicissitudes of two such years and then fall a 
victim within sight, as it were, of the minarets 
which would flash to him the signal that his task 
was done, is the thought that intensifies the sad- 
ness of the end of his career. 

The soil of Armenia has cried to heaven against 
many a black crime, the outcome of tyranny or 
bigotry, pitiful enough, but having foundation 
in some real or fancied wrong. The murder of 
Lenz was an act of stark, senseless savagery ; 
a crime against nature and the law of nations, 
and one for which the government under which 
it occurred must be held to full and stern account. 

Lenz was born February 15, 1867, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. When only ababe offour months his 
mother removed to East Liverpool, Ohio, but 
shortly after Frank’s first birthday Pittsburgh, Pa., 
became his home, and there grew up to manhood, 
having made a good boy’s record at the Roman 
Catholic parochial schools and the public high 
school, which he put behind him in only one and 
a half years after entering. His parents were in 





humble circumstances and so Frank determined 
to make his way in the world and not prove a 
burden to his family. His living he made in leis- 
ure hours by selling newspapers. He not infre- 
quently proved a helper in the household as well. 
The principal of the high school had become so in- 
terested in Frank that he himself found a place for 
the promising boy at graduation in the manufac- 
turing establishment of A. W. Cadman. Eight 
years of faithful service secured for him not only 
the respect of his employer, but an interest in 
the business as well, and when young Lenz deter- 
mined to see the world awheel and to make a 
tour of countries rarely traveled by Amer- 
icans, Mr. Cadman tried hard to dissuade 
him, but to no purpose. Lenz had offered to 
make the tour for OUTING as a correspondent, 
but as he said in his very first letter to OUTING, 
‘*he would go if he had to travel alone and un- 
aided ; the world he would see.” 

Lenz rode his first wheel when he was scarce 
in his teens. In 1889, he journeyed on his 
wheel all the way to New York. In those days 
travel awheel was not of common occurrence. 
Stevens had only just returned from his world tour 
for OUTING, on a high wheel, then the only kind 
in use, and few there were to use it for long dis- 
tance riding. In 1890, together with Charles Petti- 


- cord, Lenz made a wheel tour to St. Louis, and in 


the following year, these two riders made a record 
in a journey to New Orleans, which was at that 
time the talk of wheelmen. Early in 1892, Lenz 
planned his world tour awheel and opened corre- 
spondence with OuTING. Having established his 
reliability and furnished bonds for faithful per- 


formance of the undertaking, Lenz was author- 


ized to go asa correspondent of OuTING. Lenz 
left his Pittsburg home May 15th, 1892, having 
previously visited New York in April for proper 
preparation of all details and to give personal 
superintendence to the building of his Victor 
wheel, at the factory of the Overman Wheel Co., 
at Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


CASPIAN SEA. 


* DAHAR, THE PLACE WHERE LENZ WAS MURDERED. 














June 4th, 1892, Lenz started from City Hall, 
New York, and wherever he went throughout the 
States was heartily greeted as OuTING’s world 
tour correspondent. His suavity of manner, his 
clean habits, his frank countenance, his pluck 
and perseverance paved the way for him every- 
where and he unconsciously wormed himself into 
the affections of all those who met him. 

Lenz’s tour through the States was a signal 
triumph for journeying awheel. Even through 
distant India his journals abound in evidences 
of deep respect paid to this brave youth whose 
death we record with feelings of regret as 
deep as though he were one of our own 
household. 

Lenz traveled safely through portions of China 
where Europeans have rarely ventured. From 
China he entered Burmah and proceeded down 
the Irrawaddy Valley to Rangoon, where he took 
ship to Calcutta. He then crossed India to Kur- 
rachee, and on December 13th, 1893, entered 
Beloochistan and skirted the Persian Gulf to 
Persia. We heard from him at Gwadur, in 
Beloochistan, on January 2d, 1894, from Jask, in 
Persia, on January 18th, and from Bunder Abbas, 
in Persia, on February 13th. He then left the 
coast, passing through Shiras and Isphahan for 
Teheran, the capital of Persia. We heard from 
him there on April 14th. He expected to reach 
Constantinople by the end of May, by way of 
Tabrees (VI), which he reached on April 27th. 
He advised OUTING on May 2d of his intention to 
proceed at once via Erzeroum (X) to Constanti- 
nople, about 900 miles distant. He crossed the 


border out of Persia into Turkey on May 7th, and 


was probably shot on May 12th, just as he was 
about to emerge from the Deli Baba Pass, when 
only fifty miles away from Erzeroum. His 
tour in Persia so greatly interested the Crown 
Prince of that ancient kingdom as to bring a 
letter of condolence to the bereaved mother of this 
plucky American traveler, and had he safely 


reached European parts it is more than likely 
that we might have had many an interesting and 
authentic narrative of Armenian suffering and 
Turkish barbarity. 

Patient investigation has revealed some of the 
very details of Lenz’s last days. We know, at 
last, how and when he came to his end. He was 
murdered by five Kurds, and the names of these 
wanton devils have been given to the ‘‘ Sublime 
Porte,” and their punishment demanded in the 
name of the Government of the United States. 

The correspondents of OUTING continue at 
work to determine what has been done with 
the body and eftects of poor Lenz. It may yet 
be months before we shall know it all. 

The readers of OuTING will, we know, prize 
the fac-simile of Lenz’s last letter, therefore we 
have reproduced it here as well as the envelope, 
also his latest portrait taken by himself by a 
most ingenious mechanical device of his, at- 
tached to the camera manufactured for him by 
the Rochester Optical Co., by the aid of which 
instrument all the photographs reproduced in 
OUTING were taken. 

The story of Lenz’s tour will be completed as 
will be the tour itselt. At an early date the first 
volume will go to the public, and there are few 
wheelmen who will not wish to own a copy of the 
book narrating the remarkable achievements of 
Frank G. Lenz. : 

There is every reason to hope fora large in- 
demnity for Lenz’s mother from the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. Secretary of State Olney took hold of 
the correspondence in the case on the very first 
day on which he assumed the duties of his ex- 
alted office. A man of such indomitable energy 
and such a whole-souled American will not let 
the brutal Turk glory over having taken the life 
of an American unavenged, and we know that the 
wheelmen of America will exact through their 
government a full and satisfactory indemnity for 
the sacrifice of this valuable life. 





ROD AND GUN. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION. 


Madison Square Garden has been the scene of 
many an interesting gathering. Within its walls 
America’s best brains, muscles and products have 
been assembled. The all-conquering American 
man, the marvelous American woman, the peer- 
less American horse, the noble American dog, 
the patient American hen and the ubiquitous 
American cat have each and all had their turn 
at testing the acoustics and accommodations of 
the famous Garden ; yet it is doubtful if even the 
ever-popular horse show has hit the public taste 
more truly than did the Sportsmen’s Exposition. 

Nine-tenths of us older ones have pleasant 
memories of the great out-doors ; of days spent 
far from Gotham and nearer to Nature’s heart 
than one can get in cities. Some of us, alas, are 
now sighing over those bygone days with the 
knowledge that they will never be again en- 
joyed; others happier situated, are able to 
renew yearly their intercourse with Nature, and 
others, young and enthusiastic, are impatiently 
awaiting the time when they may begin to enjoy 
that out-door life which played no unimportant 
part in making their fathers successful men. To 
all of those the exposition was a genuine treat, 
and the fullfilment of its promise to become 
greater and broader next year will be welcome 
news. 

The first annual exposition was certainly a suc- 
The fear that it would not rise above the 
level of a ‘‘trade show” proved groundless. 
Those who entered the garden.as doubters 
came away enthusiastic and eager. Groups 
clustered about every worthy exhibit proved that 
New Yorkers are both willing to support and 
able to appreciate a properly arranged exhibition 
of sportsmen’s necessaries and luxuries. 

As an educator the exposition had a value 
which cannot be estimated. It showed men the 
latest and best work done in lines falling within 
its scope ; it encouraged friendly meetings and a 
useful exchange of ideas, and it brought the 
producers and consumers face to face. 

The arranging and carrying out of such a show 
was no light task, and certainly the directors 
have every reason for self-gratulation. By a 
pretty coincidence, the golden figure of Diana 
was poised above the first sportsmen’s exposition 
of America, and while her gleaming bow swung 
to and fro above the gameless covers of green 
Madison Square, the crowds below did homage 
to the deathless maid of old who knew and loved 
the joys of the chase. 


cess. 


Frominent Exhibits in Taxidermy. 


While it is, of course, impossible to dwell upon 
half of the good features of the exposition, many 
deserve more than a passing notice. The ex- 
amples of advanced art in taxidermy were quite 
numerous enough to attract attention. Messrs. 
F. Sauter, S. L. Crosby, P. Liebinger, Southwick 
& Critchley, W. W. Hart & Co., and T. W. Fraine 
were represented by groups, heads, etc., of which 
anyone might be proud. C.G. Gunther’s Sons 
had a large and valuable exhibit, while some 
particularly fine heads of western game were 
shown by such well-known sportsmen as Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, George H. Gould and G. O. 


> 


Shields. Near the entrance was a small display 
which few sportsmen passed without stopping. 
Here were teal and mergansers in full flight and 
very well done, several capitally-mounted wood- 
cock, with which taxidermists frequently fail, 
and two heads of deer. The latter ‘were fine 
examples of the taxidermist’s skill, and the doe 
especially will be long remembered by those who 
know a good thing when theysee it. The model- 
ing of the roaring lion and of the two young 
tigers with the dead antelope was something far 
ahead of ordinary taxidermy. The lioness and 
cubs in the cage was another notable feature. 
Viewed from the front the expression and pose 
of the lioness were so true to life that visitors 
could hardly realize that the great cat was not 
prepared to defend her babies if required. An 
enormous grizzly, from Alaska, towered above 
this exhibit. He must have been a terrible 
brute in life, and the artist’s clever scheme of 
placing a dead buck beneath his mighty arm was 
pardonable, as it intensified the height and girth 
of the savage-looking plantigrade. A magnificent 
moose head, an equally fine muskox head, and a 
pair of otters were prominent features of an ex- 
hibit which included many other excellently 
modeled pieces. The water effect with the otters 
was above criticism, but the trap upon the foot 
of one animal was hardly worthy of the piece. 

F. Sauter’s exhibit was very large and inter- 
esting, Several groups were ambitious attempts 
and showed that the artist had spared no pains 
to carry out boldly conceived ideas. The dogs 
attacking wild boars, the running deer and 
hounds, the leopards and gnu, pumas and bear, 
and the wolves worrying the buffalo, fascinated 
the majority of the spectators. The wolves and 
buffalo formed, perhaps, the strongest feature of 
an extensive array. In this work and in others 
the artists have made a bit too free with red 
paint, which seldom resembles blood. About 
the Maine log cabin were mary finely-mounted 
heads, and, speaking of heads, I must not forget 
the two-headed ruffed grouse, the most unique 
of the attractions of the great log cabin of the 
U.S. Cartridge Co. Among Gunther’s display 
were two very young muskox calves, decided 
novelties, a fine bighorn ram, and a mule deer 
with an unusually heavy head. Many decorative 
panels throughout the hall gave new ideas to 
amateurs. One of the most artistic of the deer 
heads I have ever seen was in the interesting 
exhibit of Forest and Stream. 

Those who have felt the ‘living picture” 
craze had a peep at the other side of the shield 
when they reached the cyclorama of sport, as 
prepared by the Webster Studio, from designs 
ky Mr. G. Muss-Arnolt. Five large pieces repre- 
sented elk hunting, duck shooting, fox shooting, 
trout fishing, and what was probably ‘a lost 
opportunity,” 2. e., a dummy hunter with a sin- 
gle-barrel had fired at a grouse and stampeded a 
stuffed buck, which was shown leaping for dear 
life. The work in these scenes was divided be- 
tween the taxidermist and the artist, and while 
the ideas were excellent, the faithful execution 
was rendered very difficult by the introduction 
of life-size human figures. One couillél hardly. be 
expected to killa lot of sportsmen and stuff them 
for such scenes, and the artificial figures fell 
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short of the requirements. The several 
sportsmen represented had something of 
that life which thrills a cigar-store Indian, 
yet the general effect was by no means 
bad. The snow scene with the dead elk 
was the best of theseries. The trout-fisher 
held up what was supposed to be a ‘‘two- 
pounder,” but from the size of his fish it 
was likely that he, as usual, lied about a 
pound. . 
Guns and Shooting. 

A magnificent display of firearms and 
their accessories gladdened the eyes of 
thousands of critical visitors. Friends of 
the ‘‘old reliable” Parker gun found a 
tastefully arranged exhibit. Here were 
guns of every grade of quality and orna- 
mentation, from the $400 swagger, fluid 
steel, gem, down to the good old plain but 
honest $100 standby. There were 10’s, 
12’s, 16’s and 20’s, but they were all ‘‘ Park- 
ers,” and as Parker Bros. have not yet 
learned how to make a poor gun, they 
were all good enough for any man to use. 
Time was when sportsmen were agreed 
that a strictly first-class gun had to come 
irom across the water, but now American 
skill and capital produce weapons equal 
in killing power, finish, beauty and dura- 
bility to the best produced abroad. But 
the Parkers had no monopoly of the honors, 
for there were plenty of other fine guns 
of equal merit. Any intelligent man 


learned this after careful inspection of the 
several displays. Colt’s Fire Arms Co., 
Remington Arms Co., Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., Hunter Arms Co., Lefever 
Arms Co., Marlin Fire Arms Co., Syracuse 
Arms Co., Smith & Wesson, Burgess Gun 
Co., Schoverling, Daly & Gales, etc., each 
and all exhibited examples of the skill 
of American manufacturers which would 
stand comparison with the very finest 
weapons built abroad. And in fair rivalry 
with the pick of American arms were the 
now celebrated Francotte guns—beauties 
in every detail. Many an expert lingered 
long over these superb weapons, shown by 
Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold, and 
again before the guns of F. Dumoulin & 
Co., shown by Wiebusch & Hilger. 

The almost countless contrivances for 
the convenience of sportsmen fairly puzzled 
men who claim to know a thing or two 
concerning such matters. In these rush- 
ahead days inventions and improvements 
follow each other so rapidly that no one 
man can keep track of them. The beau- 
tiful displays of the Bridgeport Gun Imple- 
ment Co. and the Ideal Manufacturing Co. 
contained about everything a man could 
think of in the way of handy implements. 
Those interested in ammunition for rifles, 
shotguns and revolvers found plenty to 
occupy their time in the artistic display 
of the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. As 
an object lesson in how to make a display 
attractive it had few rivals. In the fine 
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exhibit of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
large and small ammunition had a prominent 
place, dividing the honors with rifles which are 
too well known to require comment. The vari- 
ous brands of sporting powders were well dis- 
played. Messrs. Von Lengerke & Dctmold 
showed the famous ‘Schultze’ powder in all 
stages of manufacture from the natural wood to 
the latest hard-grain waterproof product. This 
firm is also agent for the Walsrode smokeless 
powder. Messrs. Wiebusch & Hilger included in 
their attractive exhibit samples of Smokeless 
Powder, S. S.; rifleite for rifles, S. V. for re- 
volvers, and S. K. for rook rifles. A most com- 
plete and instructive display was that of Messrs. 
E, I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., which showed 
the materials used in the manufacture of smoke- 
less, sporting, military and blasting powders, 
and the powders in various stages. The merits 
of DuPont’s smokeless are now fully recognized 
by sportsmen, for the powder makes friends upon 
first acquaintance. The American E.C. Smoke- 
less Powder shown by the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
is another reliable powder which has found 
great favor among experts at the traps. The 
American Smokeless Powder Co. showed full 
samples of the “*W. A.” hard-grained, and the 
well-known Hazard Powder Co. added ‘+ Hazard 
Smokeless” to the show of old reliable black 
powder. An exhibit which towered above all 
was that of Messrs. Tatham & Bros. It was a 
miniature shot-tower, which gave a_ practical 
illustration of how the shiny pellets are made. 


Fishing Tackle. 


Those who know the fine points of rods, reels 
and tackle generally were delighted with the 
carefully prepared exhibit of Von Lengerke & 
Detmold. Mortal man could not desire a better 
outfit than might have been picked at random 
from their cases. Only a solid gold trout with 
real jewels would be fit to arch one of those 
hand-made split bamboos. Experienced anglers 
evinced’ the keenest interest in the different 
reels, flies, leaders, collapsible nets and tackle, 
and one-and all left the cases reluctantly. The 
W. S. Net and Twine Co.’s goods, shown by Mr. 
Geo. Paddock, included ‘‘Kosmic” rods and a 
great variety of fine tackle, reels, artificial 
baits, etc. Hulbert Bros. & Co.’s large display 
found space for good fishing tackle in addition 
to an assortment of sporting and athletic goods, 
firearms, bicycles, photographic outfits and a 
picturesque Adirondack camp, with a cot and 
the Kenwood sleeping-bag, one of the handiest 
things yet produced. The Horton Manufacturing 
Co, showed the now well-known ‘ Bristol” steel 
trout and bass rods. Some of these light, well- 
balanced rods telescope and carry the line inside 
from reel to tip, which is frequently a desirable 
feature. The Natchaug Silk Co. lines completed 
the display of anglers’ necessaries. 

Boats, Canoes. 


This department was not as well represented 
as might have been expected, and certain firms 
lost an opportunity which they may now be re- 
gretting. Ong notable exhibit, the St. Lawrence 
Skiff, Canoe & Steam Launch Co.’s (A. G. 
Spalding & Bros.) attracted great attention. It 
included St. Lawrence River skiffs of old and 
new models, square-sterned skiff for general 
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use, a handy shooting skiff and an open canoe, 
Canadian model. Needless to say, these were 
as good as skilled labor could make them. But 
the Layman patent pneumatic boat was the 
feature which caught the crowd. It was shown 
in a large tank of water, which afforded the 
occupant of the rubber boat sufticient room to 
display the general handiness and other desirable 
qualities of his novel craft. It is said that one of 
these boats, of goodly beam, has been secured 
for President Cleveland. The Gas Engine and 
Power Co. exhibited two beautiful launches of 25 
and 23 feet respectively, and also a model of a 
cabin naphtha launch. The general excellence 
of workmanship commended these launches to 
the most critical. E. H. Gerrish showed a most 
useful-looking canvas canoe. 


Miscellaneous Exhibits. 


Spratts Patent hada neat exhibit which con- 
tained everything, except a dog, that a fancier 
could desire. The public has learned by experi- 
ence that articles bearing the Spratts mark are 
the best obtainable. Somewhere near two hun 
dred medals testify to Spratts’ winnings in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and, reader, if you 
have a dog, cat or pet which one or other of 
Spratts’ foods will not benefit lam prepared to. 
hear of your pet being called hence. 

OvuTING had a suitable display. The hundreds 
who clustered about the rails know whether that 
tasty collection of original drawings and sports- 
manlike accessories was, or was not, worthy of a 
gentleman’s magazine of sport, travel and recre- 
ation. Outside of drawings by OUTING’s staff 
artists, the exhibit comprised fine rods and tackle 
by the famous Chubb Rod Co. and. Reuben 
Wood’s Sons Co.; golf goods by Willie Park & 
Sons; a Warwick bicycle; tennis racket, nets, 
balls, etc., by the Horace Partridge Co. and 
Wright & Ditson; oars and paddles by Z. J. 
Shaw & Co. ; bicycle suits by Stern, Bernheimer 
& Co.; cameras by the Blair Camera Co.; boxing 
gloves by A. J. Reach & Co., and a beautiful 
model yacht by Herbert Fisher, secretary of the 
American Model Yacht Club. Our readers may 
rest assured that if the above articles were good 
enough to be selected for OuTING’s exhibit they 
are good enough for any purchaser. 

Among other exhibitors of specialties, etc., 
were the Overman Wheel Co., Victor bicycles. 
and sporting goods ; G. W. Cole & Co., ‘‘ Three 
in One” cleaner, lubricant for guns, etc.; Anker 
Bouillon Capsule Co.; E. and H. T. Anthony & 
Co., cameras and photographers’ supplies ; Cush- 
man & Denison, ‘‘ Perfect’’ pocket oilers ; Wm. 
Lyman, rifle and revolver sights ; Obrig Camera 
Co.; Heublein Bros., ‘*Club Cocktails”’; Gee. 
Barnard & Co., athletic sundries; Meriden Bri- 
tannia Co., cups, trophies and silverware. 

Ep. W. SANDYS. 


KENNEL. 


In the eighth field trials of the English Pointer 
Club, the Puppy Stakes, was won by Mr. E. Bish- 
op’s l. w. b. Jane Pedro (Senor Don Pedro-Holly 
Berry). The All-Age Stakes was won by Mr. 
Mawson’s |. and w. d. Prior of Bromfield (Prior 
of Upson-Queen of Bromfield). 

DAMON. 





CRICKET. 


COLLEGE CRICKET. 


The match between the Seniors and Juniors of 
Haverford College on May 7 resulted in a re- 
markably easy win for the latter by 47 runs, 
with four wickets to spare. The Seniors made a 
total of 39 and the Juniors 86, of which C. R. 
Hinchman contributed 38 by free hitting. Hinch- 
man also distinguished himself in the bowling, by 
taking 6 wickets for 14 runs. A. P. Morris, of the 
Seniors, bowled well, taking 5 wickets for 15 runs. 

On May 11 the University of Pennsylvania 
were defeated in the game against Merion. 
Merion ran up a total of 227, N. E. Hug con- 
tributing 94, and S. G. Thayer, 58. The Univer- 
sity were then disposed of for 66 runs, of which 
S. Goodman made 21. 

On the same day, the Harvard team played a 
very close game against Brockton, defeating the 
latter by the nayrow margin of one run. Har- 
vard’s total was 63 against’62 made by Brockton. 

At the Manheim grounds, on May 11, the Ger- 
mantown team won their game from Haverford 
by 23 runs. F. H. Bohlen carried off the batting 
honors for the home team with an innings of 37, 
not out. Haverford’s batting list was headed 
by A. J. Lester, with a score of 42. The totals 
were : Germantown 99, Haverford 76. 

On May 14 the Haverford College team easily 
defeated the Wayne County Club by a score of 221 
to 23. The feature of the game was the magnifi- 
cent innings played by J. A. Lester, who made 
110, not out, This gentleman also bowled in fine 
style, taking 7 wickets for 10 runs. Good scores 
were also made for the winners by E. Hall, 38, 
and H. Thomas, 24. 

The Boston A. A. Club won their match from 
Harvard on May 15, by a score of 57 to 30. W. 
Comford, of Harvard, headed the scoring list 
with 16. The Harvard men gave a good exhibi- 
tion of sharp fielding. 

In the Haverford-Harvard, the first of the in- 
tercollegiate matches on May 24, J. A. Lester, of 
Haverford, was again the hero of the game. He 
made 61 (not out) of the total of 97, and also 
bowled in very good form. The match resulted 
in an easy win for Haverford, by an innings and 
45 runs. The totals were: Haverford 97, Har- 
vard 35 and 17. 

The second of the intercollegiate matches be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Harvard resulted in a 
win for Pennsylvania. The scoring was not 
heavy in either of the first innings, but the Penn- 
sylvanians managed to run their second total up 
to 100. The scores were: Pennsylvania, 53 first 
innings, 100 second innings; Harvard, 31 first 
innings, 54 second innings. 

The final match of the intercollegiate series 
was played on May 31, between Haverford and 
the University of Pennsylvania, and resulted in a 
victory for the former. By winning this match 
Haverford regains the Inter-Collegiate Champion- 
ship which she lost to Harvard last year. The 
game was very exciting from start to finish, and 
was by no means a runaway match. Haver- 
ford’s fielding was below their usual standard. 
C. R. Hinchman 38, J. A. Lester 21, A. P. Morris 
19, and J. H. Scattergood 13, were the double 
figures for the winners. For Pennsylvania, J. N. 
Henry, not out, 34, S. Goodman 22, W, S. Aitken 


21, H. H. Brown 13, and A. H. Brockie 10, were 
the best innings. The totals were: Haverford 
147, Pennsylvania 123. H. H. Brown did the 
best bowling, taking 4 wickets for 9 runs. 

A silver cup has been oftered by Haverford 
College to the school team winning the inter- 
academic championship of Philadelphia. This is 
indeed a step in the right direction and one for 
which Haverford deserves the highest praise. By 
encouraging the boys to play we set cricket on a 
firm basis. Boys develop a skill in the game 
which, like swimming, never leaves them; and if 
they are taught and encouraged to play while at 
school they will play as the seasons come round, 
so long as they have strength to wield a bat. 
And in cricket a man retains the faculty of play- 
ing a number of years. For example, take the 
greatest of all our players, Dr. W. G. Grace, 
who at the age of forty-seven has only recently 
completed his hundredth 100, ten of which have 
been double centuries. 

Mr. J. I. Scott, of Philadelphia, hasreturned from 
England, and brings with him the good news that 
he has arranged for a team of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, past and present, to visit this country in 
September. The team will play three matches 
in Philadelphia, one in New York and one in 
Canada. 

There is every probability of the team being a 
strong combination, for such well-known players 
as F. S. Jackson, 5. M. J. Woods, A. S. Ranjit- 
sinjhi, the brothers N. F. and W. G. Druce, F. 
Mitchell, H. Gray, C. G. Pope, R. A. Studd, C. E. 
M. Wilson, J. P. Candler, W. G. Grace, Jr., have 
already been mentioned as forming part of the 
make up. Mr. Kenneth McAlpine will also bring 
over a team under the auspices of the German- 
town Club. This will give us plenty of interna- 
tional cricket to wind up the season with. 

The championship schedule of the New York 
Association opened on June Ist with matches be- 
tween Metropolitan Insurance A. A. and Kings 
County St. George and New Jersey A. C’s second 
eleven against Columbia. 

The match between Metropolitan Insurance A. 
A. and Kings County St. George resulted in a 
victory for the Kings Co. men by 21 runs. G. 
W. Henderson, of the M. I. A. A., did the best 
batting of the game with 21 to his credit. H. T. 
Paterson headed the winners’ batting list with 15. 
The totals were: Metropolitan Insurance A. A., 
36; Kings Co. St. George, 57. 

The New Jersey A. C’s second eleven won 
their game against the Columbia with six wickets 
to spare anda margin of 42 runs. The Colum- 
bias ran up a score of 80 runs, but their bowling 
was not good enough for the N. J. A. C., who 
made 112 runs for the loss of four wickets. 


T. C. TURNER. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The match between Bohemian and Pacific C. C. 
yas played at Klinknerville May 5, resulting in 


the easy defeat of the Pacific eleven. The Bo- 
hemian team went in first, and made 147. A. S. 
Webster 28, W. Robertson 29, agd A. D. Rey- 
nolds 35. G. Theobald was the only Pacific 
man to get double figures with 11, and the in- 
nings closed for 43. 
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OUTING FOR JULY. 


Alameda vs. California played May 5. The 
California eleven made 44, of which A. Cane made 
18. The Alameda team compiled a score of 120, 
to which E. G. Sloman contributed 31, and J. G. 
Peel 24. 

The game between Alameda and Pacific, played 
at Alameda May 12, resulted in a win for the 
home team. The Pacific team went in first and 
scored 67. The Alameda team put together 165 
with the loss of only 7 wickets. J. J. Moriarty 
33, R. B. Hogue 49, E. Hood 29, E. T. Randall, 
19, and E. G. Sloman Ig, not out. 

In the Bohemian vs. California game at Klink- 


LAWN 


The ninth annual meeting of the Southern 
States Association was held May 23d, at the 
grounds of the Cantonsville Cricket Club, in the 
vicinity of Baltimore. There were sixteen entries 
in singles and by the default of W. G. Parker the 
holder of the championship, A. H. S. Post, the 
winner of the tournament gained the title which 
he before held in the spring of 1888. Several 
good players from the North fought hard for the 
honor but the contest was finally between two 
Southerners, A. H. S. Post and J. C. Davidson. 
This match was remarkably brilliant, and Post’s 
work in recovering three times when within a 
point of defeat showed that he has lost none of 
his skill at tennis. The North was successful in 
gaining the doubles through the efforts of J. P. 
Paret and Raymond Thurber. 


SCORES. 


Singles, first round—J. S. Mason beat C. Essel- 
styne, 7-5, 6-3; J. P. Paret beat J. C. Goodfellow, 
6-1, 6-2; Raymond O. Thurber beat S. H. 
3rowne, 6-4, 6-3; J. C. Davidson beat J. C. Neely, 
6-0, 6-3; J. F. Hobart beat O. McCammon, 6-2, 
7-5; H. B. Smith beat J. Clay, 4-6, 6-0, 6-4; A. 
H. S. Post beat C. Cragin by default ; R. Colwell, 
Jr., beat John Hinckley, 6-2, 6-4. Second round 
—J. P. Paret beat J. S. Mason, 6-3, 6-0; J. C. 
Davidson beat R. D. Thurber, 3-6, 9-7, 6-2. J. F. 
Hobart beat H. B. Smith, 6-2,6-1; A. H. S. Post 
beat R. Colwell, Jr., 3-6, 6-4, 6-4. Semi-final 
round—J. C. Davidson beat J. P. Paret, 6-3, 6-4; 
A. H. S. Post beat J. F. Hobart, 6-2, 5-7, 6-1. 
Final round—A. H. S. Post beat J. C. Davidson, 
6-4, 2-6, 6-3, 4-6, 9-7. 

Doubles, preliminary—Paret and Thurber beat 
Post and Browne, 6-4, 6-1; Hobart and McEnroe 
beat Goodfellow and Clay, 6-3, 6-o. First round 
—Paret and Thurber beat Mason and Neely, 6-2, 
6-2; Hobart and McEnroe beat Davidson and 
Pennington, 6-3, 6-o. Final—Paret and Thurber 
beat Hobart and McEnroe, 7-5, 6-4, 7-5. 

The tenth annual tournament for the champion- 
ship of New England began May 28th, at the 
grounds of the New Haven Lawn Club, but ow- 
ing to several postponements the final match was 
not played until June 6th. The selection of a 
date a few weeks earlier than usual for this 
meeting was wise, for it avoided any conflict with 
important June events and at the same time was 
not so close to college annuals and commence- 
ment as to deter collegiate players from compet- 
ing. The entry list at New Haven has not been 
so large for many years and the appearance of 
four crack players, Larned, Chace, Howland and 


nerville, May 19, the California Cricket Club for- 
feited the match. 

On May 18 and Io the Pacific team played the 
Citrus Colony Club on the grounds of the latter. 
The Citrus Colony men went to the bat first, and 
scored 146. The Pacificclub men scored only 56. 
This necessitated a ‘‘ follow-on,” but in their sec- 
ond innings the Pacific team scored only 55. The 
visitors were most hospitably entertained by the 
home team, this being the first time that a cricket- 
ing team has visited Placer County, though the 
Penryn men have twice visited San Francisco. 


ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
TENNIS. 


Budlong, rendered the matches of especial interest 
and importance. Then, too, the drawing was 
most favorable, for these men were so placed 
that they met in the semi-final, making the finish 
of the tournament brilliant and exiting. 

As regards these four experts, the result was 
a genuine surprise. Larned the highest officially 
ranked man in the tournament, showed weakness 
at the outset by losing a set to James Terry, and 
when he reached the semi-finals gave way to 
Howland after a close three sets. Chace, the 
next best man on last year’s performances, was 
in better form, and after defeating Budlong in the 
semi-final net Howland in the final. This match 
was twice postponed. On May 3!st, the score 
stood a deuce set each, when rain interrupted 
play. At the second postponement, June 3d, 
Chace led by two sets to one, but the next day on 
continuing the match from that point, Howland 
took the two sets and the match. It is a mistake 
even to play a match by piecemeals. A final 
match should be won in best three in five sets of 
continuous play, with only such waits as the rules 
allow. It is not presumable that, had this been 
done, the result would have been different, yet it 
is not advisable for good players to deviate from 
this rule, for endurance is one of the tests of 
tennis, and many a man plays his strongest game 
after the loss of the first two sets. Howland thus 
became the challenger to Foote, the holder of the 
cup. This contest was especially interesting in- 
asmuch as the two men as partners won the 
Eastern doubles at Narragansett last season as 
well as the New England doubles. The match 
began on Wednesday, June 5th, but rain came on 
during the fourth set, the score then being as 
follows: Foote and Howland, 7-5, 6-2, 5-7, 2-6. 
A fresh start was made on the following day. 
After losing the first set Howland won the next 
three with ease, score 0-6, 6-4, 6-0, 6-1. 

Singles, preliminary round—M. H. Mundy 
beat F. L. Griffith, 6-4, 7-5;'°C. P. Kellogg beat 
H. G. Holcomb, 6-4, 6-2; C. Walworth beat P. F. 
Ripley, 4-6, 7-5, 7-5; J. P. Paret beat W. E. 
Dwight, 6-0, 1-6, 6-2; J. C. Neely beat A. B. 
Moody, 6-3, 6-0; J. Howland beat F. L. Chase, 
6-3. 4-6, 6-3; C. R. Budlong beat G. Heaton, 6-1, 
6-4; N. A. Smythe beat H. A. Loomis, 7-5, 6-3; 
W. L. Phelps beat Henry Clews, 6-1, 6-4; J. F. 
Talmage, Jr., beat H. V. Ryder, 6-1, 4-6, 6-4; A. 
E. Kent beat F. E. Howard, 6-3, 8-6; M. G. Chace 
beat F. W. Mundy, 6-1, 6-1; L. G. Billings beat 
B. E. Smith, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3. 

First round—W. A. Larned beat James Terry, 
2-6, 6-1, 6-3;J. P. Paret beat C. Walworth, 6-0, 
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6-4; J. Howland beat J. C. Neely, 6-3, 6-1; C. R. 
Budlong beat N. A. Smythe, 6-1, 6-3; M. G. 
Chace beat W. H. Hart, 6-0, 6-1; C. P. Kellogg 
beat M. H. Mundy, 6-4, 6-3; W. L. Phelps beat 
L. G. Billings, 6-2, 7-5; A. E. Kent beat J. F. 
Talmage, Jr., 7-5, 6-8, 7-5. 

Second Round—W. A. Larned beat C. P. Kel- 
logg, 6-1, 6-2; J. Howland beat J. P. Paret, 6-2, 
8-6; C. R. Budlong beat W. L. Phelps, 6-3, 6-2; 
M. G. Chace beat A. E. Kent, 6-1, 6-2. 

Semi-final—M. G. Chace beat C. R. Budlong, 
6-3, 7-5; J. Howland beat W. A. Larned, 7-5, 
4-6, 8-6. 

Final round—J. Howland beat M. G. Chace, 
4-6, 6-3, 4-6, 9-7, 6-4, championship round—J. 
Howland (challenger), beat A. E. Foote, (holder), 
o-6, 6-4, 6-0, 6-1. 

Doubles, first round—E. P. Fischer and J. P. 
Paret beat J. F. Hobart and E. K. McEnroe, 6-3, 
6-I. 

Second round—C. R. Budlong and J. F. Tal- 
mage, Jr. beat J. Howland and W. A. Larned, 6-4, 
6-4; M. G. Chace and A. E. Foote beat Fischer 
and Paret, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 

Final round—Chace and Foote beate Budlong 
and Talmage, 6-2, 6-1, 6-3. 

The Long Island interscholastic tournament 
was decided June 4th, at the courts of the Pratt 
Institute, corner of Grand and DeKalb avenues, 
Brooklyn. As was expected, J. McMahon of the 
Brooklyn Latin School, who has been successful in 
many events at the Kings County Tennis Club, 
easily won, both in singles and doubles. The 
concluding rounds were as follows: Singles, semi- 


GOLF. 


final—Noyes, Polytechnic, beat Cluctt, St. Panl’s 
School, 6-1, 6-2; McMahon, Brooklyn Latin, beat 
Tuttle, Polytechnic, 6-2, 6-3. 

Final round—McMahon beat Noyes, 6-2, 6-1, 
6-1. 

Doubles, final round—McMahon and Goodwin, 
Brooklyn Latin, beat Noyes and Fort, Polytechnic, 
4-6, 2-6, 6-1, 6-3, 6-4. 

The spring handicap of the New York Tennis 
Club was concluded June 8th, at 147th street 
and St. Nicholas avenue. The final results were 
as follows : 

Singles, final -E. K. McEnroe (scratch) beat 
Charles B. Chapin (scratch) 6-1, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Doubles, final—J. F. Hobart and E. K. 
McEnroe (owe fifteen) beat Alfred S. Taylor and 
Arthur Taylor 7-5, 3-6, 7-5, 6-3. 

Mixed doubles, final—Miss Edith Boyd and 
Mr. Cragen beat Miss L. M. Boyd and Mr. 
Oscanyon (15) 6-4, 6-4, 8-6. 

The Rutherford T. C. met the Nutley Field 
Club players June 8th, at Rutherford, N. J. Two 
pairs were entered from each club. The visiting 
players won by best two in three matches. 

First round— Thurber and H. _ Hollister 
(Rutherford) beat Satterthwaite and Loveland 
(Nutley) 6-2, 6-1. Larkin and Deacon (Nutley) 
beat F. Hollister and Spaulding (Rutherford) 
6-4, 7-5. 

Final— Deacon and Larkin (Nutley) beat 
Thurber and H. Hollister (Rutherford) 6-4, 4-6, 
6-3, 3-6, 6-4. 


F. A. KELLOGG. 


GOLF. 


FIXTURES, 


July 5—Myopia Hunt Club, Hamilton, Mass., 
handicap tournament. 

July 4—St. Andrew’s Golf Club, Independence 
Day handicap. 

July 6—Country Club, Philadelphia, Pa., third 
club handicap for annual cup. 

July 13—St. Andrew’s Golf Club, Yonkers, 
third handicap. 


Golf in America has entered upon a new 
phase, or rather two new phases of exactly op- 
posite natures. On the one hand, a commence- 
ment has been made in laying out private links, 
and on the other hand, the first municipal links 
are in progress. Col. John Jacob Astor has had 
links laid out on his estate at Rhineclifte. Mr. 
Havemeyer has had links commenced, and Mr. 
A. G. Spalding has nine holes laid out on his 
Seabright estate. The Park Commissioners of 
New York have become the fathers of municipal 
golf by the laying out of public golf links at Van 
Cortlandt Park, N. Y., which will soon be ready 
foruse. Thecourse will be a nine-hole one, and 
as soon as the links are in order the Mosholu 
Golf Club will play on certain afternoons. Other 
clubs that desire the privileges of the course 
should communicate with the Park Commis- 
sioners. This public recognition of the game is 
an important and far-reaching event, and is a 
precedent worthy of following 

St. Andrew’s, Yonkers—The first open handi- 
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cap of the season, May 11, brought out some of 
the best players in the country, and spirited 
games in perfect weather resulted in Mr. James 
Parks, Richmond County Club, winning the first 
prize with a score of 92 ; Mr. H. Mortimer Brooks, 
Newport Club, the second prize with a net score 
of 94, and that veteran champion of out-door 
recreations, the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, the third 
prize with a net score of 96. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the govern- 
ing committee of the St. Andrew’s Golf Club, of 
Yonkers, N. Y., held Wednesday, May 22, the 
resignation of the honorable secretary, Mr. H. O, 
Tallmadge, was accepted. Mr. W. E. Hodgman 
was elected as his successor. The other change 
was the election of Mr. Arthur L. Livermore to 
the captaincy of the club. 

Lexington, Mass., has added yet another to the 
long list of New England golf clubs. Mr. Winser 
M. Tyler is honorable secretary. 

Myopia Hunt Golf Club—The open tourna- 
ment, July 4, will be governed by the rules of 
medal day, eighteen holes. Entries up to July 3. 

Lake Forest, Il].—This club, which has recently 
been formed, has a series of nine holes, the aver- 
age distance apart being a little under 350 yards. 
The club has the privilege of playing over 250 
acres of ground, and the links will probably be 
extended in the near future. The officers are : 
President, Mr. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor ; vice 
president, Mr. H. N. Tuttle, and secretary and 
treasurer, F. C. Farrell. 

C. TURNER. 
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OUTING FOR JULY. 


LOFT. 


ROP. 


The start for the Bellview Club races was made 
from High Point, N. C., May 5th, the speed being 
better than 1n either of the two previous races. 


Name. Owner. 


In Loft. | Speed. 





Ss. 

10 | 1054.7 

32. 25 1054.1 

.|Potts.... ‘ 3 1033.9 
Kalamazoo......./C. Mehler, Jr | 36 48 1o4t 

Trainer C. Mehler, Jr | 25 1040, 





The first hens were reported next morning, 
Linsenmaier’s Laura K. winning, L. A. Mehler’s 
Miss Galligan second, and Potts’ Leader third. 
It was wonderful that any birds returned, espe- 
cially of the males. Many birds belonging to 
one loft may be confined together and there be 
no quarreling, but with birds of several lofts 
together there is always fighting. In this case it 
was war; some of the birds, the liberator said, 
were badly pecked about the head, and one, 
Coxey, died from his injuries. Every year the 
experience of those who may be termed humane 
fanciers, thatis, who havea regard for the feel- 
ings of their birds, is against club flying; against 


S? 


compelling their pets to herd with strange birds, 


the one thing of all others a homing pigeon dis- 
likes. Again, many have had vermin and dis- 
ease brought to their lofts from associating with 
others in the club baskets. The most satisfac- 
tory flying is where the owner may choose his 
own time and course to give the best atmospheric 
conditions possible and try for the best a bird is 
able to do. The losses are less in this, and the 
owner has the certainty that while his birds are 
away they are in their own company and as com- 
fortable as it is possible to make them. 

The record of the year to May 1 stood: 

Best average speed—From one distance—Al- 
fonso and Carrie S., 1351 yards from 100 miles. 


From two distances—C. F. Warwick, 1350 yards 
from 100; 1020 from 200; 1188.3 yards; Blue 
Cloud, 1350.6 from 100; 1045.7 from 200; 1198.1 
for the two. 

From three distances—-Coxey, 1346.4 from 
100 ; 1000.4 from 125, and 1016 from 200 miles ; 
1121 as average from the three. Blue Cloud, 
1350.6 from 100; 990.4 from 125, and 1045.7 
from 200; 1128.9 yards from the three. 

Greatest distance in the day: Lieut. Hughes 
and Coquette, 211 miles. 

A loft from which good work was expected is 
that of A. J. Mayer, Gordon, Pa. This, situated 
in a valley with mountains all about, has its 
most convenient course from the west. Last 
year the birds flown from the southwest did well, 
the speed being good and the losses not more 
than one or two. This year it was decided to 
try the western course, but before the 100 miles 
station was reached only four of a very large 
flight put on the road were in condition to go on, 
the others that returned (and these were but a 
small part) telling the fate of the missing in 
their shot wounds. The course will be changed 
to the southwest, with Frederick, Md., the 100 
miles station. 

A large number of birds have been imported 
from Duerinckx of Belgium for this loft during 
the past year. and more are to come over the 
first of June. Of these Duerinckx birds Mr. 
Mayer says he never saw finer, or birds that gave 
greater satisfaction as workers. 

The flying from the Cape May steamer Repub- 
lic for the season has been arranged, the races 
to begin July 4 and be flown each second Sunday 
after, the first training journey to be June 17. 
The prize of honor is a gold watch offered by 
Mr. W. F. Russell for the best speed made from 
Cape May Landing or from the Republic to a 
home not less than 50 miles distant, beginning 
July 4 to the close of the season. Message birds 
from the Ledger’s flight will be sent down earlier 
than this. E. S. STARR. 


CYCLING. 


Cycle racing has never been more popular than 
now. The numerous events held on Decoration 
Day were well attended, and the world’s compe- 
tition record was severely shattered at Waltham 
by C. M. Murphy. The four great road races— 
Chicago, Martin, Irvington-Milburn and Cleve- 
land—furnished entertainment to those who 
cared to countenance this uncalled-for abuse of 
the public highways for speeding purposes. 
This form of cycling as at present conducted 
will, I believe, reflect discredit upon cycling in 
general. 

The Chicago road race, for example, was very 
discreditable. Many of the prize winners were 
disqualified for having failed, purposely, to ride 
the full course, and the tangle about the time 
was so inextricable that the racing committee 
decided to hold another competition June 15th, 
in which to settle the points in dispute. 

The time prize was won by Geo. Emerson, 
who went the distance in 52 minutes 13 seconds. 
The first ten, their handicaps and time, are as 
follows : 


H. Fairmon, 5 minutes 45 seconds, 54m. 36s., 
first; G. Emerson, 2 minutes 30 seconds, 52m. 
13s., second; W. W. Rosback, 10 minutes, 59m. 
I5s., third; W. I. Hofman, 5 minutes 45 sec- 
onds, 55m. 4s., fourth; E. Hammett, 5 minutes 
35 seconds, 54m. 4o0s., fifth; A. McLain, 5 min- 
utes 30 seconds, 55m. 6s., sixth; F, Hoberling, 
5 minutes 45 seconds, 55m. 7s., seventh; H. 
Frosch, 6 minutes, 55m. 23s., eighth ; C. Rush, 
5 minutes 45 seconds, 55m. I2s., ninth; W. C. 
Titley, 7 minutes 30 seconds, 56m. 58s., tenth. 

The Irvington-Millburn race, in the way of 
starters and the character of the field in general, 
was distinctly inferior to those run in previous 
years. F. W. Richt, of the Brooklyn B. C., won 
the race from the seven-minute mark, and dis- 
played ability that augurs well for his future. 
Monte Scott landed the time prize in th. 12m. 
28s., failing to better the course record of Ih. 
Imm. 18s. made by A. H. Barnett, winner of first 
place and time last year. 

The Martin race at Buffalo was very successful, 
though a long start man secured the horse and 
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buggy offered for the first prize. W.M. Peckham, 


of the Press C. C., with 8m. 30s., was the lucky 
man in th. 16m. 27s., and behind him came 
a one-armed rider, D. Horton, of Oswego. 


E. F. Leonart, of mile straightaway fame, has an 
arm which is useless, but he ran away from the 
other scratch men and completed the 25 miles 
im th. 10m. 30s., which is the record for the 
American road competition. 

The Cleveland race had 88 starters, and J. G. 
Ready, with three minutes, won, while W. S. 
Furman got the time trophy. 

Innumerable track meets were held all over the 
country on Decoration Day, but the interest was 
centered in the opening of the national circuit at 
Plainfield, N. J. Sanger made his first start of 
the season and ran unplaced. The honors of the 
day went to L. C. Cabanne, of St. Louis, who 
seems a very promising competitor for the cham- 
pionship title. Following is a summary of the 
day’s events: 

I-mile novice—S. W. Johnson, Brooklyn, won; 
B. L. Johnson, Somerville, 2; C. J. Bird, Eliza- 
beth, 3. Time, 2m. 53s. 

Two-thirds mile, Class A—L. G. Hoppe, won; 
Elmer Hodgson, Lyndhurst, 2; E. W. Heyer, 
Bridgeport, 3. Time, Im. 37}s. 

Two-thirds mile, Class B—L. D. Cabanne, St. 
Louis, 1; H. H. Maddox, Asbury Park, 2; W. J. 
Helbert, Utica, 3. Time, Im. 40s. 

1-mile, Class A, cone. A. Powell, peo 
A. C., 50 yards, B. L. Jacobs, M. we 
yards, a: C. &. Sorte Reading Pa., 50 ae, 4 
Time, 2m. Ig2s. 

1-mile, scratch, Class B—L. D. Cabanne, St. 
Louis, 1; A. J. Brown, Cleveland, 2; M. F. Car- 
ter, Syracuse, 3; W. C. Sanger, Milwaukee, 4 
Time, 2m. 382s. 

2-mile, handicap, Class A—R. L. Asner, aa 

town, Pa., 190 yards, 1; C. S. Henshaw, G. W. 
New York, 200 yards, 2; T. B. Cobb, Jr., H W., 
New York, 110 yards, 3. Time, 4m. 562s. 

1-mile, handicap, Class B—W. J. Helfert, Utica, 
100 yards, 1; I. A. Silvie, Port Richmond, 120 
yards, 2; H. R. Steenson, Ilion, 80 yards, 3. 
Time, 2m. 103s. 

At Waltham, May 30, there was a notable 
event. In the mile open, for Class B men, C. M, 
Murphy placed the world’s competition record at 
2:014, A tandem was used for pace-making pur- 
poses, and Ziegler, Tyler, Coulter, Harbottle, the 
Johnson’s and ~Porter were in the list of beaten 
men. The previous mark was 2:04, made this 
year by E. C. Bald at San Jose, California. On 
Decoration Day, Bald was at Manchester, where 
he made a new record for quarter mile tracks, 
winning the race of the day in 2:13} 

On Saturday, June 1, the Cohoes Wheelmen 
opened the Ne -w Vork State circuit, and Bald and 
Murphy, who hold the fastest marks in competition, 
met for the first time this year. The Bison got the 
best of the argument. The summary is as follows: 

Class A, halfmile, novice, open. Won by H. 
Ingalls, Troy B. C.; M. E. Abbott, Cohoes Wheel- 
men, 2; F. Chatfield, Cohoes Wheelmen, 3. 
Time, 3m. 30}s 

Club championship, one mile. 


Won by O. H. 


Munro; H. Walker, 2; J. Tunnard, 3. Time, 
2m. 48is. 
Class B, one mile, handicap. Won by J. F. 


Barry, 150 yards; W. T. Sims, Columbia team, 2; 
J. J. Jenny, U. C. C. Time, 2m. 18s. 
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One mile, championship of Eastern New York 
Cycling League. Won by Piccaver, Albany 
County Wheelmen; W. S. Burke, Albany C. W., 
2; C. H. Munro, Cohoes Wheelmen, 3. Time, 
3m. ts. 

Class A, one mile, open; limit 2m. 45s. 
by F. B. Stowe, Springfield B. C.; Piccaver, 2; 
James H. Budd, Troy B. C., 3; w. A. Wenzel, 
Quaker City Wheelmen, Philadelphia, 4. Time, 
2m. 30s. 

Class B, half mile, open. Won by Sims; Hel- 
fert, 2; Eddie Bald, C. R. T., 3; Murphy, un- 
placed. Time, Im. 15s. 

Class A, half mile, “handicap. Won by A. J. 
Lathem, 140 yards; F. B. Stowe, scratch, 2; H. 
D. Elkes, 50 yards, 3. Time, Im. 252s. 

Class A, half mile, open; time limit 1m. 20s. 
Won by H. P. Mosher; F. B. Stowe, 2; Piccaver, 
3; Wenzel, 4. Time, Im. 13}s. 

Class B, one mile, open. Won by Eddie Bald; 
Sims, 2; Murphy, 3. Time, 2m. 27s. 

Class A, half mile, New York State champion- 
ship. Won by J. H. Budd, Troy B. C.; Beach, 

Albany B. C., 2; O. H. Munro, 3. Time, Im. 244s. 

On the same day at Trenton, N. J., the New 
State meet was held, and Cabanne proved the 
hero, as the following will show: 

Half-mile, scratch, Class A—Won by C. A, 
Church, Chester, Pa.; F. F. Goodman, New York, 

C. K. Granger, New York, 3; George B. Cobb, 
Jr., New York, 4. Time, 1m. 8s. Church was dis- 
qualified for riding wide. 

One-mile, scratch, Class B—Won by L. D. 
Cabanne, St. Louis; H. H. Maddox, Asbury 
Park, 2; H. R. Steenson, Syracuse, 3; E. F. 
Miller, Vineland, 4. Time, 2m. 253s. 

I-mile, handicap, Class B— Won by Conn 
Baker, Columbus, 80 yards; H. H. Maddox, 80 
yards, 2; I. A. Silvie, Port Richmond, N. Y., 100 
yards, 3; M. F. Carter, Syracuse, 130 yards, 4. 
Time, 2m. IIs. 

1-mile, State championship, Class A—Won by 
Ray Dawson, Boonton; Walter C. Roome, Jersey 
City, 2; Fred Shafto, Jersey City, 3; E. T. Hand, 
Plainfield, 4. Time, 2m. 46s. 

2-mile team race for the New York TZimes 
Trophy—Won by Riverside Wheelmen, New York, 
22 points; Penn Wheelmen, Reading, Pa., 2, 10 
points; River A. A., 3, 6 points; Harlem Wheel- 
men, 4, 3 points. Time, 5m. 2s. F. F. Good- 
man, Riverside Wheelmen, received the prize for 
best individual record. 

Half-mile, scratch, 
Cabanne; H. R. Steenson, 
H. Maddox, 4. Time, Im. 52s. 

Half-mile, State championship, Class A—Won 
by E. T. Hand, Plainfield; Ray Dawson, 2. Time, 
Im. 13s. 

I-mile 2:40 class, Class A—Won by Fred 
Shafto. Jersey City ; G. B. Underhill, New York, 
2; J. J. Diver, Plainfield, 3. Time, 2m. 592s.._— 

1-mile, handicap, Class A—Won by W illiam N. 
McCutcheon, Plainfield, 120 yards; W. G. Douglas, 
New York, 60 yards, 2; Carroll B. Jack, Reading, 
Pa., 40 yards, 3. Time, 2m. 23s. 

At Albany, June 5, the New York State Circuit 
was renewed. Bald and Cabanne tried con- 
clusions, and the latter had the best of it in two 
of three races, though in the two-thirds mile the 
decision should have been a dead heat. Cabanne 
won the mile by stealing the pole near the 
finish. In the half-mile Bald got tothe tape first. 


Won 


Class B—Won by L. D. 
2; A. I. Brown, 3; A. 
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At Clinton, Mass., June 8, the National Circuit 
continued its course. In the mile open an at- 
tempt was made to demolish the competition 
record, but poor pacing spoiled the idea. Bald 
won the race, with Sims second, and Cabanne 
third. 

2-mile ; 5.00, Class B-—Jenney first; Sims sec- 

ond ; Steenson third. Time 5m. 26s. 
I-mile ; open; Class B—Bald first ; Sims sec- 
ond ; Cabanne third. Time, 2m. 353s._ Also ran 
—Butler, Lemke, McDuffie and Porter. The lat- 
ter two tell. 

Half-mile handicap ; Class B—George Lemke, 
Rosendale, 60 yards, first; Jenney, 20 yards, 
second ; Sims, 15 yards, third. Time, Im. 4!s. 

1-mile handicap ; Class B—Jenney, 10 yards, 
first; Butler, 15 yards, second; Sims, 15 yards, 
third. Time, 2m. 22s. Also ran—MacDonald, 
scratch; Steenson, 65 yards; Silvie, 45 yards; 
Hegerty, 25 yards. 

On the Fountain Ferry track, at Louisville, 
there was some notable record work just before 
the closing of the prescribed season, for between 
June 1 and October 1 the L. A. W. Racing Board 
refuses to sanction any private trials against 
time. M. F. Dirnberger placed the mile paced 
record at 1:45, the two miles at 3:514, and the 
third mile at 363. 

Now that horse racing is losing its popularity, 
the owners of the tracks are beginning to look 
into the possibilities of cycle competition. At 
Cleveland, on Decoration Day, the Driving Park 
Association was so well pleased with the success 
of its effort in the cycling line, that it is now con- 
sidering the advisability of building a third of a 
mile circle on its grounds. The Point Breeze As- 
sociation, at Philadelphia, will put in a bicycle 
track. The Fink Park at Syracuse is now utilized 
for cycling purposes alone, and from all over the 
country come indications that horsemen are 
taking up witha sport which they once affected 
to despise. A. G. BATCHELDER. 








There are those who say that Mr. Johnson’s 
end is achieved. He wished early this spring to 
sever his connections with the concern for which 
he was riding and join the professional ranks, he 
having received a very flattering ofter from 
France. An injunction was placed upon Mr. 
Johnson by.the manufacturing concern which 
employed him to ride for them, and thus he was 
held for a time; but it is said that the wily Eck 
knew a trick worth two of that, and thus called 
in the services of the Racing Board to do what he 
was powerless to perform, and now, contract or 
no contract, Johnson .becomes worthless as a 
Class Bman. The manufacturers who employed 
him to ride have no use for him as a professional, 
and therefore Johnny goes to France probably. 
All of which looks as though Mr. Johnson got 
what he wanted after all. 

Mr. Eck, his trainer and manager, has been 
suspended from the track by the L. A. W. for the 

.term of one year. Mr. Eck protests against the 
injustice of this action, as he claims that there 
have been no charges preferred against him, and 
that he should have the right to be heard in his 
own defence before sentence of suspension is 
imposed. 

1 am of the opinion that on principle Mr. Eck 
is eminently correct. There are rules, no doubt, 
which permit the Racing Board, and in fact direct 


them, to suspend or even expel a man on sus- 
picion. Now this, it is claimed by able authori- 
ties, is wrong on the face of it. The idea thata 
man can be suspended or expelled from the 
League without the chance to be heard in self- 
defence violates all sense of justice. If the 
rules need changing, the National Assembly 
should see to it next year that more equitable 
laws be adopted for the guidance of the Racing 
Roard. We cannot blame the agents who carry 
out the rules, but we do blame and decry the law 
which instructs them. 

It is the annual custom to speak in glittering 
generalities of the ‘*magnificent trade,” ‘in- 
crease in business,” etc., which is being enjoyed 
by the bicycle trade, but this year it can be said 
without any reservation that there never has 
been such a demand for bicycles since the two- 
wheeler came into existence. The manufactur- 
ers are tens of thousands of machines behind 
their orders. It is not a healthy condition of 
trade; it is too much of a boom. When a con- 
dition of things is brought about like that exist- 
ing to-day, it is likely to have a bad effect upon 
the trade and upon the future bicycle business, 
for several reasons, In the first place, the manu- 
facturer is very apt to be inspired with the belief 
that next year will be a duplicate of this, and his 
output therefore will be doubled. Secondly, 
hundreds of men who are looking for an outlet 


- for capital will be tempted to invest their surplus 


in the manufacture of bicycles. The result will 
be an overproduction. 

A queer thing lately came to light whereby the 
customs collector at Duluth recently assessed 
duty on a bicycle brought from Canada by a 
gentleman as his personal property. It had been 
used by him and was to be used by him. This 
was done in spite of the instructions of the At- 
torney-General and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who in a circular issued September 26, 1893, in- 
structed customs officers to ‘‘ admit bicycles free 
when accompanied by the passenger and proved 
to be in use by him.” 

The craze for very light wheels is likely to 
bring about dire results. I noticed the advertise- 
ment of a bicycle manufacturer who promises a 
full roadster to weigh seventeen pounds and 
guaranteed to carry anybody. The point of 
safety has been passed when any one attempts 
to ride a ‘full roadster’”’ weighing only seven- 
teen pounds. The rider himself is partially re- 
sponsible for this extreme craze, though, ofcourse, 
no conservative maker would put a wheel on 
the market at that weight and ‘ guarantee”’ it 
as a ‘road wheel.” It is absurd and almost 
criminal. There is no material yet known 
which will admit of a wheel built weighing only 
seventeen pounds and being strong enough to 
carry any one with safety over the road. I am 
of the opinion that twenty pounds is the safety 
limit, and then only in cases where the rider is 
skillful, has good roads, and doesn’t weigh over 
one hundred and fifty pounds. It is marvelous 
that the light wheels (and I call light wheels any- 
thing ranging from say twenty pounds up to 
twenty-four or twenty-five) have stood the test 
as well as they have. English experts still pro- 
test that it is impossible to build a wheel at the 
weights above mentioned for road use and have 
it stand up, 
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IN THE EAST. 


The games of the past month have marked the 
opening of the intercollegiate championship 
season, three of the series being already finished. 
Yale has defeated Princeton two straight games 
—the first a close and exciting contest won by a 
single run—the second won by a larger score, but 
again by only one run. The Harvard-Princeton 
series went to Princeton by two straight games, 
both won by a generous margin. In the Harvard- 
Pennsylvania series each team has won a game, 
and the chances are that the tie will not be 
played off. Yale and Princeton do not play Penn- 
sylvania this year, so there is no comparison be- 
tween them. It seems probable, however, that 
both Yale and Princeton could win a series with 
Pennsylvania, if the games played this season 
are a good basis for judgment. 

Yale has been playing with few changes, the 
greatest one being the practical retirement of 
Carter from the pitcher’s box and the succession 
of Trudeau to his place. Carter’s arm has re- 
ceived an injury which renders it impossible for 
him to pitch at present. Being a good all round 
player, and one of the best hitters on the Yale 
team, he is being tried on third base where Fincke 
has not proved satisfactory. Trudeau has re- 
sponded well to the call upon him, and seems to 
be pitcing more strongly every game. He has no 
good substitute, however, and if anything should 
happen to him, Yale would be in hard condition 
for the Harvard series. Yale has been fielding 
steadily but has not been hitting strongly. As a 
team it is not up to Princeton when the latter is 
at its best. The Princeton series, however, was 
won by the great steadiness of the Yale team at 
critical points. 

Princeton has played finely as a rule, but failed 
woefully at important points. The Yale series 
was lost by bad judgment, Yale’s only run in 
the first game being won by a most stupid play 
on a*fine throw to the plate by Easton. The 
second game was lost by a lack of snap and poor 
judgment in the selection of pitchers. Wilson has 
developed into the best of all Princeton’s men, 
as his fine work in the Harvard series showed. 
Bradley and Altman have both been in poor con- 
dition and of little use as pitchers, while Easton 
needs a little seasoning to be of value in impor- 
tant games. In spite of all this, Easton was tried 
in the second Yale game, proved wild, and was 
relieved by Altman, who speedily got into trouble, 
and was helped out by Wilson, who almost pulled 
his team out of the difficulty. Princeton hada 
good chance this year to win the championship 
—Carter being out of condition—but seems to 
have thrown the chance away. The team won 
the Harvard series with ridiculous ease, Wilson 
pitching well and being backed finely both in 
the field and at the bat. Harvard play in the 
second game was the poorest seen in a champion- 
ship game for many years. 

Pennsylvania is not up to last year’s standard, 
her players seeming to lack snap and go. The 
individuals all play well, but there is none of 
that team work in the field and at the bat which 
has made the Quakers so hard to defeat in past 
years. Schoenhut is pitching very well, but 


helped lose the second game by his own un- 
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steadiness. 
season, having won from Brown and Cornell, tied 
with Harvard and lost to Georgetown. 

At Harvard the nine is by all odds the poorest 


The team has practically finished its 


in the history of the University. As hitters, the 
men are absolute failures, there not being a really 
good hitter in the whole team. The fielding is 
fair so far as the handling of the ball is concerned, 
but errors of judgment are numerous and the 
men are slow to decide what to do with the ball 
when they get it. Add to this a general lack of 
spirit and a feeling which certainly seems to pre- 
vail, that the nine cannot win this year, and we 
have a very poor team. Wrenn, Stevenson and 
Rand seem to be the only regular men, now 
that Capt. Whittemore is injured, who do the 
best that is in them all the time. Dean, who is 
filling Whittemore’s place at short, plays a hard, 
fast game, but needs practice to make him a first- 
class man. The men are really capable of play- 
ing a good game, as the defeats of Brown (7 to 0) 
and of Pennsylvania (8 to 4) certainly show. 
They have a good chance still to win from Yale, 
and it is to be hoped that they will pull them- 
selves together and at least make the Yale series 
interesting. 

In the New England Association Williams looks 
like a sure winner. Her team hits hard and 
fields fairly, and has in Lewis and Draper a very 
effective battery that seems able to stand the 
work of the championship games on two suc- 
cessive days without losing its effectiveness. 
Lewis is certainly entitled to the credit of, per- 
haps, the finest record of the year in the college 
arena. He would undoubtedly make a splendid 
man for any of the larger college teams. 

Amherst has still a fighting chance to win the 
championship. Her team fields finely and has a 
good pitcher in Gregory, but the batting is weak. 
Thomas, who did the pitching in the early games, 
has retired from the box with an injured hand. 
His work in defeating the Yale team, shutting 
them out without a hit, is the record for the sea- 
son, and his retirement is a great loss. 

At Dartmouth Capt. Abbott is struggling along 
without a pitcher since Dinsmore has left col- 
lege. The team is hitting fairly, but fielding 
unsteadily, while Patey and Tabor are no match 
for the Williams and Amherst batters. Witha 
good pitcher Dartmouth would be in the race, 
but at the present outlook the team will be 
fortunate if it wins any more games, 

Brown is playing a most erratic game, doing 
finely one day and miserably the next. It has 
succeeded in winning from both Yale and Har- 
vard during the past month. 

Georgetown has finally won its Pennsylvania 
series, but lost to Princeton. It seems too bad 
that so fine a record should be spoiled by the 
professionalism which exists in the make-up of 
this team. 

Cornell has not done very well thus far this 
season, having been defeated rather easily by 
both Princeton and Pennsylvania. This team is 
also breaking the rules of amateur sport by 
playing as pitcher Priest, who has played pro- 
fessionally. 

The freshmen ball teams seem to be in diffi- 
culty this year on all hands, Yale’s men were 
forbidden all games for the year except one at 
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Andover. MHarvard’s men also failed to meet 
the approval of the authorities of Cambridge 
and were allowed to play but one game, which 
Princeton won without difficulty. Andover and 
Exeter have not succeeded in patching up their 
troubles, and Andover has arranged a game with 
the Lawrenceville team as a substitute for her 
usual Exeter game. 

Frinceton, 7; Harvard, 2. At Princeton, 
May 11—The first of the championship games 
was played at Princeton and resulted in a vic- 
tory for Princeton by the above score. The 
game was exciting for five innings, but in the 
fifth Highlands lost his head and pitched en- 
tire'y without judgment, Princeton hitting him 
hard and making enough runs to win the game. 
Both teams fielded well, but Wilson was the 
more effective in keeping his hits scattered. 

ennsylvania, 123; Harvard, 7. At Philadel- 
phia, May 13—The first game between these 
teams resulted in a victory for the Quakers after 
an exciting contest, lost by poor fielding on the 
part of the Harvard infielders. Paine, who was 
in the box for Harvard, pitched fairly, consider- 
ing that it was his first big game, and would 
have won with any kind of backing. He was 
cool and steady, and did not seem at all troubled 
by the miserable support given him. 

Yale, 1; Princeton, o. At New Haven, May 
18—This was a most exciting game, won by a 
stupid play by several of the Princeton men, who 
gathered round the plate and then allowed a fine 
throw by Easton to go between them without 
anyone making an attempt to stop it. The 
throw would have cut off Yale’s only run if 
properly handled. 

Princeton, 143 Harvard, 3. At Cambridge, 
May 30—The second contest between these 
teams was a most wretched exhibition from the 
Harvard standpoint. Wilson was again in the 
box for Princeton and kept the Harvard hits 
well scattered. He pitched with good speed, 
judgment and control, and had Harvard’s players 
at his mercy. His hitting and fielding were also 
features. Princeton’s play as a team was the 
finest exhibition put up by a college nine in 
many years. Only one error was made and that 
was very excusable, while the hitting was hard 
and clean. The Harvard team, on the other 
hand, could neither hit nor field, and practically 
gave up the game in the second inning, after 
Capt. Whittemore was hurt and forced to leave 
the game. Highlands again showed poor judg- 
ment and was hit at will by Princeton. Paine 
was put in after the game was lost and fared but 
little better. 

Harvard, 8; Pennsylvania, 4. At Cambridge, 
Fune 8—After a long series of defeats, Harvard 
pulled herself together and played an excellent 
game, fielding well and putting in her hits at the 
proper time. Her base running was daring, 
even foolhardy, but as Pennsylvania always 
helped along the Harvard runners by making 
errors at all critical points, such tactics proved 
very effective. Highlands pitched very steadily 
and was well supported by Scannell. 

Pennsylvania seemed sadly lacking in snap, 
Goeckil and Schoenhut being the only men who 
played with any determination. This game 
leaves the Harvard-Pennsylvania series a tie. 

Yale, 9s Princeton, 8. At Princeton, Fune &8— 
Princeton had the game well in hand at the end 


of two innings, having knocked Carter out of 
the box and gained a lead of six runs. Trudeau 
then went in and stopped the scoring. Easton 
started in for Princeton, but was wild, and was 
replaced by Altman, who in turn gave way to 
Wilson, who did finely. Both teams batted and 
fielded well, but Princeton’s play lacked the snap 
which characterized it the week before. 
Scores of the more important games: 





May 15, at Hanover.......... Williams... .. 14, Dartmouth 2 
May 15, at Amherst.......... Amherst .... 2, Yale....... I 
May 1s, at Cambridge........ Holy Cross.. 7, Harvard... 1 
May 15, at Princeton......... Princeton.... 9, Brown.... 2 
May 22, at Princeton......... Princeton. ...13, Cornell... 3 
May 22, at Washington Georgetown. 8, Penn. .... 2 
May 22, at Cambridge........ Harvard 6, Amherst.. 2 
May 23, at Providence....... Brown....... 9, Holy Cross 9 
May 25, at Providence....... Harvard 7, Brown.... 0 

ay 25, at Princeton......... Harvard, ’98, 6, P’ton, ’98..11 
May 30, at Providence........Brown....... 02, SRICs o:000 3 
May 3c, at Worcester......... Holy Cross.. 5, Dartmouth 3 
May 30, at Williamstown..... Williams..... 6, Amherst.. 5 
June 7, at Williamstown..... Williams .... 9, Dartmouth 3 


HASTINGS HOLYOKE. 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

The real feature of the Middle West games is 
the remarkable change in form of the Wisconsin 
ball players. Up to three weeks ago they were 
an easy mark for everybody, but have now made 
wonderful improvement and are playing a strong 
game. Whether or no this is due to Pfeffer’s 
coaching may be a question. 

Michigan looks sure of heading the Middle 
West list again. Twice they were beaten by 
Chicago University, but only after a hard trip 
and several successive games. 

Strength in pitching is in a great measure re- 
sponsible for Chicago’s great winnings. And in 
addition, Chicago have been demoralizers of 
pitchers with records. Nichols is perhaps the 
strongest batter among Western college players. 
The fielding of Chicago has been only fair, their 
batting and pitchers have won their games. 

If Illinois had Michigan’s pitcher they would 
be very close to first honors. Neither Kingman 
nor Carnahan exhibited anything like form until 
the last three weeks of the season. Hotchkiss 
was only fairly effective. 

The career-of Northwestern does not compare 
with last year’s. At no time has Griffith been 
effective, and a youngster named Sickles has 
been used for most of the games. 

Were it not for the fact that Beloit College have 
played Hollister, their coach, they would deserve 
more than a passing mention. 

Of the Indiana colleges, the State University 
nine have won the championship. This team has 
played but one or two of the well-known college 
nines, but they have done so well that it looks as 
if they could stand faster company than they 
find in the Indiana State League. 

Iowa State University, Grinnell College and 
Oberlin have all made trips into this territory this 
spring, in all three instances with disastrous result 
to the visitors. Michigan and Illinois both made 
trips into Iowa and won all their games. This 
would seem to prove thatthe teams beyond the Mis- 
sissippi do not rank with the Middle West teams, 

The college captains are following the exam- 
ple set by Michigan and Illinois, in having their 
games umpired by men competent to officiate, 
and when it is possible by National League men. 
It is a most commendable movement and will 
greatly benefit the game. Harry F. KENDALL. 
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